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“ WueERE are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately, lately stood 
In brighter light and softer air, a lovely sisterhood? 
Alas! for all are in their graves; that gentle band of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds with what was fair of ours. 
The rain is falling where they lie; the cold November rain 
Calls not from out the gloomy earth those lovely ones again. 
The windflower and the violet,—they perished long ago——” 


‘6 RIS! If you don’t stop wailing that dreary little dirge, Ill shake 
| you. Things are depressing enough, goodness knows, but at 
least it isn’t November. Do, for pity’s sake, look on the bright 

side of things for once!” 

“T’m too young to be an optimist,” murmured the gloomy one. 
“T’m not old enough for Christian cheerfulness. My little shoes are 
full of sand, and I want my tea.” 

“We seem,” said Primrose, dropping the Japanese basket and 
looking apprehensively down the long, dusty road, “to be getting into 
the suburbs. Iris, we must go back and try one or two more houses 
in those back streets. We can’t afford anything with a sea view, that’s 
certain. We must be able to find something cheap enough somewhere. 
There must be some slum district suited to our means. It can’t all 
be the fashionable part.” 

“The town was built for millionaires.” Iris trudged drearily on. 
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“We shall never find anything suited to our means.” She stopped 
suddenly. “ Primrose, I’m dead beat. I can’t walk another step.” 

She collapsed onto the basket and sniffed. They were twins and 
only twenty. Primrose stared dismally and hopelessly at the long 
brick wall which shut in the houses and gardens on their right. A long 
way further down there was a narrow, painted little door in the wall. 
On the other side of the road, one smug villa after another stood neatly 
in its own trim grounds, all the way along as far as they could see, 
but their walls were high, too. Except by upper windows, the lane 
was not overlooked. It was so hot that these houses had put their 
sun-blinds out. But, peering up at the top story of the solitary house 
on the right, Primrose saw that this one had only ordinary blinds, 
each one tightly drawn down, and that no smoke came from the kitchen 
chimney. 

“They may use a gas stove,” she said doubtfully; “but it looks 
much more likely to be because it’s empty. I expect the people are 
away. Iris, dearest, do cheer up if you can. I believe there ’s a green 
cool garden behind this wall. If we should be turned out, we could 
always say that we thought the Smiths lived here. Let’s try to creep 
into the garden and rest. The front of it’s a long way round, in an 
aristocratic avenue. Let’s try that mysterious little green door.” 
Her voice was desperate. 

“Of course it will be locked,” Iris mournfully murmured. “ No- 
body loves us to-day.” 

“We love ourselves,” her sister pointed out cheerfully. “We’ve 
got an inexhaustible fount of love for you and me. It’s an adventure 
anyhow. I’m going to try it.” 

She went quickly down the road, glancing apprehensively at the 
prim houses on the other side, but their eyes were blind to the marau- 
ders just then. 

“Tt’ll certainly be locked,” Iris said again, and she rose unwill- 
ingly to drag the basket a little further and sit down on it again. 
“Tt’ll only be like life if it’s locked.” 

She was right. It was. Primrose tried it, shook it, then stood 
staring helplessly at her sister, baffled, with despair in her eyes. 

“We'll go back to the town and get some tea. Well find some 
quiet little shop where they won’t charge us such ruinous prices. 
We ’1l——” 

But Iris rose suddenly, set her teeth, and went swiftly up to the 
obstinate green door. Taking both hands to it, she viciously flung her 
whole weight against the painted boards. It groaned, shivered, cracked _ 
—perhaps the rusty lock gave way; something certainly gave way, for 
she found herself plunging forward on her hands and knees in a still, 
weedy, overgrown wilderness. She sat down on an almost hidden brick 
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edging and ruefully picked little bits of gravel out of the palms of her 
soft hands. Primrose hurriedly followed her, dragged the basket 
inside, and shut the door. They had broken the lock, but there was a 
rusty old bolt which did not seem to have been drawn for a hundred 
years, to judge by its reluctance now. 

“The house is empty,” said she, after a long look at its square, 
stolid back. “Help me with this bolt, Iris.” 

With a concentrated effort, they persuaded the unwilling old thing 
into its socket somehow, and then sat down and looked at each other, 
half thankful, half afraid. 

“We could picnic here——” 

“There isn’t a soul.” 

“The place is practically ours.” 

“We ’ve still got those biscuits.” 

“What about your spirit-lamp? /s it in the basket? No.” 

“Yes, it is. If there’s only a faucet eutside. If only the water 
is n’t cut off!” 

It wasn’t. Iris thought it must have been left on for the care- 
taker, but Primrose dismissed the idea of such a creature with horror. 
She would n’t believe in the existence of a being who might at any 
moment prove so troublesome to them. It was, they agreed, an eighty- 
pounds-a-year house, or perhaps, as Goldenbeaches was so dear, even a 


hundred. 


They picnicked in a far corner on an old wooden seat dusty with a 
fine green powder, but Primrose cleaned it with a Funkia leaf, and then 
they fixed up their spirit-lamp. It was one of those tiny things to shut 
into a little flat, round tin box, and they boiled water in their aluminum 
saucepan and made some tea in it. There was a lemon in the basket 
as well as biscuits, so their tea was the Russian kind, and that was 
how Iris liked it, which was lucky. If they had wanted milk, they 
could n’t have got any without a long, dusty walk and some danger of 
outsiders discovering their retreat. 

Iris curled herself up on the lawn after this simple meal. It was 
much more like a hay-field than a lawn, and the grass rose up each side 
of her like a forest, but she rolled her coat under her head and went 
to sleep as promptly and comfortably as any contented little cat. 

Primrose packed the basket, shaded her sister’s glossy uncovered 
head with her hat, for the sun was in middle heaven now, and strolled 
off to have a look round. The quiet beauty of the deserted garden 
soothed and reassured her for the moment. It was n’t possible to forget 
her worries and anxieties, but they grew less alarming, less fiercely mili- 
tant, in this drowsy afternoon sunshine. 

The house was solid and red and early Victorian, and the windows 
were narrow at the back and sides. She dared not go round to the 
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1 front, because she did not know how near it might be to the road or 
| how much it might be overlooked, but she found a side door into the 
i} house and tried that. It was locked, of course. She opened another 
i] door into the square paved yard where she had found the tap, and tried 
the back door. Of course all the doors were locked—she had expected 
i that ; but there was a small window to the right which seemed to have a 
H broken fastening when she peered through the dusty pane. She tried 

| it, but it held fast. Something in the feel of it encouraged her to think 
that it might be only stuck, and she gave it a vigorous shake. It 
yielded, opened ; and she found that if she pushed it up as far as she 
could go, there was an opening large enough for a very slim person to 
wriggle through. Primrose was very slim—too slim, her sister thought. 
She brought a large lump of coal from the shed, stood on it, and, some- 
how or other, wriggled through into the house, very dusty and rather 
sore, and in her hasty descent. nearly fell into a large tin basin of evil- 
smelling water which stood on the sink below. It was a very narrow 
I escape from a horrible disaster. The charlady had evidently forgotten 
to empty the water she had used for her last cleaning. Primrose 
tipped it up at once with her fingers, pinching her little nose as she did 
it. And then she turned the cold water on to wash away the evil flood. 
Going slowly through the dark, musty house afterwards, she began 

to wonder what that woman could have used water for. Everything 
looked so hopelessly dirty and untouched. Great festooning curtains 
of cobwebs swung from every ceiling and brushed her disgusted face. 
The house was near the high-road, and a constant procession of motors 
rushed past it. How could any windows keep out the mischievous dust 
of those hateful macadam roads? They hadn’t. Primrose felt a sud- 
den hearty longing to turn to and clean that house, for it was a pleasant 
place, in spite of its neglect. She drew up one blind at a side window, 
but lowered it again at once. They were the thin brown holland kind, 
and she found that there was plenty of light without running such a 
fearful risk of discovery. She longed to throw open all the windows 
and turn to, first with soft soap and hot water, and then beeswax and 
turpentine, and give those frowsty rooms such a turning out as their 
own feeble charlady had never dreamt of. Primrose had a passion for 
hard work, and especially housework. She was a housewife through 
and through, but she had never had a chance of indulging her pet 
weakness. Perhaps it was because ever since she was seventeen she 
had had nothing but a dull monotony of ill-paid teaching to fill her life, 
that she longed so for those domestic duties which many women find 
i wearisome and exacting. I think the truth was that the home-making 
if instinct was in her blood. Whatever it was, her heart literally ached 
to leave so much behind her that badly wanted doing, as she went on 
from room to room through the house. A feeble attempt certainly 
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had been made to cover a few things with dust-sheets, but only the light 
upholstered armchairs and Chesterfields and the beds. All the beds 
were made up, ready for the night. It was the most amazing thing. 
Everything looked as if the people had gone away for a few days and 
forgotten to come back. Even the satin-covered down quilts were there 
in their places, lightly covered by pink cotton dust-sheets. The bed- 
rooms delighted her, but they tantalized her, too. They were furnished 
in an old-fashioned, sombre way, and the dark curtains of the beds 
had been left hanging so that the dust lay thick in the heavy folds and 
cried aloud to be taken out and shaken in the sun. One room had 
a beautiful old round-fronted mahogany suite, large and heavy, it is 
true, and the wall-paper was too gloomy for a bedroom, but what in- 
effable joy to turn to and make those splendid old pieces shine as they 
had shone in the days of the young Victoria! Primrose drew a deep 
breath, clenched her hands, and dragged herself away, but her fingers 
itched to begin. She turned back more than once; then went on with a 
deep, deep sigh. 
“Tf I only knew whom to go to,” she murmured, “I’d ask them to 
give me the job. What a life, instead of hateful teaching or madden- 
ing bookkeeping! ” 

She was climbing to the top story of all now, the third landing, 
and the audacious idea had hardly been born yet in her mind. It saw 
the light only to be dismissed at once with a shudder at its audacity, 
but at the opening of the last narrow, painted door into the furthest 
attic it came back again more forcibly than ever. Such a sunny, smil- 
ing, cheerful little room this last one was, with the blind up and the 
sun streaming in. This surprised her, but she discovered before long 
that it was because there were no blinds to pull down. The window 
looked over the topmost branches of a tall horse-chestnut tree, and 
she flung it open and with much relief let in a rush of sweet warm air. 
There was a little fumed-oak wash-stand and a dressing-table with 
drawers beneath it to match, and two little oak beds, all of the newest 
design of Tottenham Court Road, and quite the cheapest kind, and it 
was 80 very simple and modern and so utterly different from the heavy 
grandeur downstairs that Primrose decided at once that it must be the 
servant’s bedroom. The beams jutted in queer ways at unexpected 
angles, and you hit your head every five minutes if you were n’t careful. 
That, however, was one of its charms to her. 

She lifted the green cotton dust-sheets and looked at the cheap 
cretonne coverlets—cream-colored, they were, with pink rosebuds scat- 
tered here and there. Certainly it was a servant’s bed-room. The 
others on the same landing had old brass bedsteads of a good and solid 
kind, and large, mottled-walnut suites, with drab carpets nailed well into 
the corners, and oh, so dusty, so terribly, terribly dusty! This room 
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had a stained floor, and as a little island in the middle of it one jute 
rug worth about seven and six. 

Now, you must remember that Primrose was very weary and terribly 
disheartened. She had very little money, and the thought of Iris’s 
delicacy was always hanging over her like a sword. No one in Golden- 
beaches would take them in for a price they could afford—not even for 
one night, because it was the height of the season and lodgings much in 
demand. Here were two nice little spring beds all ready for them. 
She had only to hang the sheets in the blazing sunshine and fresh breeze 
by that open window for an hour or two, to air them. The house was 
empty. Obviously, the person who was supposed to take care of it 
neglected her duty. Primrose’s heart swelled with rage at the thought 
of that neglect. It was unpleasantly possible that the age of that 
evil-smelling water in the tin bowl only meant that a visit was now due, 
but was it likely that that woman ever climbed so high as this? Prim- 
rose flouted the idea. And, if the worst came to the worst and they 
locked the door inside, the charwoman would probably think that the 
family had done it by mistake the last time they came over. 

“T feel inclined to risk it,” said she in trembling tones. 

A breathless laugh from the open door startled her. She turned to 
see her sister standing there, watching her. 

“The sun was too hot,” Iris said. “It scorched my shoulder. I 
saw that window directly. Where you could wriggle, of course I could 
wriggle, so I did, and followed you. Did n’t you feel like Goldenlocks 
and the Three Bears, going from room to room. Only there was no 
dinner to eat. ‘ And when she came to the Little Bear’s room, she saw 
a little white bed, and she was so tired that she lay down on it and went 
fast asleep.’ ” 

Encouraged by this quotation, Iris followed up her idea at once, 
tossed off the green dust-sheet, and sank down on the rosy counterpane 
with a sigh of content. 

Primrose spoke sharply: 

“ Get up, Iris, till I see whether it’s damp. Get up at once.” 

“Tt isn’t damp. It’s been baking in that hot afternoon sun for 
weeks. The room’s like a greenhouse with that big window. Primrose, 
what a find!” 

“Do you suppose,” her sister asked slowly, “ that there’s anything 
criminal in it?” 

“In what? This house?” 

“In what we’re doing? Do we bring ourselves within reach of 


the law?” 
Iris sat up and reflected. 
“Tt need n’t ever come to that,” she said thoughtfully. “If any- 


body came, we could always explain.” 
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“Could we? I can’t help thinking,” Primrose pursued the ques- 
tion uneasily—“I can’t help feeling sure that explanations might be 
difficult.” 

“Not a bit of it,” Iris murmured lightly. “If it was a charlady, 
we could say that we’d come to take charge for the family. We could 
go for her about the awful state things are in, and if we were very fierce 
she would n’t ask us any questions. Did you see those cobwebs? If 
it was the family itself—why ”—she laughed cheerfully—“ we could 
just tell the simple pathetic truth. See?” 

“Ye-es,” said her sister doubtfully. “I see.” 

“You leave it to me,” said Iris confidently. 

“ You think your good looks will pull you through,” Primrose spoke 
gravely. “ You think we can get out of every scrape just by smiling 
at people. I don’t like it. I’d rather it was any other way. I—I 
think——” 

“T think,” said Iris promptly, “that there can’t be an honester 
way out of it than by telling the simple —_—. We can’t help being nice 
to look at, can we?” 
Primrose said no more. 


II. 


“Burt through the groves and shady dells, 
“Waving their bright immortal bells, 

Were amaranths and asphodels. 

Undying, in a place that knew 

A golden age the whole world through——” 


Iris had changed the burden of her song by this time, you will 
notice. Recklessly, these young marauders had dragged their basket 
up to that top attic, and on each rose-sprigged bed there now lay a 
neat, plain linen night-gown case, initialled respectively in primrose 
color and soft purple. 

They found it difficult to believe that they were doing anything so 
very wrong, after all. It appeared to them by this time in the light of 
an exciting new game. There was no rea] harm in it. A gay and ad- 
venturous spirit had been born in those two young breasts with the 
wild dash for freedom which had brought them to Goldenbeaches, and 
at first, until they grew more at home in the place, and bolder, they 
stole from room to room with a stealthy, noiseless tread which only 
added to their excitement and sense of adventure. As soon as it was 
dark, they would creep out and buy food. 

“And soap,” Primrose added firmly. “Soft soap and yellow 
kitchen-soap and beeswax and turpentine. A great deal of beeswax 
and turpentine.” 

Iris stared at her sister’s flushed, determined face. 
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“My goodness !—whatever for?” 
“'To pay the rent,” Primrose replied at once. 

“Pay the what?” 

“The rent. We must pay honestly for our night’s lodging. We 
can’t pay in the ordinary way, so we must pay in the only way we can.” 

“Prim! What do you mean?” 

“T am going to clean all that beautiful old furniture. I shall love 
doing it.” 

The tone of grim resolution in Primrose’s voice was too much for 
her young sister. Iris sat down suddenly on the bed and laughed. 

“TI might have known,” said she helplessly. “Oh, I might have 
known that you were just burning to go down on your hands and 
knees and scrub.” 

“You see,” Primrose went on anxiously, “we must be honest. 
I’m not sure that we shall not still be doing something dreadfully 
against the law, whether we take our night’s lodgings out in polishing 
or not; but we can at least satisfy our own consciences. After all, 
that is the really important thing.” 

“ My conscience,” said Iris calmly, “is quite at rest. J think the 
really important thing is to take care we aren’t found out. But if 
you’ve set your heart on it, you’ll do it. I know you too well. I 
suppose I must just bear it.” 


“ You need n’t do it.” 
Iris picked up a pillow and aimed it light-heartedly at her sister’s 


head. She was only a child, after all. They were both children. 
Pillow-fighting was part of the game. 

“T shall like it,” she said cheerfully. “I’m full of superfluous 
energy to-day. I’m as happy as a sandboy. What is a sandboy? [ 
only hate work when I’ve got to do it every day for my bread and 
butter, whether I want to or not; for my dull bread and butter—not 


even cake.” 
“ Tris, you must not throw things about in this reckless way in other 


people’s houses! ” 

It seemed a long, long time before the twilight came, and then at 
nine o’clock they hurried out of their little green door and down the 
lane into the back streets of the town. There they bought some 
tomatoes, a large loaf, a pound of cheese, a dozen eggs, and a crab. 
They thought they could stand a siege of several days after that. Iris 
was extravagant enough to get a basket of strawberries when her sister’s 
back was turned over the beeswax and turpentine, and they crept back 
in some fear to their refuge. But it was all as they had left it, and 
for fear any one should see the light, they carried the spirit-lamp into 
a damp and rather terrifying cellar to boil the eggs. Primrose fastened 
that dangerous scullery window with a nail and a flat-iron. No one 
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else should wriggle in where they had wriggled in, and they need n’t 
use it now. “ Only a very narrow kind of boy could,” said Iris. “ But 
you never know.” They had found the key of the back door hanging 
on a nail inside the scullery, and Primrose put it in her pocket when 
they went out. They had a good look at all the locks of all the doors. 
The key of the side door, or tradesman’s entrance, was missing. No 
doubt the charlady had that. The key to the front door was missing, 
too. That was the one the family would be sure to have taken away 
with them. 

They ate their supper by the moonlight which flooded their attic, 
and then they stole down again to wash their little enamel mugs in 
the scullery. It was then that they had their first alarm. A blood- 
curdling yell outside the back door, followed by another with lightning 
rapidity, nearly startled them out of their wits. Yell after yell re- 
sounded, and then a fierce scratching, with heavy rattling leaps at the 
latch. 

“ Only a cat!” said Iris, drawing a deep breath. “ But what a cat! 
And what a voice!” 

“It probably lived here once,” Primrose cried, full of indignant sym- 
pathy. “How wicked and heartless and brutal to leave it here to 
starve! I shall let it in. It will be company for us.” 

“Queer company,” said Iris reluctantly. She carefully withdrew 
the bolt and unlocked the door. “ It does n’t sound exactly companion- 
able,” said she. “It sounds to me more like a pack of wolves or a 
flock of lynxes or an army of hyenas. I know it’s going to be fierce. 
Oh!” 

She almost shrieked as she drew the door back, for a striped gray 
creature bounded in past her like a wolf and dashed round the room 
with wild, angry green eyes and blood-curdling yells. It dashed into 
the kitchen, sniffing under the tables and chairs, and protesting noisily 
at every bound. 

“T know what he wants, poor dear,” said Primrose compassionately. 
“He’s hungry. Cruel things! How could they leave him to starve? 
Did they think he ’d be fed by ravens?” 

“Perhaps they thought he ’d feed on ravens,” Iris suggested cal- 
lously. “ Let’s give him the cheese rind.” 

They did, and he devoured it ravenously. He followed it up with 
a crust of bread and two biscuits, and some water in a saucer. Then 
his voice grew softer, and he rubbed himself against their legs in quite 
a friendly fashion. He was a large tabby Tom, with a long, lank body 
and a foxy face, and his coat was well grimed with the soot which had 
clung to the trees in the garden. He seemed tremendously glad, poor 
wretch, to find his home inhabited again. 

“Let ’s take him up with us, Primrose,” Iris suggested. “I know 
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there ’ll be mice scampering and rattling round inside the walls all 
night.” 

“Upstairs? With that black coat? Not if I know it. I’m sure 
there are no mice. What could they find to eat?” 

“There might be church mice.” 

“Don’t be a goose. There are no mice here.” 

She was right. There were no mice. But there was something 
infinitely worse. Little knowing how deeply they were to regret it, 
they shut the cat into the kitchen and went up to bed. After an hour’s 
troubled sleep, a heavy fall of plaster over their heads woke them thor- 
oughly. Iris sat up and stared at her sister. 

“The chimney ’s fallen in,” she said in shaken tones. “I heard 
it.” 

“So did I. But it couldn’t really have been the chimney—or 
where is it? We should be buried in the ruins.” 

The room was flooded with moonlight, and everything was as it 
had been when they got into bed, an hour earlier. There was certainly 
no chimney there. Suddenly there was another crash—a shower of 
falling stuff—a heavy body bounding over the ceiling above their heads 
in great leaps; a scrabbling in one corner and then silence again. 

“Tt can’t be mice,” Iris whispered. “Could it be the cat?” 

“Tt sounds like a hundred cats.” 

“Tf it’s a rat,” Iris murmured in trembling tones, “it must be 
as large as a sheep. I wish you’d let me bring that cat up.” 

“T wish I had.” 

“ Shall we go and get him?” 

“Oh, I daren’t! We’ll keep watch.” 

They had been asleep an hour before they heard it again, and after 
a third and a fourth fright they made up their minds that the creature 
could n’t possibly get into their room by the chimney, and nothing 
else mattered. They slept peacefully till the light woke them creeping 
through the chestnut tree at five o’clock next morning. 

Primrose, always the first to make a move, slipped out of bed and 
made some tea. She was in high spirits. 

“T’m longing to get to work at that round-fronted chest of drawers, 
Iris. It’s all smeared and dusty, but I can see how glorious it will 
look when I’ve had an hour or two at it.” 

“ What are you going to boil the eggs in?” Iris showed a bright ~ 
eye between her chestnut plaits as she rolled over. She was more 

interested in breakfast than in that frowsty furniture. 

“T’m going to cook them in a saucer over this pan, with a tiny 
bit of butter. We must change our menu occasionally or we shall get 


bored.” 
She sat on the gay jute rug, which she had shaken well out of the 
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window when she dusted the room the day before, and Iris thought 
she looked like a little girl again, instead of the weary, harassed 
sister of yesterday’s trudging misery. 

“Suppose it’s the care-taker’s day?” she suggested maliciously. 
“T don’t see what you ’ve got to be so happy about.” 

“Well, we arranged all that yesterday.” Primrose spoke quite 
cheerfully. “We’re to say we’re friends of the family. We must 
find out their names. Do you suppose there ’s a family Bible? ” 

“Sure to be—with that furniture.” 

“ Well, we must pump her diplomatically. We must find out exactly 
when she means to come again, and whether she ever writes to the 
family, and we must clear out at once if she does—that’s all. I don’t 
believe she ’ll come. I don’t believe she ever comes. And whether 
she comes or not, we ’ve burnt our boats, and I’m not going to cross 
my bridges before I come to them.” 

Tris smiled. 

“You know, when you once let yourself go, Prim, you ’re a dozen 
times more reckless than I am. Where, exactly, do you suppose those 
rats are now?” 

They went down to the dusty bath-room and had large, luxurious 
cold baths, and then they breakfasted. After they were dressed they 
turned out their bedroom and made it thoroughly clean and sweet. 
Primrose decided to attack the ground floor next, and begin with the 
dining-room. No one had even taken the trouble to throw dust-sheets 
over that too elaborately carved, massive furniture. It was heart- 
rending. 

The gray Tom was prepared to love them very much with the 
slightest encouragement, and, remembering the rats, they treated him 
kindly. Even the bath which Iris insisted upon if he was to sleep in 
their room did not damp his affection for long, because she dried him 
so thoroughly in a sunny, sheltered corner of the garden that he forgot 
the bitter injury of the cold water, and the vile yellow stickiness of the 
soft soap, almost before he was dry. He was quite a handsome chin- 
chilla creature when she had done with him. 

The trees which filled the warm, overgrown garden hid it from the 
upper windows across the way, fortunately for them. There was about 
an acre of garden altogether: a round lawn in front of the house, set 
with heart- and diamond-shaped beds; long strips of herbaceous border 
at each side, and a great square at the back, half orchard, half kitchen- 
garden, with another lawn beyond, so overgrown that it was a veritable 
hayfield. There was a green and slimy fountain which had forgotten 
how to play, a hideously ornate Middle Victorian sun-dial, and very 
beautiful trees and shrubs everywhere. Iris went to sleep in the warm 
afternoon with the damp cat in her arms, but Primrose worked hard 
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all day with boundless energy and was utterly and extraordinarily 
happy. 

Yet their golden peace was not to last forever, even in that forgotten 
garden, and Providence was already making arrangements for its 
destruction, by putting ideas into the head of the family which owned it. 


III. 


Mrs. StaRLING was waiting for her son Evelyn in the faded draw- 
ing-room on the first floor of the furnished house they had taken in 
Bloomsbury, and he saw that there was something on her mind directly 
he opened the door. She was not often ruffled, and even when a burden 
did happen to fall upon her, she lost no time in transferring it to the 
shoulders of some one else. 

Evelyn saw by the determined glance of her eyes when she greeted 
him that the shoulders were to be his, and he was n’t quite pleased. His 
holidays were just beginning. He was staying in town with his mother 
much against his will. He hoped nothing more was expected of him. 
But he smiled quite good-naturedly, for he was a kind fellow, and said: 

“You want me to do something tiresome, Mother. Out with it.” 

“Not at all. I’m worried about Morning Side.” 

He raised his brows in surprise. “ Morning Side? Why, what’s 
wrong with the house?” 

Mrs. Starling sat down by the window and rummaged for a letter. 

“It’s from the butcher. He says the order for two penn’orth 
of cat’s meat every other day has been cancelled—I mean, changed to 
a chop twice a week, which is more expensive and very unconvincing. 
It’s very honest of him. I can’t think why he did it. He said he 
thought that if the cat was being neglected, we ought to be told.” 

Evelyn looked puzzled. 

“ But I dare say Grayson prefers chops. He must like them better 
than—I know I should.” 


His mother stopped him impatiently. 
“Tt isn’t that. How slow you are to grasp things! Don’t you see 


that Mrs. Tape could n’t possibly eat ligh—er—cat’s meat, and she prob- 
ably adores chops? If she’s dishonest in that way—robbing a poor 
beast of his dinner—what might she not be capable of in the way of 
neglect for Morning Side? Isn’t it possible that she’s never laid a 
duster on the things since we came here, two years ago? Don’t forget 
it’s two years.” 

“Oh, come, Mother!” Evelyn felt bound to protest. “ After 
all, she’s got a character to keep up. We knew she would take the 
coals and the apples, but I expect she gives the place a rub up every 
now and then. She’s sure to. Don’t be so pessimistic.” 
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“The fact remains that Grayson does n’t get his food.” 
“The trees are full of birds, Mother. You forget what a mighty 
hunter he always was.” 

“He never ate them. It was only the pleasure of the chase.” 

“He might if he were hungry. All his primitive instincts will be 
sharpened by hunger. I should n’t worry about Grayson.” 

“It’s the furniture,” Mrs. Starling repeated reflectively. “If 
they ’ve allowed that to go, it will take years to get it back into con- 
dition. You know it will. It’s too annoying.” 

“But if we never live at Morning Side again?” 

“If we only sell it, it ought to be kept up to the mark all the more, 
so that it will look its best at the sale and fetch a decent price. There ’s 
no ‘if’ about it. We must sell it. I want the money.” 

Evelyn sighed. Ie could never remember the time that his cheer- 
ful, easy-going mother had not wanted money, or been ready to realize 
it in any possible way. If any member of the family did cherish an 

‘affection for the grandmother’s beautiful old things, it was certainly 
not Mrs. Starling. Evelyn would have liked to think that some of those 
time-honored pieces would be left for him when he made enough money 
to keep up a little home of his own, but that bright vision was so far 
from fulfilment that he knew he should have to relinquish his claim 
and see the things go without a protest. How could he make any pro- 
test with such feeble prospects to back it up? On his two hundred a 
year, a man of his tastes and upbringing could not ask the kind of 
girl he was accustomed to meet and admire to marry him. Girls, he 
had been told, were not content nowadays to begin in a small way, as 
their fathers and mothers had begun. They expected to go on where 
their elders had left off. 

“What I have been thinking,” Mrs. Starling unfolded her plan 
at last, “ was—how nice if you and Sadie went down to-morrow and 
had a good look round! You’ll enjoy the jaunt.” 

“ Sadie goes to Beechwoods to-morrow. And you’d hardly call it 
a pleasure trip, would you?” 

“TI forgot about Sadie. But Gordon Harrison would go with you, 
I am sure. My dear, don’t annoy me by making foolish difficulties. 
You know you’ve nothing to do for the next three weeks but amuse 
yourself. Do try to oblige your mother for once, without making her 
wish she ’d never been born.” 

Evelyn laughed rather ruefully, but he did not poles out that he 
had other schemes for his holidays. His mother’s unruffied brow 
always amused him at these crises. 

“Well?” he said. “ And the program?” 

“Go down and have a good look round. Try all the fastenings 
of the windows and doors. Call at the butcher’s and say he is to go on 
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sending the cat’s meat until I tell him not. Tell him I should never 
have thought he ’d let himself be taken in. Tell him I’m surprised. 
And ask him about auctioneers and valuers. Notice the state of the 
furniture narrowly. And have a good look under the oak chairs and 
the Chippendale sideboard to see if the dry-rot is gaining ground. 
Little wretches—going on and on ruining one’s things!” 

“ What do I do if it is?—if they are, I mean.” 

“ Pour naphtha into their holes and set fire to it. Don’t let the fire 
get hold of the wood.” 

Evelyn smiled. 

“ No, Mother.” 

“Don’t leave it until it’s thoroughly extinguished.” 

“No, Mother.” 

“ Blow it out if it seems inclined to get a hold.” ~ 

“ Yes, Mother.” 

The mock gravity of his tone made her laugh at last. 

“Well—of course you would. I can’t think of anything else. 
Moth—yes, you must see about moth. There would n’t be any mice, 
would there, if there’s no food in the house? I hope the old rat is 
starved out at last. He was pertinacious.” 

“Ts Harrison in town to-day?” 

“Telephone and ask him. I’m sure he’d go. He’ll be glad of the 
excuse to get a couple of days away from town. It’s only because of 
Sadie that he isn’t fishing in Norway. How he can’t see that she 
avoids him, is what amazes me.” 

“That ’s her charm,” said Sadie’s brother coolly. “I should n’t 
worry about Harrison. He isn’t very badly hit. Mother, if you really 
wish it——” 

“T really wish it ””—with emphasis. 

“Then I ’ll run down to-morrow and have a look round, if it will 
relieve your mind. I don’t like the idea of a sale. I wish you’d let 
the house with the furniture in it, instead———” 

“ Once for all, Evelyn, I will not be dictated to. I will not be wor- 
ried by tenants. They ’d find out that the drains are more than doubt- 
ful, and they ’d hear the rat, and there is n’t a lock or a tap or a pipe 
in the house that does n’t want seeing to. Not to mention the leak in 
the roof and the frogs in the cellar. Suppose the people we let it to 
got a throat like Sadie’s? ” 

Evelyn glanced at his sister’s lovely profile in a large platinotype 
on his mother’s writing-table. 

“ Some people would n’t mind,” he said lightly, and there, at least, 
his mother agreed with him. “And I can’t see why it’s worse to hire 
people a sore throat than to sell it to them.” 

‘He telephoned across to Gordon and arranged to meet him at the 
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St. Pancras station next morning. He was obliged to admit that young 
Harrison was a pleasant, cheerful sort of boy for a travelling compan- 
ion as he came up smiling, in cool gray tweeds and a straw hat. 

“Booked two seats in the luncheon car. Knew you’d never be 
here in time. I say, how long are you going for?” 

“ Till to-morrow, I suppose. It’s jolly decent of you to come.” 

“To tell the truth,” young Harrison admitted frankly, “I was 
feeling so rottenly up against it, that any blighted expedition seemed a 
blessed diversion. Town’s a bit off this weather. Why aren’t you 
away?” 

“T’m waiting up with Mother. She’s going through daily ordeals 
at the dentist. And Sadie——” 

“ Yes, I know where Sadie is. I refused that invitation to Beech- 
woods when she said she wasn’t going, and now——” He broke off 
with a disgusted snort. 

Evelyn put his suit-case on the little rack and hung up his hat 
and overcoat. He had felt for some time that young Harrison ought 
-to be told about Sadie’s millionaire. It wasn’t fair to let him go 
running his head into a sack like this when—well, he was the man 
to do it. It would n’t be pleasant, but there was at least a chance of 
an uninterrupted interview. 

“Has n’t any one told you about Sadie’s millionaire?” he asked 
bluntly. Gordon flushed. 

“That old perisher? She won’t look at him. I’ve heard her 
say so.” 

“She has looked at him. She’s looked at him to some purpose, 
my young friend. At present his ill-gotten millions are lying at her 
feet. I fancy—we all fancy—that she has gone to Beechwoods for the 
express purpose of picking them up. He’s there, too, you see.” 

Gordon stared straight before him, swallowed something, then rose 
and unfastened his hand-bag to take a book out. It was a shiny- 
colored sixpenny novel, with a prancing steed on the cover, and the 
name of it was “ Also Ran.” He opened it with a vicious jerk. 

“ One saw what was going to happen,” he said. “J never expected 
to get a place. I’m one of the ‘also ran.’ Women are all mercenary 
—mercenary and false.” 

“God Almighty made ’em to match the men,” Evelyn said gravely, 
but Gordon thought the remark was original and took the quotation in 
ill part. He grunted and plunged into his racing novel without reply. 

“ Goldenbeaches,” said Evelyn pleasantly, “is a place where you 
are always hungry and where you always want to creep into a corner 
and sleep. You can sleep, sleep, sleep, down there, and you feel gone 
at the knees and your limbs drag like lead. But it’s a pretty spot, 
for all that. There’s a nice, unspoilt, daisied green running between 
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the houses and the sea, with a windmill on it, and anything in the world 
will grow in its gardens. Its golden sands stretch for miles and miles, 
and the tide goes out forever. We’ll get some tea at the hotel, and 
then I think 1’d better go round to the house at once, if you don’t 
mind.” 

Gordon shut up the “ Also Ran” and said, “ You can do what you 
cussed well please!” but his tone was lighter. He was really quite 
a nice boy, in spite of his spoilt ways, and life was still full of possi- 
bilities. 

“You won’t want to come with me,” Evelyn said considerately. 
“You’d better have a bathe. You can bathe from the end of the 
pier. It’s a very long pier.” 

Yet in the end Harrison refused to be left, and at six o’clock they 
both turned in at the elaborate iron gates of Morning Side. Evelyn 
ran up the steps to the front door, but Gordon said he thought he’d 
have a look round the garden. It was such a ripping evening. One 
did n’t plunge into dusty, cobwebby darkness if one could help it. 

“Tt surely won’t be as bad as that,” Evelyn said hopefully as he 
turned his latch-key. 

He little knew. He opened the door and went in very quietly, 
being a person who did do things quietly as a rule. He shut the door 
after him, and in the hall he stood and looked round him with an 
agreeable surprise. “It’s not so bad, after all,” said he. It wasn’t. 
The glasses of the pictures were clean and bright. The polished sur- 
faces of the oak chest and bench and the four oak arm-chairs were 
shining like lovely black mirrors. The black and white tiles at his 
feet were black and white—not a dull and dusty gray, as he might 
have expected if he had thought about it at all. 

“Mrs. Tape is a better sort than we supposed,” said he at once. 
He turned into the dining-room and pulled up the blind. “It looks 
as if she ’d just finished!” said he admiringly. Yes, he had a senti- 
mental affection for that old furniture. The great black sideboard, 
the dark Spanish leather chairs, the splendid table, the elaborate steels 
at the grate, the heavy, shabby Turkey carpet—all these things pleased 
him very much. They had always pleased him. He liked things to 
be large and solid. 

“How could my mother leave everything just as it was?” he 
thought, and then he remembered that they had meant to go back to it 
every week. After all, it was only one of his mother’s casual happy- 
go-lucky ways. He crossed the hall into the drawing-room by-and-by. 
And there a surprise waited him, for the room was still untouched. It 
was just as Mrs. Tape had left it more than a year ago. The faded 
damask furniture was inadequately covered with cotton sheets, now 
thick in every fold with soft gray dust. He lifted a corner of one of 
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them, and a great cloud rose and settled on his face and hair, making 
him cough and sneeze and choke. His finger-tips where he had touched 
it were quite black as he held them up in horror. The pictures were 
mere gray blurs. There was a disgusting smell of decay and dirt; 
the carpet showed footmarks like a pattern wherever he trod. He was 
appalled by the neglected look of everything, and he shut the door 
disgustedly at last and went into the kitchen. A small spirit-lamp 
and a bright aluminum saucepan stood on the table. Something soft 
and furry and alive came and rubbed against his leg and made him 
jump. 

“Grayson! In the house? Then that woman——” 

Grayson was certainly not starving. Not fat, perhaps, but full of 
energy. Mrs. Tape was here now, was she? So much the better. He 
had a good deal to say to Mrs. Tape. Did charwomen carry silvery 
saucepans and tiny spirit-lamps in their capacious pockets? He would 
find Mrs. Tape at once and tell her exactly what he thought about that 
drawing-room. He was fiercely glad of an opportunity. But he 
could n’t find her. She wasn’t there. This was infinitely worse. How 
like the fiendish cruelty of a woman without conscience to leave a 
wretched cat shut up in an empty house! Could she mean to come 
to-morrow? Well, he’d take steps to find out that and a few more 
things as soon as he ’d been round. 

Dust—dust—dust! | Cobwebs—cobwebs—cobwebs! Curtains of 
them, festooning from the ceiling, swung into his face as he crossed 
the rooms to the windows. The dust sheets which had once covered 
the long bookcases in the library had fallen off into small dejected 
heaps on the green carpet, and the condition of the books appalled him. 
He did n’t think they could ever be fit to touch again. 

At the second landing, he looked up those last narrow, carpeted stairs 
and hesitated. He thought he had seen quite enough for one day. If 
the woman had n’t even had the decency to keep the more important 
rooms in order, it was n’t likely that the stout, breathless creature had 
climbed to those heights. 

Then he remembered that hammock he wanted to lend the Moly- 
neuxs, and thought better of it. It used to be in the box-room, in a 
Japanese basket. He opened the doors of the servants’ bedrooms, 
one by one, and when he found the box-room and realized the confusion 
left there in the hurry of the removal, it almost took his breath away 
and stifled in its birth that generous impulse about the hammock. 
He fiercely rescued a beloved and fractured cricket bat, tenderly dusted 
it with a clean handkerchief, then in despair put it back among the 
cobwebs. Quite quietly, he opened the little, painted door of the far 
attic, which was Sadie’s room; the room which Sadie had furnished 
out of her own pocket money with a second little bed for a girl-friend. 
Vout. LXXXVIII.—10 
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Sadie always had some girl staying with her. The sun struck through 
the branches of the horse-chestnut tree and covered the brightly polished 
floor with flickering shadows, and the sweet, warm air rushing through 
the widely opened window came to him as a refreshing surprise after 
the airless gloom of the rest of the house. Up here it was all air and 
sunshine, no cobwebs, no dust, no blinds. But—— 

Evelyn held his breath, and-under it he said very softly, “ Well, 
I’m dashed!” several times. And well he might be. For the room 
was not empty, yet it was not Mrs. Tape who was occupying it now. 

A slim young creature in a dark purplish linen frock was lying across 
the second bed, with her bright hair falling over her flushed cheek, 
and her hands clasped in front of her. A girl with chestnut hair and 
a skin like apple blossoms was lying there on Sadie’s little bed, fast 
asleep. 

. Evelyn watched her for a moment with bated breath, then softly 
closed the door behind him and went downstairs again with his brain 

in a whirl. 

. “Tf that’s a child of our respected charwoman, I ’ll eat my head,” 
5 said he at last. “ But what in heaven’s name——” 

Well, the first thing to do certainly was to find Mrs. Tape and 
ask questions—a great many questions. And suppose the girl came 
down in the meantime and found all the windows open and those great 
clumsy footprints everywhere. It was enough to alarm a child like 
that, whether she belonged to the Tapes or not. He shut every window, 
and, to the best of his ability, left things exactly as he had found them. 
He stooped and blew the dust to try to obliterate all traces of intrusion 
on the carpet. Then he opened the front door and went round to look 
for his young friend. The situation was becoming full of charm. It 
reminded him strongly of the old fairy tale of Goldenlocks and the 
Three Bears. 

“T’m not altogether sorry I came,” he said at last. “ Not alto- 
gether.” 


IV. 


Evetyn ran into Gordon’s arms by the side of the house. The 
young man was murmuring two lines of a song and did not see him. 


“Her constant beauty doth inform 
Stillness with love and day with light.” 


“T’m quite ready now,” Evelyn said, stopping his friend’s dreamy 
progress by standing still suddenly, right in his way. 

Gordon’s pleasant young face looked dazed. He gazed absently 
before him. 
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“The sleepiness has got hold of you already,” Evelyn said lightly. 
“ You ’re only half awake. Rouse yourself, man. I suppose you dropped 
asleep in the garden while you were waiting.” 

“ Asleep?” said Gordon, still smiling foolishly. “No. Dream- 
ing? Well, I’m not sure. You see, it happens to be an enchanted 
garden. If one ventures upon enchanted ground, one must expect 
spells. One can’t possibly tell what sort of spell may be cast upon 
one.” 

“T hope you have n’t had a touch of sun?” Evelyn regarded him 
anxiously. His words were so very wild. 

“Tt may have been the sun,” Gordon went on cheerfully. “The 
sun, the moon, and all the stars, and—oh, yes, it’s certainly an en- 
chanted garden, and you never lived in it. Don’t you think it. It 
has been like this for a hundred years.” 

Evelyn took him firmly by the arm and led him round to the iron 
gates in front. 

“Don’t be more of a blithering idiot than you can help,” he said 
kindly. “You’ve been asleep in the sun. Come round and help me 
to row the duchess who’s supposed to have kept the house in order. 
The charwoman Tape, I mean. That’ll wake you up if anything will. 
I’m going to give her beans, I can tell you!” 

Gordon went on smiling. 

“Tf you ’re coming here in the morning, I don’t mind keeping you 
company,” he said amiably. “I’ve fallen in love with—with this 
garden. It’s so—so green, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Evelyn, staring at him; “it’s green enough.” 

“ Such a dear, delightful, rambling old wilderness of a place! So— 
so rambling, is n’t it?” 

“Tt’s not the only thing that’s rambling,” said Evelyn suspiciously. 
“Thought you liked a garden, above all things, to be tidy. I’ve cer- 
tainly heard you say so. I thought weeds irritated you. I thought you 
did n’t care for any kind of garden but the neat, carpet-bedded Italian 
kind. I thought——” 

“ Give up thinking,” Gordon suggested gently. “It leads nowhere. 
I have.” 

“Did you ever begin?” These insults were, I may say, not re- 
sented on either side, and Evelyn thought to himself that if the garden 
was enchanted, the house was certainly enchanted, too—doubly en- 
chanted. A house to which only a stout, sandy charwoman had access ; 
a house in which one found, in a high and distant attic, a slim and 
lovely young thing lying asleep. Or was it really a bewitched char- 
woman he had found? Did everybody who entered these deserted 
precincts fall under a spell? One thing he was quite sure of: for him, 
at least, there had been no magic here in the old days. He had fallen 
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into thoughtful silence, and Gordon went on with his song. He had 
no voice, and no idea of tune, but the aptness of the words upset Evelyn 
more than he would have cared to admit: 


“She sleeps. Her breathings are not heard 
In palace chambers far apart. 
The fragrant tresses are not stirred 
That lie upon her charméd heart. 


“She sleeps. On either hand——” 


Evelyn stopped him suddenly. 
: “Did you go inside the house by any chance?” he demanded. 

Gordon stared. 

“Inside? No, of course not. Why should 1? I was in the 
garden all the time. I like that old garden. It ’s so—so unrestrained, 
is n’t it?” 

“ Yes,” said Evelyn slowly, his suspicions deepening every second ; 
“it’s very unrestrained. You didn’t see anybody knocking about, 
I suppose ? ” 

“1? No. Why?” 

“T mean the Lady Tape or any of her relations.” 

. “No. I didn’t speak to a soul. There was a lank gray cat with 
affectionate ways, but I tell you the whole place is plunged into an 
enchanted sleep. It’s like the palace where the sleeping beauty— 
you remember. a 

With bewildering surprise, Evelyn admitted that young Harrison 


| was a good deal nearer the mark than he knew. It would be a pity, 

however, to run any risks. It certainly must not be Gordon who first 

saw the spellbound princess when she was awake. She would probably 
! be awake at nine o’clock next morning. No doubt the woman Tape 
: would enlighten him. It was faintly possible that Mrs. Tape was 


making a little extra money by letting lodgings in Morning Side, and 

that was why only the dining-room and the top attic had been cleaned. 
But for such a young tenant to live alone in that big house! It was all 
. very puzzling and most engrossing. 

He found number ninety-seven Emperor Street at the other end of 
the town, beyond the East Beach—in the slums, in fact—for there 
were slums—and he had knocked four times at the battered door 
before it was reluctantly opened, and a thin face and red head appeared 
round the edge of it, blinking suspiciously. 
“ Does Mrs. Tape live here ? ” 

“ Yes.” 
“Are you Mrs. Tape?” 
“No.” A giggle. 4 
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“Who are you?” 
“T’m her daughter.” 

“That settles the relationship question,” Evelyn thought. “Is 
your mother at Morning Side to-day? ” 

An alarmed look crept into the sulky eyes under the red hair. 
The door was opened wider. A stout woman appeared in the offing. 
She was evidently Mrs. Tape,—and she was just about to set off for 
Morning Side that very minute, and it was her day for a-doing of 
it down! 

“T see,” said Evelyn grimly. “The day’s been slow in coming. 
Is n’t any one ‘in the house now? Is the house quite empty?” 

“ Your mar never said no one was to sleep in it.” 

“Then no one is sleeping in it?” 

“No. Not but what two of the girls could n’t do it if wanted, 
but the policeman having offered to give it a special eye, and Mrs. 
Starling not having mentioned anything beyond cleaning and keeping 
aired 

“Oh! It’s cleaned and kept aired, is it? Then there’s no one 
working there to-day?” 

Mrs. Tape looked surprised and rather uncomfortable. 

“No, but me and Nelly was just getting ready to start off for——” 

“Thank you,” said Evelyn. “That’s all I want to know. You 
need n’t go to-day. In fact, I’ve got something to do there myself, 
and I don’t wish to be disturbed. Don’t come till I send for you. 
See?” 

Mrs. Tape did n’t see at all, and she looked uneasy. 

“ Lor’, sir, let me and Nelly give it a bit of a dust-down before you 
start a-doing of anything. You would n’t believe the dust that’ll 
lie in a week in that there ’ouse with the road being so near and them 
nasty motors always raising clouds and the windows not fitting tight 
and—me and Nelly ’ull dust it up a bit before you goes over, sir. You 
would n’t believe——” 

“ Yes, I would,” Evelyn assured her grimly. “I’ve seen it all— 
dust and cobwebs, too. I will let you know when you are to go 
over again. I don’t wish to be disturbed to-day. Give me the key, 
will you?” 

Mrs. Tape could n’t say for a moment where to lay her hand to 
that there blessed key, but she ’d send round 

“No,” said Evelyn, taking a seat in the rocking-chair. “io 
wait while you look for it.” He beckoned Gordon in; and they waited, 
one each side of the window, staring at a worm-eaten geranium with 
dusty leaves, while Mrs. Tape conversed with her family in the scullery 
in anxious and audible whispers. They heard the key taken noisily 
from a nail behind the scullery door, and then it was reluctantly handed 
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to Evelyn by a smaller Tape with a wobbling little nose and pink, 
rabbity eyes. 

“TI thought you ’d got the blighted key,” Gordon said, directly they 
got outside. 

“One key, yes. But I didn’t want those Tapes to come bother- 
ing——” He stopped. 

“ Bothering what?” Gordon demanded with sudden interest. 
“Bothering me,” Evelyn answered firmly. “I’ve a good many 
things to see to. The woman’s an infernal gossip. Her voice annoys 
me. Besides, she ’d be sure to bring her whole family with her.” 
| “T see.” Gordon accepted this explanation with open incredulity. 
j “ Was the house fairly decent inside?” he asked. 

“The hall and the dining-room were everything my mother could 

wish,” Evelyn slowly replied; “but the rest of the house—faugh! ” 

He stopped, for it occurred to him then as rather queer that Mrs. Tape 

had not mentioned the thorough “doing” she had given the hall and 

: the dining-room. She did not strike him as a person to hide her light 

under a bushel, or be slow in self-defense. She had obviously been 

horror-struck at his sudden appearance. He didn’t believe she had 

been inside Morning Side for months. There was some mystery about 

the house, and he was going to unravel it, but he was n’t going to have 
Gordon putting his clumsy finger in the pie if he could help it. 

“T feel rather guilty about you,” he said, frowning. “I feel as if 
I’d brought you down here to bore you to death. Why not get a 
! horse at the livery stables here and canter along the sands to Salt- 


| meadows. It’s the most delightful ride, and old Green will mount 
| you well if you say I sent you. He used to have a little black mare 
that——” 


“Thanks.” Gordon dismissed the offer curtly. “It’s too hot to 
ride. Ill just mooch about the old garden again. It’s shady and 
cool there.” 

“ You ’ll find it horribly full of the most infernally vicious flies——” 

“There wasn’t a fly there this afternoon. There was only a 
grumbling old bee, and I rather liked him. Are n’t you going to stroll 


round after dinner to-night? ” 

Evelyn was ; but he was going alone. 

“Look here,” he said cheerfully, “I wonder if you’d mind going 
over to the agent Mollison for me, and making an appointment for to- 
morrow? I’d go myself, but it’s at the other end of the town, 
and——” 

“Ts there any reason why you should n’t telephone? ” 

Taken aback by this brutal directness, Evelyn could n’t say that 
there was. He was almost wishing by that time that he had come alone. 
Already the pretty sleeping child with the apple-blossom cheeks had 
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become in the back of his mind a person to be shielded and kept from 
any possible worry. What on earth she could be doing in that deserted 
house was more than he could imagine yet, but I think perhaps a first 
faint suspicion was gathering strength in his mind. The complete 
solution of the mystery was beyond him, of course, at this early stage. 
but he meant to do his best to find out the truth for himself, and he 
did not want assistance of any kind. Somehow or other, he must get 
rid of Gordon. 

Over the dinner-table he lightly suggested that they should n’t worry 
about Morning Side till to-morrow, and he left Gordon drinking his 
coffee on the terrace overlooking the green, for five minutes, while 
he went away to devise, in the solitude of his bedroom, a fresh and 
more convincing errand. 

When he came down with a brilliant suggestion trembling on his lips, 
he found that he was too late. The chair and the coffee-cup were both 


empty. 
Young Harrison, it seemed, had found an errand of his own. 


V. 


“Tuer plant that bloomed along the shore 
Where once in happier hours he strayed, 
Still flourished gaily as before 
In all its azure charms arrayed, 
And still it shone in modest pride, 
While all his flowers of joy had died.” 


It was Evelyn. He strolled gloomily round that wilderness of a 
garden, murmuring this in a mournful monotone, calculating cheer- 
lessly the while what it would cost to get it into order for a possible 
tenant or customer. 

It was nearly nine o’clock, and Gordon had not yet returned, so 
he had set’ off by himself to have a look round. He was surprised to 
find Gordon calmly smoking his cigar on the old wooden seat at the 
far end. 

“Well, I’m blessed!” was all he said. He made no further 
comment. 

“Tt’s so pleasant here in the evening,” the young man explained, 
with a hasty glance across that waving meadow which had once been a 
tennis lawn. “These summer evenings are so full of——” He hesi- 
tated for a word. 

“ Gnats?” Evelyn inquired coldly. He seated himself beside his 
young friend, eying him suspiciously. “Seen anybody?” 

“ No such luck.” Gordon spoke in haste, and would have recalled 
his speech, but it was too late. He opened his mouth to do it, then 
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abandoned the idea as hopeless. Evelyn’s suspicions deepened. He 
felt sure that, somehow or other, Gordon had seen what he had seen, 
so why did he insist upon haunting this weedy spot? Yet Evelyn might 
be wrong, and he did n’t care to ask. , 

They finished their smoke in silence, and went away. Passing 
through the gate, Gordon said complacently, “Oh, by the way, I found 
that little side door unbolted—the green one opening into the lane—so 
I bolted it. That right?” 

“ Quite right,” said his friend viciously. “I must slip back for my 
pouch.” 

His pouch was in his pocket, and he knew it. What the devil did 
Gordon mean by interfering with other people’s garden-doors without 
being asked? He went straight round to that little green door and 
unbolted it again. 

“Found it?” Gordon asked amiably. 

“Found what?” He had forgotten his excuse already. 

“Your pouch.” 

Evelyn grunted. 

It was fortunate for the peace of mind of those young marauders 
that he did unbolt that door. They had slipped out, as usual, under 
cover of the friendly dark, to buy cherries and chops for to-morrow. 
What would their dream have been if they had found their own green 
door locked against them? Would they have dared to go round to 
the front gate? Yes, Iris would have dared, I think, because she was 
so sleepy, but their peace of mind would certainly have been gone for- 
ever. They would probably have fled at daybreak. 

Now, Gordon was not an early riser, and Evelyn knew it and took 
advantage. He looked in upon the peacefully slumbering youth at 
eight o’clock with triumph in his eye. He had breakfasted at half- 
past seven, and was quite ready to start for Morning Side. But he 
behaved peculiarly on his way. At the far end of the shady lane, into 
which that little green door opened, there was a farm. Evelyn knew 
it well, for he had stolen its apples and chased its hens and harried 
its pigs from the cradle upwards. Now, he went meekly with a wheed- 
ling tongue to ask a favor of Mrs. Budlip. He was so glad to see her 
again, and looking younger and lovelier than ever, he said. He only 
wanted a pint of milk in a can,—and permission to leave his coat on 
the railing. Mrs. Budlip was pleased to let Mr. Starling play the 
fool to any extent, it seemed, and off he set with his little dangling can 
to the green door. He opened it and went quietly round to the square 
yard. Once inside that, he sat on the steps leading up to the back door 
and sunned himself reflectively. After twenty minutes or so of 
patient waiting, he mewed softly and with much pathos. The gray 
Tom was lying at his feet, revelling in the sunshine, and he blinked 
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his golden eyes at the feeble travesty of his beautiful voice. No one 
took any notice of either of them. 

Evelyn scratched the door and mewed again. He was enjoying 
himself tremendously. He asked himself what had he done to deserve 
such an adventure? After a long time, he heard movements inside, 
and his heart began to beat quickly. He heard some one strike a match. 
Ah, that was to light the spirit-lamp, no doubt! He heard something 
drop with a clang. That sounded like a saucepan lid. Then he heard 
a fresh young voice say sharply: 

“ Drat!” 

What a word from those lips! He laughed and mewed again. 

“ Kindly wait till I’m ready!” said the voice sternly. 

Evelyn disobeyed and scratched the door more vigorously. His 
nails were full of blistered green paint. 

“Oh, cat, be quiet! ” the voice cried fiercely. 

The innocent tabby stretched himself in the sun. Evelyn shame- 
-lessly went on: 

“Meow! Meow! Meow!” 

Something was put down with a slam, and the door opened behind 
him so suddenly that he fell on his back at the feet of the lady in pos- 
session. He saw with distress as he rose that a devastating pallor 
blanched those apple-blossom cheeks, and he was full of disgust for 
himself and his tricks. He took off his cap and held the can dangling 
from his finger. 

“T’m sorry to disturb you,” he said humbly. “ But I thought that 
Mrs. Tape or one of her daughters might be here, and I’ve brought 
the milk.” 

The milk? Iris stared at him distractedly. Whose milk? Why 
milk to a deserted house? She dared not ask. 

“When the people of the house went away,” Evelyn hurried glibly 
on, to cover her confusion, “ they left strict instructions for us to send 
a pint of milk daily on purpose for the cat. ‘Starling’ was their 
name.” 

Iris pulled herself together at this. 

“Oh, their name was Starling!” she said sarcastically. “ Thank 
you for the information. Can’t you see that I’m in charge?” 

“It does look like it,” Evelyn admitted; then he went on in haste: 
“Of course you are. But, you see, they tried their level best to catch 
the cat before they went away, but he was off somewhere on a hunting 
expedition, and all their arrangements were frustrated. They were 
quite good sort of people, those Starlings. Humane, I mean. They ’d 
given him away three times, and he always came back. His name is 


Grayson.” 
“ Whatever for?” Iris asked in amazement. 
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Evelyn hastened to explain. “Because he had no individuality 
of his own. He was just his mother’s gray son. She was a personage. 
They called her Muriel, because she began with a mew and ended with 
a yell.” 

Iris broke out into a gurgling little laugh at this, and Evelyn thought 
he ’d never heard anything so delicious. She looked pretty enough to eat, 
too, as she stood there in her dark purple linen gown, with a spoon in 
one hand. Her bright hair fell over her left shoulder in a thick plait. 

“Are you here alone?” he asked in surprise—and some disap- 
proval. She seemed such a child—and such 2a nice child. 

“ Oh, no, my sister ’s here, too, but her head is so bad that I’m get- 
ting breakfast to-day. She doesn’t generally have headaches. I feel 
worried about her. I’m afraid she was out in the sun too long yester- 
day afternoon——” 

Evelyn started. “In the garden?” he asked quickly. “ Asleep?” 

Iris did n’t answer, but regarded him with dark suspicion and annoy- 
ance. She was telling herself sadly that the game was certainly up. 
She and Primrose would have to fly directly he turned his detestable 
back upon the house. All their peace and happiness and rest was over. 
All was lost. She could have shaken him for his blundering interfer- 
ence. 

“In the garden?” he asked. “ Yesterday afternoon? Did she go 
to sleep in the garden? Has she fallen under the enchantment, too?” 

Iris glared at him. 

“T have never heard a milkman talk in such an extraordinary way 
in all my life,” she said coldly. “ Kindly give me the can and go.” 

He saw by the frightened glances she cast over his shoulder at the 
door into the yard that she expected him to be followed by an army of 
policemen and a host of angry whiskered proprietors. He was a discern- 
ing young man, and his first faint suspicion was growing very strong. 
He was beginning to guess the truth. He was beginning to see, too, 
why Gordon had found that disgracefully weedy garden so attractive. 
He wondered how far he dared go; how much he dared say. His one 
wish was to reassure this delightful child, and he had a shrewd suspicion 
that if he did n’t do something, they would fly, bag and baggage, directly 
his back was turned. In which he was undoubtedly right. 

“Look here,” he said quickly, in a very kind voice. “ You don’t 
want the whole village to know that you’re taking care of the Star- 
lings’ house. I can quite see that. You would find it very tiresome. 
You don’t want to be bothered with tradespeople touting for orders, 
and men selling bootlaces, and young women collecting for foreign 
missions—do you? I shouldn’t myself. Please don’t think I shall 
betray you. I shall not tell a soul that the house is n’t empty still.” 

He did n’t laugh as he said this, and something in his kind, quiet 
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voice and sympathetic, friendly gray eyes disarmed the frightened girl. 
She was quick enough to see that he meant to be friendly. She drew 
a deep breath of relief. 

“You really mean that?” 

“Yes, I do indeed. Please do believe me.” 

“Then ”—she hesitated and faced him bravely, spurred on by a 
passionate loathing for deceit of any kind—“ we ’re not in charge. We 
only put ourselves in charge, but we are honest, and we’re doing our 
duty. I should like you to know that we are doing our duty by the 
house.” 

He looked inquiringly at her. Her earnestness puzzled him. What 
did the blue-eyed chit mean by this absurd talk about duty? 

“T mean that we found the house in a terrible state—terrible !— 
and we ’re cleaning it. It’s a dear old house, and we love the furniture 
—at least, Primrose does, and I—I quite like it. You would n’t be- 
lieve what we’ve done already. Primrose does the most, because she 
never gets tired of polishing and scrubbing, and it’s a perfect hobby 
with her, but I help, too—I do, really.” 

So this was the secret of the dining-room and the hall! It was a 
very charming little secret, he thought, as he gazed admiringly at her 
flushed face. 

“Do you, indeed?” he asked respectfully. 

She went on very earnestly: “We are paying honestly for our 
lodging—really, we are. iam we ’re being very nice to Grayson, too. 
He was so glad to have us.” 

“T can well believe it,” Evelyn murmured. 

“ But you would n’t believe how thin the poor thing was. I’m 
very glad you ’ve brought some milk for him. We have n’t had any for 
a long time. Only——” She stopped and hesitated. 

“How do you get things to eat?” he asked anxiously. 

Iris hesitated. 

“ We slip out of the side door at night, when it’s just getting dark 
enough to make us insignificant.” 

“Ts it ever dark enough for that?” 

“TI beg your pardon——” She stared. 

He pulled himself together. “ But of course, with all those trees, 
the lane soon gets dark.” He was glad then that he had undone 
Gordon’s officious interfering work with the little green door, but 
he was sorry to find that Iris’s eyes were still very frightened and 
unconvinced. 

“T know Primrose will be angry with me,” she said uncomfort- 
ably. “ At least—she is n’t often angry, but I am afraid she will insist 
upon our going away at once. We shall have to go now. And we 
were so happy. Oh, why—why did you come?” Her voice dragged 
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into a little wail, and Evelyn carefully closed the inner door into the 
hall and came back to her. 

“Then don’t tell her,” he said firmly. “Just look at me for a 
moment. You know you may trust me. Don’t I look trustworthy? 
I promise that I will keep your secret faithfully, but I ’Il do more than 
that. Ill keep those Tapes away.” 

“Tapes?” Her scared voice urged him on. 

“Mrs. Tape is the duchess who is supposed to keep this house in 
order. She’s the charlady Mrs. Starling left in charge.” 

A scornful light crept into the blue eyes before him, which he 
understood and appreciated to the full. He smiled disarmingly. 

“Yes, I know she never came near the place. She’s a hopeless 
fraud. I shall give her the sack——” 

“You'll give her the sack? ” 

Then Evelyn remembered his place. “I mean—we at the farm, 
you know—we ’ll give her the sack. We’re more or less in Mrs. 
Starling’s confidence. If Mrs. Budlip tells my—tells Mrs. Starling 
that the Tape woman is no good, Mrs. Starling will write to Mrs. Budlip 
to find another woman to take her place at once. And that’s where 
my influence will come in.” 

“How?” Iris regarded him with deep interest. She thought 
she had never heard a more unconvincing explanation. 

He hesitated. 

“ Well—I—you see, they generally give me the odd jobs to do. 
You see, I’m all over the place with that milk float. I get opportuni- 
ties denied to ordinary men. I shall tell Mrs. Budlip that I’ve found 
a suitable person, and I shall just sit tight and do nothing at all, and 
—well—here you are.” 

“T see.” Iris’s interest deepened. “ What are you exactly at the 
farm?” she asked curiously. She wondered what he would say to that. 

“ Oh—er—handy man generally. A sort of Jack-of-all-trades in 
between milking times.” 

“Very handy, I should think,” she murmured softly. There was 
a light in her eyes that he could n’t quite make out. “Thank you so 
much. I say—look here, why are you so friendly to us? Why not 
turn us out for—for taking possession like this?” 

He was at loss for a reply, but he dared not venture upon the truth ; 
besides, he was not altogether sure what the truth was. 

“Ts it because you think I’m pretty?” She asked the question 
with a sudden ferocity he had not expected. 

Evelyn’s keen instincts saved him from the compliment which 
would have spelt ruin to all his plans. If he had said, yes, it was 
because she had eyes like the morning and cheeks like almond blossom, 
he would have been hopelessly lost, and he knew it and was wise. 
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“ Are you pretty? ” he asked innocently, meeting her eyes with calm 
inquiry. 

Iris smiled delightfully. 

“ Well—yes—I suppose you are,” he said reluctantly. “I’m 
sorry I had n’t noticed. What J was thinking,” he went on ardently, 
“was that it was such a pity that the dear old place should go to rack 
and ruin when it has such a good chance of being saved and brought 
back to its old glory by people who really appreciate and understand it. 
And, then, I’m rather a friendly, good-hearted kind of chap, too. 
Besides, I’m superstitious. The whole thing looks to me like an inter- 
vention of Providence. Who am I to try to frustrate the plans of the 
Immortals? Why should n’t you stay here in peace if you are happy? 
It’s only common sense to let well alone.” 

Iris laughed again. She really liked him very much. No one 
could help seeing that he meant to be nice. He didn’t try to make 
love to her. He was most respectful. He had inspired her with a 
confidence quite against her reason from the very beginning. Besides, 
- was n’t what he said about Providence quite likely to be true? 

“Do you mind,” she said anxiously, “if I make some bread and 
milk for Primrose of part of this milk, instead of giving it all to 
Grayson ?” 

“No, of course not. I could bring some more if you liked. But 
how will you explain the milk to your sister, if you are going to keep 
it a secret?” 

“T’m not going to keep it secret,” she said indignantly. “I mrust 
explain. I could n’t keep a secret like that from Primrose. I never 
have. It would simply burn me up. There’d be nothing left of me 
but a cinder in a week. She’s such a dear. You don’t know what a 
dear she is.” Evelyn repressed a desire to tell her that if there was any 
family resemblance at all he could easily guess. “ But I must make 
her understand that you’re quite trustworthy,” she went on. “It 
won’t be so easy, but I’m sure you are.” 

“T know I am,” Evelyn assured her gravely. “Thank you for see- 
ing it.” 

“But don’t come again.” 

His face fell. 

“ May n’t I bring some more milk for Grayson? I’ve had orders 
about it. You would n’t like me to lose my place by neglecting orders? 
I won’t annoy you. Ill leave it on the step if you like.” 

Before she had time to refuse, he lifted his hat and went off, in- 
tensely conscious of his shirt-sleeves and the shiny sateen black of his 
waistcoat. 

But it was his shiny boots that Iris was looking at. She called 
him back in a whisper before he was out of the yard. He turned 
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eagerly, and she stood looking down at him from the top step with 
a very pink and smiling face. There was a merry light in her blue 
eyes that he did n’t quite understand. 

“What an absent-minded milkman you are!” said she. “ You ’ve 
forgotten your can.” 

Evelyn took it gratefully and hurried away. When he handed it 
in at the farm and explained about the cat, Mrs. Budlip told him that 
Grayson lived with them—in the barn. ’Ad done for eighteen months. 
A fair terror for rats, too. 

Evelyn sighed. 

“My mother’s worrying about him,” he said. “TI promised to see 
to it while I was here and to leave instructions when I go. But if you 
say he lives here x 

“As done for eighteen months,” said Mrs. Budlip pleasantly. 

Evelyn went back to the hotel, sorrowful indeed that that excuse had 
failed him. 


VI. 


“Tere isn’t the slightest reason why you should feel afraid,” 
said Iris sharply. She sat on the edge of a brightly polished table in 
the library, watching Primrose hard at work with a large jar of bees- 
wax and turpentine and several evil-smelling cloths. “ He only meant 
to be kind. One can always tell. He was quite brotherly. You’d 
have trusted him, too, if you ’d seen him.” 

“Why should he be kind? ” 

“Why should n’t he? People sometimes are, strange as it may 
seem.” 

“ You trust to your pretty face to pull you out of every hole, Iris.” 
Her voice was very distressed. 

“Well, it often'has. You can’t deny it. And it’s not my fatal 
beauty this time anyhow. You are quite wrong. It’s because he’s 
so nice, that he’s doing it, not in the least because J ’m so pretty.” 

“How do you know?” Primrose demanded sternly. “ You can’t 
possibly know.” 

Iris slipped to her feet and assumed an attitude of defiance, with 
her arms akimbo. 

“T know because he told me.” | 

“Told you? How could he tell you?” 

“T asked him straight out. I said, ‘Are you doing this because 
I’m pretty?’ and you could see he was quite surprised.” 

“T don’t wonder at that,” Primrose said with a groan. 

Iris reddened. 

“T mean, he ’d never even noticed it.” 

“Ts he short-sighted, then?” 
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“No, but he’s not impressionable, that’s all. He said, ‘Are you 
pretty?’ and then he looked at me quite calmly and said, ‘ Ye-es, I 
suppose you are.’ ” 

“ Iris ! 

“No, he wasn’t in the least insolent. I know it sounds like that 
as I tell it, but his manner was really most reassuring. He said he was 
doing it because he was only too glad to see the dear old house being 
properly looked after.” 

“Why was it ‘dear’ to him?” Primrose asked suspiciously. 

Iris hesitated. “ He’s lived at the farm since he was a child,” said 
she, with a mischievous laugh. Her eyes wandered to a large framed 
photograph of a young man in flannels on the wall. Her sister followed 
the direction of her eyes with amazement. 

“ No ! ”? 

“Yes,” said Iris calmly. 

“ And how does he know we shall take care of the dear old house? ” 
Primrose asked, when she had recovered from the shock. 

“Well, he ’d seen the dining-room and the hall, and he was much 
impressed. Besides, I told him about the beeswax and turpentine. I 
had to in self-defense. He looked quite touched. He thought the 
dining-room was lovely.” 

“Tris! He’s not been inside? Oh, when?” 

Iris looked uneasy, too, then. She had n’t thought of that. 

“Yesterday, I suppose. I expect it was when you were asleep in 
the garden. And——” She stopped and sat down suddenly. “I 
wonder how much of the house he did look over. Primrose!” 

“ Well, he would n’t be likely to go higher than the first floor,” her 
sister said soothingly. “ You’d have heard him if he ’d come up to the 
attic.” 

“Yes, of course I should.” Iris was openly relieved. “ With his 
heavy boots.” 

“We'd better go and look for rooms at once,” her sister went on 
mournfully. “I should like to have finished first. I should n’t feel 
dishonest if I left the house looking as beautiful as it ought. But it 
will take weeks. I wish I could take those carpets up. Could n’t we 
manage to shake them on the grass—you and I? Before we go, I 
mean.” 

“We are n’t going.” Iris set her teeth. “No; we’re going to trust 
him. I said we would, and we will. One must keep one’s word. 
After all, we can only be turned out. If the worst comes to the worst, 
we can only go. I do not believe we’ve come within the reach of the 
law—long as its tiresome old arm is.” 

Meanwhile, Gordon was breakfasting alone in the coffee-room of the 
hotel, and Evelyn was taking decided steps towards the other end of 
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the town, where the Tapes lived. He found Mrs. Tape on the point 
of setting out to do a day’s washing, and there and then he gave her 
notice. He said that his mother was making other and more satisfac- 
tory arrangements for the care-taking. He said the house was a per- 
fect disgrace. He said that she didn’t deserve a penny, but that 
he’d pay her the agreed wage on one condition, and that was that 
he never saw her face again, or the face of any of her family. He said 
that if she ever showed it within those hallowed precincts again, she 
would be summoned for breach of contract, and punished with the ut- 
most rigor of the English law. 

Mrs. Tape turned a faint crimson and sat down on the couch-chair 
in a heap. 

“There ’s never been no words between your mother and me,” she 
said breathlessly. “I was on the very point of giving it a real good do. 
You would n’t believe how that dust collex. You can’t keep pace.” 

“Yes, I can,” said Evelyn meaningly. 

“T’ve left a napron in the kitchen drawer. I Il slip round an-——” 

“Tt shall be sent by post,” said Evelyn firmly. “I do not wish 
you to come near the place again. See?” 

Mrs. Tape saw, and wept, and presently she heaped coals of fire on 
his head by giving him a kind warning. 

“Tt needs some one livin’ in it,” said she sharply. “'There’s a deal 
of ’ouses been broken into lately—an’ empty ’ouses, too, for lead pipe 
and what-not. Mrs. Starling asked the police to keep a special eye on 
the ’ouse, but he can’t be everywhere, and there’s a deal of valuable 
furniture in that there ’ouse. The police has more than his hands full 
now, with them lead-piping cases. He was saying so only yesterday. 
You ’d think, if there’s a gang, as they’d find a furnished ’ouse 
a sight more tempting than them lead pipes. I’m warning you out of 
kindness. I was on the point of writing to your mar. I wanted me 
*usband to go an’ sleep there, but he’s not strong, and he did n’t feel 
up to facing a burglar without ’is boots. My advice——” 

“Thank you,” said Evelyn hastily. “When I want your 
advice——” 

“T won’t say as the police ’as n’t kep’ a special eye, but 

“Thank you,” said Evelyn again, and with that departed. He went 
back to the hotel and wrote a letter to his mother to tell her that he had 
given the Tapes notice and was going to engage a more suitable person 
to give it a thorough cleaning, which it badly wanted. He also said 
that he thought he would stay on here a week or so, as Gordon seemed 
to like the place, and he felt better already himself, and he wanted to 
make more detailed arrangements for the sale. The agent Mollison 
was very much occupied, it seemed, and he could n’t be got at easily. 
He felt that, regarded as a serious effort, this letter was strangely un- 
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convincing. And he wondered in a dazed sort of way why on earth 
he was taking all this trouble. Was he really going to stay all that 
time in Goldenbeaches? And why—why? He wondered at first, with 
a faint, half-hearted prudence, what he was letting himself in for—but 
not for long, because he did n’t really care much by that time. Some- 
thing extraordinary had happened to him. He realized that to the full. 
What it was exactly was the part of it which he did not realize. 

He found Gordon smoking in the little garden beside the bowling 
green. That youth greeted him with some excitement in his manner. 

“T’ve been talking to the landlord,” he said at once. “I don’t 
feel at all comfortable about that house of yours.” 

“Why should you feel comfortable?” Evelyn demanded. 

“T don’t like these rumors——” 

“Rumors?” Evelyn started. “What on earth do you mean?” 

Gordon looked surprised at the tone he was taking. 

“ Well—do you think it sufficiently protected? There aren’t any 
shutters, are there? ” 

“No,” said Evelyn, slowly filling a pipe; “of course not. How 
many houses in this town have shutters? Morning Side’s all right, 
I’m sure of that, because the police give it a special eye.” 

“Tt sounds rather inadequate.” Gordon was not satisfied evidently. 

“Though I’m not sure,” Evelyn murmured, “ that the special eye 
won’t be worse than burglars.” . 

Gordon looked distinctly surprised at that. 

“ You ’ve heard, too, then?” he said. 

“Yes. The Lady Tape has been telling me that the town is in- 
fested by what she calls ‘a gang.’ At present the gang specializes in 
lead pipes, the lining of butler’s pantry basins, and metal fittings, but 
the Lady Tape thinks the Morning Side furniture would be sure to 
attract them if they only knew about it. Perhaps she’s told them, 
and now really repents. You never know. She’s the sort of incom- 
petent person who would.” 

“Old Bottle Nose thinks it’s unsafe, too,’ Gordon went on anx- 
iously. “He thinks you ought to put somebody in to take care of it. 
He thinks it’s desperately unsafe. He’s just been telling me his 
thoughts.” 

Evelyn wished to disguise his own uneasiness as much as possible, 
and he did n’t think that there was any real danger. If the house had 
been let alone all this time, surely it would be let alone a little longer. 
He would tell that blue-eyed chit to light candles and lamps every night. 
Of course the gas was cut off. He would tell the policeman that the 
house was in the charge of care-takers, but that he must sharpen that 

special eye of his on his nightly rounds. Evelyn kept all these thoughts 
to himself. 
Vou. LXXXVIII.—11 
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“T thought,” said Gordon slowly, “that it would be as well to see 
to all the fastenings ourselves—at once. If you’re going to see your 
agent—Mollison—what ’s his name ?—this afternoon, I ’1] stroll round 
for you with pleasure and see that everything’s safe. I’m rather a 
handy chap, you know. I can deal with any old lock, in the most——” 

“ Thanks,” Evelyn hastily interrupted this generous offer. “I’m - 
going round myself later on in the evening, and I can see to it then: 
I want to take you to the Rectory this afternoon. You'll like the 
girls. The plump one’s quite a little peach. They ’ll give you a rip- 
ping game of tennis, too. You'll only get fat if you loaf about all day 
without any exercise, old man.” 

The fear of increasing weight was a sword of Damocles hanging 
always by a thread over young Harrison’s head, but he did not hesitate 
now to say that it was far too hot for tennis. He said guilefully that 
he ’d go and slack it on the sands after lunch. 

“While you see the agent,” he suggested persuasively. 

“ Good,” Evelyn murmured, and he meant it. 

So young Harrison drifted off after lunch, and at three o’clock Eve- 
lyn found himself opening, as quietly as possible, the little green side 
door which led into the Morning Side garden. It was very warm and 
still and lovely, and he stopped almost on the threshold to listen for 
any light footstep or fresh young voice. But the only live things there 
seemed to be heavy, grumbling bees and painted butterflies. A large 
clump of flaming oriental poppies stood in his way, like a regiment 
of soldiers, a royal guard of honor for the enchanted princesses. The 
spell was working fast. The warm slumberous air, and the strong 
scents of the syringa and sweet-brier, would have overpowered his sense 
of discretion even if he had brought it with him. He hadn’t. He 
went quietly round the weedy path to the old wooden seat at the far 
end of the garden, and there he found Blue-Eyes herself sitting all 
alone, reading his own old Jungle Book with the broken cover. She 
wore the same dark purple linen dress. Her collar was dark, too—of 
the boyish, Peter Pan kind, and at each corner some one had embroid- 
ered little purple fleurs-de-lys—her namesakes, but he did n’t know then 
that her name was Iris. Her throat looked very white over her dark 
dress, but her face was getting browned now with so much sunshine. 
Her heavy hair was a bright, soft chestnut and quite golden in the sun. 
There was a wicked dimple in her left cheek. She smiled when she 
saw him, then collected her scattered wits and frowned. 

“Please forgive me”—he looked down at her with imploring 
eyes. “I really haven’t come to worry you. At least, that’s not 
quite true. I am afraid I have, but I had to come. I could n’t help 
it when I heard——” He stopped. He was afraid to frighten her. 

“ Heard?” she asked in alarm. 
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“You would n’t like me to have sent a policeman instead?” he 
asked thoughtlessly. 

“I—I beg your pardon——” She half rose. Her paling cheeks 
and frightened eyes went to his heart. He went on hastily: 

“ You see—the town has been rather upset lately by a silly band of 
youths who are breaking into empty houses to steal lead piping and 
’ metal fittings and silly old things like that. I don’t think that there 
_is the slightest danger that they will come here. Still, it won’t hurt 

to take a few precautions, only—perhaps it would be as well if you were 
to try to make the house look more or less inhabited at night. If you 
were to put a lamp in the hall and candles in a few of the bedrooms 
every night, I am sure no one would annoy you. I could easily tell 
the policeman that there was a care-taker sleeping in, and that would 
explain the lights to him. It’s really beautifully simple.” 

Iris was frightened—not of the burglars at all, but of discovery. 

“Tt does seem simple,” she said coldly, watching him curiously. 
“So simple that I think we will go away this afternoon, and then you 
can put in a large man with a club and big boots. He will protect 
the furniture better than we could.” 

His face fell, and he began again eagerly. 

“Don’t look at me as if I were an enemy,” he said sadly. “You 
promised to trust me. I can’t help feeling anxious, and it’s not 
altogether for the furniture. No one shall worry yot. If I have to 
watch in the garden myself, I assure you that no one——” 

Iris burst into an irresponsible gurgle of laughter at that. 

“You are kind,” she said. “ Yes, I will try to believe you. No, 
you must n’t watch in the garden. It’s simply dripping with dew every 
night. I should be much, much, more afraid of your catching your 
death of cold, than of any burglars. Then I should have murder on 
my conscience, as well as house-breaking. Ill light up as you say.” 

“ May n’t I sit down for five minutes? I have such a large round 
every morning. I’m so tired.” His pathetic plea of fatigue did not 
deceive her, but she was very bored, and she really liked him exceed- 
ingly. He saw that she was relenting and sat down. 

“As you are here,” she said, turning towards him a little, her 
pretty arm, bare to the elbow, lying along the back of the seat, her 
warm brown cheek resting on her cool linen sleeve, “I should like to 
tell you all the truth. I should like to tell you our life’s histories. 
I should like to tell you that we are n’t altogether vile.” 

“T’m rather glad to know that,” he responded gravely. 

She sighed. “This house is called Morning Side. The front gets 
all the sun. We keep on the shady side.” 

“ Oh, you keep on the shady side? ” 

“Yes. And very suitable it is. We’re not bad—but shady.” 
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“Shady?” He raised his eyebrows. “ How?” 

“You can’t deny that our conduct has a shady appearance,” she 
went on. “We keep in the dark like qoetanes of the night—like 
earwigs and spiders and bats and owls and—— 

“Nightingales and evening primroses and the night-blooming 
cereus—you know the night-blooming cereus?” He said two lines 
with his eyes on her face: 


“For those sweet leaves in darkness have unfurled 
That shunned the gaudy splendor of the world.” 


Then he stopped and looked painfully ashamed of himself. He won- 
dered what Gordon would say if he heard him behaving like a silly ass. 

But Iris did n’t think it silly at all. She liked it, and watched his 
agitated face reflectively. Then, with a deep sigh: “I want you to 
know that if we are adventuresses, we ’re a very harmless kind.” 

He smiled. 

“T’m not sure of that,” he said slowly. She hurried on. 

“We have seen better days——” Here she glanced round the 
tangle of flowers and heavy green. She thought a moment and then 
added sadly: “ But not much.” 

Evelyn met her eyes as they came back to him. He met them and 
lost himself hopelessly in the blue clear depths. 

“ Better days,” he repeated quietly. “J haven’t. Have you?” 

Iris was silent for a moment, wondering. 

“ Not much,” she said. Her voice had altered as she said it, almost 
as his had altered. But she pulled herself together. She could n’t 
let herself drift like this. It was simply insane. 

“Tf you will tell me why you pretended to be a milkman this 
morning,” said she lightly, “Ill tell you what-it was that drove Prim- 
rose and me into house-breaking.” 


Vil. 


“ Have you seen the young rose when its bud is expanding? 
*T is an emblem of her, nor more fair to the view: 
Have you seen the fresh violet with dew-drops depending? 
It is not more bright than her eyes’ lovely blue. 


May the heart, fairest maid, that can ever deceive thee 
First steal thy affections in life’s early hours, 

And to the wide world then unfeelingly leave thee— 
May that heart never prosper, but fade like thy flowers.” 


“ Gordon! ” 
“ Hallo, there! ” 
“What are you going to do with yourself this afternoon?” ‘This 


was the second day. 
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“Oh, about the same as yesterday. Just slack it, I suppose. This 
weather is too beastly hot for any old exercise. What are you going 
to do?” 

Evelyn did n’t lie gracefully, so he said he had n’t caught the agent 
yet—which was quite true—and that he might have better luck to-day, 
which was, from his point of view, barely possible. They were sitting 
by the bowling green as usual, and they had both been out all morning— 
separate ways. Neither of them, fortunately, showed the least interest 
in the movements of the other. As they sat there, a waiter came up 
with a telegram for Mr. Starling. Evelyn opened it and read it aloud 
anxiously. 


Letter received. Why dismiss Tape? Is anything wrong? Shall 
I come? MOTHER 


“Have you got a form?” Evelyn asked hastily. 


The waiter pro- 
duced one. 


No necessity to come. Everything satisfactory. Letter follows. 
Love. EVELYN 


“Tf it’s to follow, perhaps I’d better go in and write it now.” 
Evelyn rose, looking worried. 

“Rub it in—all this difficulty about getting hold of the agent,” 
young Harrison suggested kindly. 

Evelyn did. He also enlarged upon Mrs. Tape’ s treatment of the 
furniture. He said the new care-taker was getting the things into 
excellent order. You could see your face in the oak, he said. She was 
younger and stronger and altogether more capable. She was a good, 
honest soul, he was sure, and needed the work. This, he felt sure, 
would gild his action in his mother’s kind eyes. 

“Heaven forgive me,” he said as he sealed up the envelope. He 
had made no effort so far to see the agent Mollison. He had done 
nothing at all except get up in the middle of last night and walk three 
times round the Morning Side garden, to see if there was any sign of 
burglars. He was afraid he was beginning to behave like a blithering 
idiot. Yet he couldn’t help himself. He had no program. He 
had fallen, it seemed, into “a land where it was always afternoon.” 
And he was letting himself drift. The only definite intention of any 
kind that he was conscious of was the intention that the intruders in 
Morning Side should be undisturbed. He must keep all the threaten- 
ing invasions away—Tapes, Mollison, the policeman with the special 
eye, Gordon, his mother. What the end was to be, he did not dare 
to inquire. 

At three o’clock Gordon had disappeared, and Evelyn went once 
more by the side door into the garden. Iris was there at the seat, clean- 
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ing a brass tray—an Egyptian tray covered with gods and snakes and 
other creatures hideous and unknown. 

“T found a basket of strawberries and a chicken on the doorstep,” 
she said at once. “ You must n’t, please, do things like that. How 
are we to cook a fowl over our spirit-lamp? Are we to roll it in a ball 
of clay and bake it on a bonfire, like red Indians. We dare n’t light 
the kitchen fire.” 

“T think you dare now,” he said reassuringly. “ People expect the 
new charwoman to light the kitchen fire. You must have a decent 
meal at least once a day.” 

He had a manly horror of scrappy feminine meals, and his voice 
was anxious. 

“T have much more interesting meals now than when I used to 
teach,” said Iris. “If you’d lived on pink shiny mutton and semo- 
lina pudding for years, you ’d appreciate the sort of meals we ’re having 
now.” 

He looked interested. 

“Teach? Did you? What did you teach?” 

“ Oh ”—vaguely—* just English. You don’t really need to know 
anything to teach in a small private school. Primrose is cleverer than 
Iam. She’s rather a swell at German grammar.” - 

“T wish you’d teach me,” the young man murmured. “ My edu- 
cation has been most shockingly neglected, and I feel it so because I’m 
so ambitious.” 

“Are you ambitious? I suppose you hope that in time you will 
become a master milkman?” she asked mischievously. The joke still 
pleased her. 

“Tf all goes well, I shall go higher than that,” said he confidently. 
“ Much higher.” 

“You don’t mean that you’re going to save up and buy yourself 
a little farm?” 

“ Not a little farm.” 

Iris was watching him curiously, but she was bound to admit that 
she liked him very much. She liked him more and more and more. 

“Have you heard anything more about the burglars?” she asked 
demurely. 

“Not a word.” 

“T heard a scrunch, scrunch, scrunch, round the garden in the 
middle of the night,” she said, with her eyes still intent upon his face. 
“T was n’t a bit frightened either. I suppose it was only the policeman 
with the special eye.” 

“T suppose it was,” said Evelyn. 

“Why do policemen always wear boots like barges?” she asked 
innocently. 
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“Do they?” He looked hurt, and by that she knew. She had 
only wanted to know. Her voice changed quickly—grew softer, and 
she looked away as she spoke. 

“T must n’t stay and talk to you out here,” she said. “ If you will 
come to the house, my sister and I will give you some tea in the kitchen. 
There can’t be anything wrong in the charladies giving tea to the milk- 
man, can there? ” 

He laughed and followed her up the long middle path between the 
lawn and the rose-beds, where the grass on one side and the thicket of 
briers on the other reached to his elbows and almost to her shoulders. 
Yet when they reached the back door he did n’t go in, but sat down on 
the steps and talked to Grayson with such gratitude and affection that 
that long-neglected animal could hardly believe in. The second door 
—the one between the kitchen and the hall—also stood open, and 
Evelyn heard with great distinctness a frank and boyish laugh ring 
through the house. He leaped up and stared at Iris. She was lighting 
the spirit-lamp, but she looked up from it and smiled mischievously. 

“You have another visitor?” he asked breathlessly. 

Iris put the tin kettle on the lamp. 

“ Well—hardly that. It’s the nice boy who helps Primrose with 
the furniture.” * 

“ The—nice—boy—who——-_ Well, I’m dashed!” He certainly 
looked it. He sat down again—this time on Grayson. There was a 
yell, and a break in the conversation in the drawing-room, then Iris 
went on. 

“He came in yesterday to see if all the locks were in good order. 
It seems that the agent had heard about the burglar scare, too, and 
he was as anxious as you were to know that the furniture was safe. 
He was most obliging—the lock man, I mean. He mended the kitchen 
window, and made the dining-room door-handle right, and screwed up 
the tap in the scullery. It drips. Then he saw Primrose moving 
that great buh] cabinet in the drawing-room, and he helped her with it. 
He stayed nearly an hour polishing. He says he always had a taste for 
housework. He’s going to help take the carpets up. He quite thinks 
we ’re the care-taker’s nieces. It never seemed strange to him that 
a care-taker should have nice nieces. He——” 

A manly voice in the hall was heard to say: 

“Why not take the curtains into the garden and shake them, and 
leave them out a bit to sweeten in the sun?” 

A girl’s voice, deeper than Iris’s—softer too perhaps—said : 

“ We dare n’t, because of the neighbors.” 

Tris flushed and met Evelyn’s inquiring eyes uncomfortably. 

“She must have told him the truth. She must have felt that he 
was to be trusted, too. It was J who invented the story about the care- 
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taker’s nieces, and he seemed to believe it. Primrose hated it, I could 
see. She hates lies even more than I do. She’s certainly told him the 
truth. I expect she thinks she can trust him, just as I——” _ 

“TI think you can trust him,” Evelyn murmured grimly, and he 
waited with some impatience for Gordon to make his appearance in the 
kitchen. The meeting was an interesting one, but they carried it off 
with a good grace, and admitted afterwards that it simplified things 
considerably. They need n’t lie to each other now, at any rate, Gordon 
said. Evelyn asked him how much he had been told of the truth. 

“Only that they had been very tired, especially the young one, 
who wasn’t strong, and they ’d looked in longingly at the deserted 
garden and had been tempted to rest there. And——” 

“Yes,” Evelyn cut him short. “ But before?” 

“No. I should like to know.” 

“There isn’t much, but it’s rather a shame. An old perisher of 
an uncle brought them up and promised to make them his heiresses. 
He turned them off in a rage one day over a political discussion—politi- 
cal, imagine it!—those children—and died without leaving them a 
penny. They had to set to and earn their own livings. One of them 
taught in a school, and the other—the pretty one—was a governess——” 

Gordon interrupted. 

“The school one is the pretty one,” he said quickly. “She’s got 
the most ripping blue eyes——” 

Evelyn smiled tolerantly. He knew better. Eyes indeed! If you 
began to talk about eyes——! 

“ Well, anyhow, the governess one—Iris—could n’t stand the snob- 
bish old Pharisee who employed her, and she left one day in a rage, 
and persuaded her sister to give up the school and come here to try to 
get some work where they could live together. It seems that Iris is n’t 
very strong, and this sheltered place, facing south, had been recom- 
mended. They were dead beat trying to find cheap lodgings, but they 
had a few pounds, and they hid themselves in here, and were so happy 
in Morning Side that they thought they ’d have a fortnight’s holiday 
before they really looked out. They thought their money would last 
if they were careful. They don’t seem to see the hopelessness of finding 
work in Goldenbeaches. I never saw such young optimists. What the 
devil is that foul-smelling stuff you’ve got all over your hands, 
Gordon?” 

Young Harrison ruefully regarded them. They were of a yellowish 
brown, with a glazed appearance. 

“ Beeswax and turpentine,” said he in ashamed tones. 

“What on earth——” 

“You dip a rag into it and smear it over the furniture. Then you 
get another rag and rub it off. It seems a silly thing to do, but I 
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offered, and they let me. I polished a whole grand piano—you could 
see your face in it when I’d done. I’m going in in the morning to 
take up the carpet. They ’re cleaning the whole house in return for 
their lodgings. I never saw any one so desperately bent upon being 
honest as that pretty one.” 

“ Which?” Evelyn demanded indignantly. 

Gordon eyed him curiously. 

“ Both,” he answered with glib diplomacy. “Both. Rampant con- 
sciences, both of em. They were dreadfully afraid I was going to give 
them up to the police or the owner. They ’re nice girls. They must n’t 
be annoyed by any infernal outsiders—police, or Lady Tape, or bur- 
glars, or——” 

“ Or Mother,” Evelyn added grimly. “ You remember that Mother 
wired to know if she should come.” 

“We must keep ’em all off.” Young Harrison was quite firm on 
that point. He seemed to be revelling in the idea. 

- “Yes,” said Evelyn, in a doubtful voice. “But how?” 

“ Oh, we ’ll have the time of our lives. We won’t let a soul go near 
them. It’ll be no end of a lark. It’s a regular adventure.” ‘The 
boy’s voice was full of excitement at the prospect. 

“ Yes—but after?” 

“ We must find something nice and easy for them to do, I suppose,” 
he replied rather reluctantly. 

“Yes? What?” 

Gordon waved the doubtful point aside and made another one clear. 
“You may think I was intruding when I went about those locks.” 

“ Not at all,” said Evelyn dryly. 

“T should like you to know,” said Gordon loftily, “ that I did not 
intrude upon them without justification. I met the pretty one two 
years ago, at a dance. Naturally, I wished to renew my acquaintance 
with her.” 

“Which one?” 

Gordon smiled. 

“The darker of the two. She remembered me perfectly. I never 
knew her name, but we sat out seven and an extra and two suppers. 
I knew her the moment I saw her asleep on the lawn.” 

“ She was asleep, too, then?” The exclamation slipped from Eve- 
lyn’s lips, and he would have recalled it if he could. No one must know 
of his adventure—— 

“Too?” Gordon asked in surprise. “'Then——” 

“Does every one go to sleep in this extraordinary air?” Evelyn 
asked innocently. “I can hardly keep awake. And you——” 

“Oh, I’m wide awake,” said his young friend pleasantly. “A 
precious sight more wide awake than you think. And if we do what 
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we ’ve set out to do, we shall jolly well both have to keep our eyes 


open, I can tell you.” 
“ Yes,” Evelyn said gloomily; “I think we shall.” 


VIII. 


Iris was singing to him, and it is possible that Evelyn, lying at her 
feet, thought he was already in Paradise. He was certainly in a coun- 
try upon whose enchanted shores he had never touched before. Her 
voice was the voice of an angel. Of this, at least, there could be no 
doubt. 


“What came with the roses? Dear thought of delight, 
That feared not extinction, that dreamt not of blight.” 


She certainly sang the strangest little songs. There were innumerable 
verses in this, but he objected to the sentiment as it went on. It was 


all right while the roses were coming, but— 


“What went with the roses? The love of long years 
That kindled to sunshine has withered in tears, 
And the joy that we deemed in a moment to clasp 
Had fled like a shade and eluded our grasp. 


“What went with the roses? The bark o’er the sea, 
With its treasure of loved ones; the leaf from the tree— 


The earliest reft—in our pathway is shed, 
And the birds of the springtime are silent or fled.” 


“ Not a bit of it,” Evelyn broke in cheerfully. “They ’re making 
as much noise now as any old Hungarian band.” 

I cannot conceal from you the fact that a whole fortnight had gone 
past, and Evelyn had not seen Mollison, the agent. He had not found 
another charwoman. He had not settled a day to return home. He 
had not offered his mother anything but the vaguest explanations. In 
a few days more his holiday must of necessity come to an end. He 
had done nothing at all about the sale of the furniture. Yet he had 
not spent his days in idleness. Anything but that. He had never 
worked so hard in his life. He had helped to shake nine carpets. He 
had cleaned many large and ornate pieces of furniture. He had actually 
washed them first with soap and water before he cleaned them. Gordon 
Harrison, too, had been working as he had never worked before, and 
the days had passed in a happy, innocent, child fashion, in which fur- 
niture-cleaning and carpet-shaking appeared only in the light of a fas- 
cinating and enthralling new game. They had washed all the old china 
in a large glass-doored cabinet and rearranged it admirably under Iris’s 
direction, for Iris was the only one who pretended to an artistic eye. 
They had, in fact, all four, whether they realized it or not, had the 
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time of their lives. And now Primrose was making tea in the house, 
and Evelyn was lying on the grass, and Iris was hemming dusters, with 
very large stitches very far apart and a great many long pauses for 
conversation. Young Harrison had been sent out for strawberries and 
cream and a loaf. If you had told that young man that he would 
cheerfully walk through the principal streets of a fashionable seaside 
town with a basket of strawberries oozing pink juices onto his spotless 
flannels, and a loaf in tissue paper under the other arm, he would have 
laughed you to scorn. Yet it was true. And when he had brought 
these things he went back to the house for the tray, thinking—if he 
thought at all—in a lazy, hazy sort of way that it was all because he had 
been right in the beginning, when he had said that this garden was en- 
chanted. Yet a faint memory clouded his young brow as he put the 
tray on the grass. 

“ Look here,” he said, addressing the company generally. “I think 
you ought to know that there ’s a reward out. I don’t want to frighten 
any one, but——” He stopped. 

The girls started and exchanged scared glances. 

“Oh, not for us?” they cried guiltily. 

“Don’t be a silly ass,” Evelyn scowled warningly at his friend. 

“Kindly wait,” said Gordon, with dignity, “till I am. A reward, 
I repeat it—a reward of fifty pounds for information leading to the 
conviction of person or persons unknown, who have been breaking into 
and stealing lead from the unoccupied houses known as Ash View, Spion 
Kop, Bannockburn, and Glen Strathspey.” 

Primrose sank back to her seat much relieved. If that was all—— 

“Tt was n’t kind to frighten us like that, Mr. Harrison,” she said, 
trying to laugh naturally. 

“TI wish I could earn that fifty pounds ”—lIris was excited at the 
bare thought of such wealth. “Why, if they broke in here——” 

“They won’t do that. They’ll see the lights and think there’s 
some one in. Keep the lights going, won’t you? It’s old Colonel 
Warham who offers the reward, I fancy. Spion Kop is his property, 
you see, and they say he’s furious about these raids. It is n’t the value 
of the lead—it’s the impertinence in looting from him. It’s funny 
when you think of the stories they tell of him in his Service days. Loot- 
ing from the looter! He’s fuming all over the town about it.” 

When these bewitched young men went back to their hotel at six 
o’clock, a pleasant surprise awaited them. They found a letter from 
Mrs. Starling. Evelyn opened it reluctantly. 


My peak Bor: 

1 cannot understand why, exactly, you did dismiss Tape, and I have 
had a most pathetic letter from the poor creature, explaining her 
apparent neglect in the most satisfactory way. Why did you not tell 
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me of all these unpleasant burglaries in the neighborhood? I have left 
most valuable things in Morning Side. Why don’t you get Mollison 
to arrange definitely about the sale? You don’t seem to have done any- 
thing yet. How on earth do you manage to pass the time? You 
were always so bored at Goldenbeaches when we lived there. As Sadie 
is still away, and as I feel rather anxious about these burglaries, 1 
think I will run down myself to-morrow. Engage a nice room at the 
hotel for one night. I will stay at Morning Side the next day. I 
shall probably arrive about eight. I am not allowed to eat any fish. 
Your loving 
MoTHER 


“ By George!” said Evelyn blankly. “ By George!” 

“ The letter,” said Gordon, picking up the envelope, “was written 
yesterday—Sunday. That’s why we did n’t get it this morning. It’s 
a pity we did n’t get it in time to wire. She will be here in less than 
two hours. My young friend, it behooves us to stir up our brains and 
make plans.” 

“Tt’s the very devil!” said Evelyn blankly. “The very devil!” 

He sat down at a little table by the window of the coffee-room, 
and plunged his fingers into his hair. 

“ This,” said he again, “is absolutely the limit. It is the ultimate 
thing. It is, to put it simply, the lid!” 

Gordon walked backwards and forwards with his hands in his 
pockets. 

“We must keep her away from the house,” said he at last. “ At 
all costs, we must keep her away from the house.” 

“ Nothing on earth,” said her son sadly, “ will keep her away from 
the house if she’s made up her mind to go to it.” 

“Then we must smuggle her quickly through the rooms while they 
do their shopping.” 

“They are n’t going out to-night.” 

“We must just tell them the truth, and get them to hide.” 

“ They ’ll probably clear out forever if we do that. They ’re awfully 
proud—in some ways. And we might lose them.” His voice tailed 
off dismally. “Suppose we lost them?” 

“ That ’s not to be thought of,” Gordon said firmly. “ We must get 
them to take rooms somewhere for a day or two.” 

Evelyn frowned. 

“Could n’t they just stay in the gardens while Mother inspects. 
They could hide their things. Or they could wait in the cellar. Mother 
surely won’t go down into the cellars at that time of night. Oh, I 
dare say she will. If she once begins, goodness alone knows where 
she end.” 

“We must tell her that the house is infested with rats, and that 
there ’s a regular colony of nests in the cellars.” 
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“Yes,” said Evelyn grimly ; “and she’ll send me out to buy green 
poison, and she ’ll spread it on slices of bread and butter and insist 
upon laying it all over those cellar floors herself. Or borrow a terrier. 
You don’t know Mother.” 

“Tt is ,rather awkward.” Gordon sat down and fell into thought. 
For a moment they were both lost in silence. Then Evelyn looked up. 

“Tf they hid among the rhododendron bushes in the shrubbery,” 
said he, “and if we hurry Mother through the house and promise to 
take her again early to-morrow morning, we might think of something 
else before the morning——” 

“We might.” Gordon’s voice was not hopeful. 

Evelyn hastily ordered dinner—without fish—and a room—a very 
comfortable room, in the hope that she would not wish to leave it too 
early, and after that they both hurried off to Morning Side. The girls 
were frightened and reluctant. They would rather go—oh, they ’d 
much rather go altogether, they said. Even to stop and confess and 
brave it out would be better than hiding behind rhododendron bushes. 
Evelyn felt that after his behavior of the last fortnight this would n’t 
do at all. Everything would want such a lot of explaining. He felt 
that they were none of them equal to the task of such explanation as 
the situation would call for by that time. 

“We shan’t be here long,” he said reassuringly. “Gordon shall 
come and let you know directly we’ve gone. You'll hide your luggage, 
won’t you? You can lock the box-room door and keep the key. Mother 
won’t have a key of that.” 

The two young men went to the station in such a confused and agi- 
tated state of mind that Mrs. Starling was puzzled more than ever. 
All her doubts and suspicions of the way things were going reappeared, 
strengthened a hundredfold. She ate a hurried dinner, obviously im- 
patient to get to Morning Side without delay. 

“ What is the name of your new charwoman?” she asked suddenly. 
They had not expected this. Evelyn hesitated. He had no lie ready. 

“ Er—Pen—yes, Penn.” 

- “Ts she really better than Mrs. Tape? Or is she only more 
plausible ? ” 

“Infinitely better.” He had no doubts on that score. “Lady Tape 
is the most low-down, incompetent, slatternly, unprincipled rag-tag- 
and-bob-tail of a creature that——” 

_ “Have you arranged for her to meet me there to-morrow?” 

“Who, Tape?” 

“ Of course not. The new char.” 

He hesitated. “Well, there hasn’t been much time to arrange 
details since I got your letter—has there? You posted it so late. Ill 
slip round presently, but she ’s very much engaged——” 
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“T thought you said she was sadly in need of work? ” 

“Oh, she was—but one place brings another. You know they 
always say you don’t get a place until you ’re in a place.” 

“T wonder how you ever manage to begin, then,” Mrs. Starling said 
curiously. “ But you must see that I can’t sleep in that house till the 
rooms are thoroughly aired.” 

“No, indeed!” Evelyn’s spirits rose. “That’s what I told Gor- 
don. ‘ Mother must n’t run the risk of rheumatic fever in that reeking 
house,’ I said. The first thing Gordon said when I took him round 
was, ‘My God! What an infernal vault!’ Wasn’t it, old man?” 

Gordon looked annoyed. It was not true, and it hardly sounded 
polite, somehow. 

“T noticed the paper peeling off,” he temporized. “And all the 
cupboards smell—well, moist. Decidedly moist. And then there were 
those green patches in the corner of the drawing-room carpet! You 
spotted those, Evelyn, at once.” 

Mrs. Starling started. 

“That good carpet! There! I knew it was perfectly reckless of 
me to leave it down. If we had n’t meant to come back in a fort- 
night——” 

“ You can jolly well go and paint green patches on it now,” Evelyn 
whispered to his young friend. “It’s rolled up, but she ’ll have it out. 
For heaven’s sake, don’t lie unnecessarily! ” 

“Why did n’t you get your precious charwoman to put the carpet 
out to air and——” 

“ We did,” Gordon eagerly assured her. “ All the carpets have been 
shaken and aired and left out in the sun——” 

Another shriek. 

“Tn the sun! My good boys, they will be faded to a rag. The 
woman ought to have known——” 

“Well,” said Evelyn desperately, “as soon as we can get her to 
arrange a day, you shall tell her all about it. And when we have had 
fires every day for a week—— 

She smiled tolerantly. 

“My good Evelyn, now that I have come, I shall see to all this 
myself. Kindly leave it to me. Your business is to arrange with 
Mollison about the sale. Come! Come! Are you ready?” 

Their open lingering strengthened all her vague suspicions. She 
knew there was something wrong. 

The smell of beeswax and turpentine struck them like a blow as they 
entered the hall, but Evelyn’s heart glowed with pride as his mother 
praised the fine polish which illuminated her precious things. 

“The woman certainly puts her heart in her work,” said she. 
Never, she said, never since she was first married—except of course 
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that house-parlor-maid who went off with the earrings—never had she 
found any one to keep the things like this. What she thought was 
that poor Tape could n’t have been so bad, after all. She was sure 
Evelyn had been unjust to Tape. 

“You can’t get things back in a fortnight,” said she decidedly, 
“ after months of neglect. The thing can’t be done. Don’t tell me.” 

“ Not with elbow grease?” Evelyn demanded scornfully. He knew 
better. It was insufferable to hear Tape praised for what they had done. 

“Not if your heart’s in your work?” Gordon inquired with real 
feeling. Tape indeed! 

“ Not even then,” was Mrs. Starling’s firm rejoinder, and they were 
helpless. How could they expostulate with such injustice? They 
had passed from room to room on the ground floor. They had climbed 
to the first and second floors, and nothing at all had happened to arouse 
suspicions in the lady’s breast. But when she began to climb the steep 
attic stairs Evelyn demurred. 

“Why bother about that?” he said considerately. “It’s only the 
box-rooms.” 

She was a stout lady and rather breathless, and he saw with joy that 
she was weakening. 

“ But Sadie asked me to see if she ’d left her Sandow Developer in 
the box-room,” she murmured, without conviction. 

“ We can look that up in the morning,” Evelyn said eagerly. “It’s 
getting dark now. We should never find it.” 

Mrs. Starling withdrew her foot from the first step. But then— 
alas !—as ill luck would have it, some light, shimmering thing dangling 
from the top railing in the sunset light caught her eyes. Even as she 
watched it, a sudden draught loosened its feeble hold, and it fell at 
her very feet. She picked it up and stared at it. 

It was a dark purple silk stocking. A silk stocking! 

She looked at her son in amazement as she dangled it before his 
dismayed eyes. 

“Ts it Tape or the new charwoman who wears silk stockings?” she 
asked dryly. “I should like to know.” 


Ix. 


“Isn’r it highly probable”—Evelyn pulled himself together— 
“isn’t it highly probable that those Tapes have been rummaging 
among your things in the attic—I mean, the box-room ? ” 

“My good boy! Am I the kind of person to wear purple 
stockings ? ” 

“No, no; not you, of course, but Sadie. She wears all sorts 
of——” 
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“ Sadie,” said his mother coldly, “ never wears purple. It makes 
her look sallow. It makes her look positively plain. It certainly does 
not belong to Sadie.” 

“ Could n’t she, perhaps, have worn it with something that toned?” 
Gordon suggested with desperate brilliancy. “Prune, or claret, or 
magenta, or—or even puce.” 

“T think you must both be mad.” Mrs. Sterling offered this solu- 
tion briefly, and after one long exchange of agonized looks the two dis- 
concerted young men gave up any further attempts at explanations 
and let her imagination drift where it would. There were some things 
that even a Cabinet Minister would be hard put to to explain. A wild 
story of some niece of Mrs. Tape, who had gone on the stage against her 
aunt’s wishes and come here to practise rag-time dances on the quiet, 
was dismissed at once as a possible way of making matters worse. The 
great thing now was to get the good lady out of the house as quickly 
as possible, but this was not as easy as an outsider might suppose. It 
was another half-hour before they shuffled her away, and then she knew 
that they were shuffling her away, and they knew that she knew that 
they were shuffling her away, and she knew that they knew that—well, 
altogether the situation was a little strained. They were afraid that 
she would make an early raid in the morning, and as soon as they had 
seen her safely into her room in the hotel Gordon said so. 

“The only way out of this infernal mess that J can think of,” 
Evelyn suggested, with a worried air, “is for you to pretend to be ill, 
with a temperature and cold shivers—it’s easily done. I used to do 
it at school. That would keep my mother in nursing you. She’ll 
feel more or less responsible, you see. You could easily keep her from 
doing any harm for a day or two.” 

“I’m —— if I do,” Gordon said at once, with a frank and unmis- 
takable sincerity. 

“You could easily say that you had caught a sunstroke or some- 
thing.” Evelyn warmed to the idea as he went on. “I’m sure you 
behaved uncommonly like it to-night. Be a little light-headed—more 
than usual, I mean—and have a temperature. I should think you ’d 
have one after that last hour of agony in Morning Side. Mine’s a 
hundred at least.” 

“Oh, is it?” Gordon spoke meaningly. “Then you’re obviously 
the one to be ill. Otherwise, I don’t think much of your blighted 
ingenuity.” 

“T can’t be ill,” Evelyn went on hastily, “ because so much depends 
on me. You must see that. You can’t keep my mother off, as I can. 
You have n’t had a lifelong experience of ——” 

“Your efforts could hardly be called successful this evening,” 


Gordon said dryly. 
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Evelyn ran his fingers distractedly through his hair till he looked 
like a large ruffled bird. 

“That unhappy stocking! Poor children, they must have lost 
it when they were dragging their things across to the box-room. 
There was a long darn on the instep that went to my heart. Did 
you notice it?” 

“ Oh, pull yourself together, man, for heaven’s sake,” Gordon advised 
brusquely. “This is no time for sentiment. We must go back at once 
and let them know that the coast is clear. I don’t know what they did 
with themselves. I could n’t find them when I slipped back to see if 
the side door was fastened.” 

The girls were not hiding in the garden. When it came to the 
point they simply could not do it. It was eleven o’clock before they 
crept through their green door, two dejected little objects. The young 
men hurried up to them full of apologies and regrets, but the first sight 
of the two pale, tear-stained faces struck them dumb. What could 
they say? However desperately they longed to help them, what could 
they say now? 

Primrose held out a trembling hand to Gordon at last. 

“Good-night. We—we are so ashamed. It’s very, very kind of 
you, but it must stop now. We can’t do this sort of thing again. It 
hurts too much. You see, we have some pride. We shall go to- 
morrow.” 

“Where?” Evelyn asked in a low voice. 

Primrose reddened, but her voice was steady as she answered him. 

“ We have made our plans, thank you. We are too miserable to talk 
to you now. We ought to have known better. It was a disgraceful— 
yes, a disgraceful thing to do. We never saw it quite so plainly as we 
see it to-night. To take possession in this impertinent way of some 
one else’s house! Why, it was the kind of thing tramps do.” 

Her voice broke. 

“What are we—but tramps?” Iris demanded bitterly. “We'd 
better say good-by now. We’re going very early, you see. We shan’t 
see you again. Good-by—and thank you very much. You’ve been 
very—very——” Her voice broke. 

Evelyn came nearer and took the hand she held out, but he did n’t 
let it go. 

“It is n’t quite fair—is it? ” he asked in a low voice. “ Do you think 
this is quite fair to us? Don’t we deserve to be treated as friends?” 

Iris was silent. She couldn’t say any more just then without 
breaking down. 

“ To-morrow,” he urged desperately. “If you’ll only go away for 
the day, I promise—yes, I faithfully promise that you shall not be 
disturbed again. I shall persuade my mother—I shall find some way 
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of persuading my mother to go home. She’s quite kind—and very 
often—open to persuasion.” He sighed deeply, and a fresh flicker 
of a smile showed on poor Iris’s trembling lips. 

“No, no; we can’t go on doing this sort of thing. We can’t go 
on being tramps any longer. We have some pride, you know, though 
it had n’t looked much like it untii—— Oh, we must say good-by 
now! Please let us say good-by.” 

Almost unconsciously as they spoke, Iris and Evelyn had moved a 
little distance from the others. Iris’s dark hat shadowed her blue eyes, 
but the moonlight shone on her pretty, quivering mouth. They found 
themselves walking down the middle path between the high grasses and 
shrubs. Those quivering lips were too much for Evelyn. He slipped 
his hand into her arm and held her closer to him. 

“Don’t you understand?” he said hastily. “Oh, my dear——” 
Iris was silent. “I can’t—I simply can’t let you go like this. I can’t 
lose you now.” 

Iris shook his arm off. 

“You ’re only playing,” she said with a sob. “Oh—you’re only 
playing!” 

“Playing? AmI? What’s the game, then?” He asked it bit- 
terly. He felt with some intensity that this was going to be no play 
to him. 

“You’re only playing at love. Do you think I don’t know? 
We’re just two pretty, audacious girls who amused you when you were 
bored. I don’t say you haven’t been kind. You’ve been very good 
to us, but we can see how little——-_ We are n’t going to trespass any 
longer. It’s very—well, I think it’s rather fine of you two—the 
way you ve kept us from being worried—but——” Her voice broke. 
“ We can’t take advantage of———_ Things are getting too complicated.” 

Evelyn distractedly admitted to himself that this, at least, was true. 
The poor child had turned towards him with her little tragic face raised, 
her lips trembling, her eyes brimming with unshed tears. He stooped 
suddenly and kissed her. It was madness, no doubt, but it seemed just 
then the only real thing to do. Wasn’t it the right and natural way to 
comfort the girl he loved?—the girl who loved him?—oh, hang! 

He dragged himself away then, for it was madness, and he knew it. 

“ Good-night,” he said hoarsely. “ Promise—promise me to do 
nothing till you’ve seen me again. There may be a better plan. 
There must be a way.” 

That the plan which had occurred to him was utterly foolish and 
imprudent, he knew even then, but the rapture of the thought had 
seized him, and he was helpless in its grip. Yet he dared not stay. 
He hurried away and broke in upon Gordon’s good-night without com- 
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“Come away,” he said harshly. “For God’s sake, come away!” 
He felt half crazy. He dragged his young friend, who was for the 
moment quite speechless with indignation, through the side door into 
the lane. He didn’t care how angry Harrison was. N. othing mattered 
but—— 

“What on earth——” Gordon demanded fiercely. ; 

“It was time,” said Evelyn wretchedly. “I’m mad, I think. 
If I had n’t come away, I should have made an utter fool of myself. 
I—I found myself making love to her.” 

“Well?” said Gordon shortly. “And why not, pray?” 

Evelyn groaned. 

“But it’s sheer madness—it’s insanity. I don’t know what to 
do. I hardly know what I want to do.” 

“T know what to do,” Gordon said at once. “And I know what 
I want. I’m going to get it, too.” He turned to go back to the gar- 
den, but they heard the back door shut sharply as he spoke. For to- 
night, at least, it was too late. Young Harrison could find no words 
to explain his opinion of Evelyn’s insufferable behavior. 

“T’ve no right to make love to a girl,” Evelyn went on miserably. 

“You ’ve no right to prevent me from making love to any girl,” 
Gordon said hotly. 

practically penniless.” 

“I’m not,” Gordon pointed out at once. “I never knew such 
a blithering idiot in my life. I’ve just asked Primrose to marry me.” 

Evelyn turned on him in amazement. 

“ Good heavens! ” 

“Why not?” 

“ Only—well—a fortnight ago——” 

“T was a mere boy a fortnight ago.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She said no. But she will, all the same.” 

“ How can I ask a girl to marry me on two hundred a year?” 

“Easily,” said Gordon cheerfully. “Heaps of men do. Thou- 
sands of chaps keep a wife and six children on a pound a week.” 

“ My mother,” said Evelyn sorrowfully, “ will see Mollison the first 
thing in the morning. There will be people sent in to Morning Side to 
make inventories and dab tickets on, and all sorts of horrors.” 

“ What about your seeing Mollison first?” Gordon suggested. For 
once, Evelyn was struck by his sagacity. 

“It’s not a bad idea. You mean, get him to delay things a bit?” 

“See what sort of a chap he is. You might be able to get him 
to help us—you never know. He’s a lawyer, isn’t he? He'll delay 
things if any one can. These fellows can make a thing spin out 
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Evelyn did not sleep at all that night. He was up at seven. Gor- 
don was left to watch Mrs. Starling’s movements, and escort her across 
to the other end of the town when she was ready, to see a purely imag- 
inary charwoman. 

“Tt will be so easy for you to forget which cottage it is when you 
get there,” Evelyn suggested. “ You’re a better liar than I am.” 

“You flatter me,” said his young friend grimly. 

Evelyn called upon Mr. Mollison when that gentleman was having 
his bath, and he waited an hour. The agent was a stoutish man with 
a humorous eye. Evelyn felt that he was not the kind of person 
to see the thing in its right light, but he desperately began his story. 

“My mother is coming to arrange about a sale at Morning Side,” 
he said mournfully. “ Did you know?” 

“ She ’s been writing to me to ask why I would n't meke an appoint- 
ment for you? You have n’t asked for one, have you?” Mr. Mollison 
inquired amiably. 

“The fact is ”—Evelyn hesitated—“ the fact is, I don’t want a sale 
in the dear old place.” 

He spoke in tones of lingering tenderness. Mollison took a chair 
at his desk and watched him narrowly. He was interested in young 
Starling, it seemed. 

“ Sentimental reasons?” he inquired casually. 

“Quite.” Evelyn’s tone was hearty. If anything was true, this 
was. “ You see, we were brought up in it.” 

“Ye-es. Very natural—but still, it’s no good playing with an 
aching tooth, is it? Have it out, my boy, have it out.” 

“Would you?” Evelyn demanded with sudden earnestness. Mol- 
lison seemed a little taken aback by his eager voice. 

“ What’s it all about?” he asked carefully. And Evelyn, driven 
by this time to desperate measures, told him. He told him the whole 
truth, and Mollison, knowing a good deal of human nature, saw that 
it was the truth he was telling, and believed him. 

“You want me to help these girls—only twenty, you say. Ah, 
poor children. You want me to help you to find work for them, is 
that it?” 

That was it yesterday; but to-day? 

“ Ye-es,” said Evelyn slowly. 

“You think you’re desperately in love with one of them? Is 
that it? You want to pick her up and carry her off where she shall 
never do a stroke of work again as long as she lives. You want, in fact, 
to marry her. My good boy, shell have to work harder than she ever 
worked in her life if she married you on two hundred a year.” 

Evelyn was miserably silent. It was all true. He knew it was all 
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“Give it up.” Mollison’s voice was firm but quite kind. “Tell 
your young friend to give it up. Ill see what I can do for the girls. 
I’ve influence in town. What is it—mother’s help, typist, schoolmis- 
tress? Oh, we’ll manage that. We’ll manage that. Young clients, 
I'll call them. What name did you say?” 

“ Pendragon,” said Evelyn slowly. “ Primrose and Iris——” 

“What?” Mollison sat up suddenly and stared at him. 

“ Pendragon,” said Evelyn irritably. Mollison’s prudence was mak- 
ing him feel as reckless as Gordon’s recklessness had made him prudent. 
He would not allow that poor child—— 

“Pendragon? You say Pendragon?” 

“Tris Pendragon. She’s the most adorable little peach of a girl. 
I can’t turn her out. How can I let the house while she and her sister 
are there? I would n’t turn them out for worlds. I ’d—I must tell 
my mother something. You know my mother. You will understand 
that something must be told. What on earth am I to do?” 

The agent gently pushed back his chair, drummed softly on the 
desk with his finger-tips, and asked: 

“ Nice girl?” 

Evelyn laughed disdainfully. 

“You love her? Real thing?” 

“Yes ”—shortly. Unhappily, there was no doubt at all about that. 

“Other chap loves other one?” 

“He seems to think he does. But—I doubt if he’s capable of as 
great a——” 

“She loves you?” 

Evelyn smiled shamefacedly. He was a modest youth. 

“ J—I should n’t be surprised if she did.” 

“] should n’t be surprised if she did, either,” Mollison said dryly. 
“You want my advice?” 

“Oh, hang it!” Evelyn was getting irritable. “What do you 
suppose I am here for?” 

“Then,” said Mr. Mollison weightily, “my advice to you is ”— 
he paused a second—“ marry the girl! Marry her without loss of time. 
Get a special license and marry her to-morrow! ” 

Evelyn turned quite white and smiled feebly. He wondered which 
of them had gone mad. 

“Come!” Mr. Mollison stood up cheerfully. “I was young 
once, myself. If you love her and she loves you, why, then, marry 
her at once. The great thing is to be true to yourself and let everything 
else go hang. Let your friend—if he’s a good chap—tell him to marry 
the other one.” 

“But why——” Evelyn was at a loss to understand Mollison’s 
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“ Why—oh, because I’m a sentimental old party. I’m not too 
old yet to like to see a pretty piece of knight-errantry in the young. 
Knights-errant—that’s it. That’s it. Yes, you run up to town and 
get two special licenses and carry your distressed princesses off from 
their magic tower and marry them to-morrow.” 


X. 


WueEn the girls had reached their attic the night before, for the 
first time in their lives they had been ashamed to look each other in 
the face. Iris had gone to the window, to stand staring out into the 
branches of the horse-chestnut tree, now dark in the moonlight and 
throwing black bars across their white beds. Primrose sat on the edge 
of her bed and covered her burning cheeks with her hands. Over and 
over again, two or three impassioned words were repeating themselves 
in her swiftly beating heart. 

“He kissed me,” said Iris bitterly. “ He dared to kiss me, and I 
let him. I never even thought of stopping him. And then he ran 
away. He was sorry directly he’d done it. He’s such a prudent per- 
son, you see. I know what he was thinking. He’s got no money, 
and I’ve got no money, and if he’d waited another minute, perhaps 
he might have been rash enough to say that he loved me. For he does.” 
She laughed harshly. : 

“Tf he was prudent, he was prudent for both of them.” Primrose 
looked up with indignant eyes. “ He was abominably prudent. Gor- 
don had said he loved me, and he was beginning to ask me to marry 
him—he would have asked me—but—oh, I dare say he’ll be glad 
enough in the morning that his friend dragged him away in time.” 

“They ’ll both be glad in the morning,” Iris said in a hard voice. 
“Primrose, we must go to-morrow. We must n’t stay another day in 
their hateful house. I should die.” 

“ Of—of course, of course. We'll go very early and find rooms. 
There must be rooms.” 

“Not here,” Iris said firmly. “Well go to Martinwood. It’s a 
hateful place, but the prices are n’t fashionable. Have you any money?” 

“T’ve got two pounds. Iris, we must get work at once. We’ve 

been simply mad this last fortnight—mad. We’ve been living in a 
dream.” 
Poor children, they were awake now. They sat and talked a long, 
long time. And they slept very little, and that fitfully. At six o’clock 
they were glad to get up. Primrose made some tea, and then packed 
the spirit-lamp. 

“T’m glad the house looks nice,” she murmured brokenly. It was 
her only comfort now. 
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Iris’s nerves, too, were all anyhow after the bad night and the ex- 
citement of the evening before, and the thought that she should never 
see her lover again shone with cruel clearness in this keen light. It was 
softened by no rose-colored glow of martyrdom or glorious sacrifice at 
six in the morning. If she was leaving him forever, it was because he 
had shown so plainly that he regretted that mad impulse as soon as 
he obeyed it. 

It was raining too. The whole of their enchanted garden was 
veiled from them by a detestable mist of fine rain. They crept out 
carrying their heavy basket between them, and for the last time shut 
the little green door which had been so kind a friend to them. They 
were quite sure that it was for the last time. Primrose, the soft- 
hearted, humble-minded Primrose, was crying openly. She earnestly 
believed that Gordon, too, would regret his hasty words this morning. 
He would regret them all the more in this depressing rain. Iris’s 
eyes were red-rimmed, and she thought bitterly of the world as she 
trudged along—the world and the despicable ways of mercenary young 
men who fell in love and were too prudent to be true to themselves and 
follow their heart’s desires. It seemed a long and dreary walk to the 
station. The soft wind blew the rain in their faces. It was all 
hideously uncomfortable. With a basket in one hand and holding 
your hat on with the other, how could you keep your skirts out of the 
mud? They swished with a cold sting against your ankles, and you 
wished you were dead. It was half-past seven before they got to the 
station and asked about trains. They had to wait an hour for one to 
Martinwood, but it came at last and they went off in it. Good-by now 
to the enchanted garden. Good-by to golden peace and quiet happiness. 
Good-by to love’s young dream. 

They had one bit of luck, They found an empty carriage. There 
they took off their damp hats, and cried in each other’s arms like two 
miserable children—punished harshly for the same crime. And they 
agreed from their inmost hearts that it had been a crime, and that the 
punishment was well deserved. 

Meanwhile Evelyn had rushed back to the hotel with his amazing 
story about old Mollison. Gordon found the story almost impossible 
to believe, and frankly said so. 

“There ’s something wrong about him,” he replied at once. “ He 
ought to have said, ‘Go away, my boy. These things always pass. 
Youll forget her in a month.’ That’s what he ought to have said. 
They always do.” 

“ Always do?” Evelyn demanded sternly. 
“In novels,” Gordon hastily explained. “Old family solicitor 


and that sort of blighted rot.” 
“He certainly began that way,” Evelyn confessed in wondering 
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tones. “He was everything one could possibly expect at first. Then 
he suddenly changed. I can’t account for the change. It’s beyond 
me entirely.” 

“ Anyhow, we shall be charmed to take his advice. He must be 
an uncommonly sensible chap. We'll run up to town to-day and get 
those licenses. I’m only too glad. I’ve been feeling desperately up 
against it this morning. I felt as if I simply could n’t sit down and 
wait.” 

“But then you’ve often felt like that before,” Evelyn suggested 
dryly. Gordon laughed. 

“ Do you think I don’t know?” he said. “ It’s as different this time 
as—— I say—shall I go round and arrange it with the girls?” 

“Do you think it will be easy to arrange?” Evelyn asked, uncom- 
fortably aware of the unheroic figure he must have cut in his lady’s 
eyes the night before. 

Gordon smiled. 

“Not easy,” he said. “It’ll take a bit of tact to remove the im- 
pression made by your graceful exit. I was straight enough. I lost 
no time. I made no mystery of my feelings. But I think I’d better 
go. I shall make less of a mess of it than you did.” 

“Well—you ’ve had more practice,” Evelyn assented gloomily. 
Gordon reddened. 

“T’ve got more sense,” said he shortly. “And I know what I 
want. That always simplifies things.” 

“Tt’s easy to know what you want with eight hundred a year,” 
Evelyn suggested bitterly. “Well—perhaps you’d better go. I’ll 
try to keep Mother out of the way. No—I’m hanged if I let you do 
my—— I shall come with you. If Mother appears, we must just 
brazen it out. I told them not to call her till nine. That gives us over 
an hour before she could possibly breakfast and get there. Come on.” 

They went on. But they might have saved themselves the trouble. 
They searched the garden and then diffidently they searched the house. 
They stood in the hall and called. They stood on the first landing and 
shouted. They stood on the second landing and swore. Then in des- 
pair Evelyn went up to the attic, determined to know the worst. He 
knocked, knowing well enough that there would be no answer. Oh, yes, 
he was quite sure of that before he opened the door. He saw the two 
green cotton dust-sheets laid tidily over the little oak bedsteads. He 
noticed the prim order of everything. With a sinking heart, he went 
down to tell Gordon the bitter truth. 

“T knew it,” said young Harrison grimly. “I like them for doing 
it, too. I like them uncommonly for doing it. If I wanted anything 
more to convince me that I was doing the right thing—which I did n’t 
—this would be enough. This settles it. I thought I could n’t like 
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them better, but I can and do. You go up to town and get the licenses. 
I'll do the Sherlock Holmes business and find the girls. See?” 

This was impossible. They would both have to go, as Evelyn 
pointed out from his superior knowledge, but in one thing, at least, 
Evelyn agreed with his friend. If he, too, had wanted anything to 
convince him that he was doing right—and perhaps he did—the utter 
misery and horror which had seized him at the sight of that empty attic 
would have been enough. The shining polish on the furniture in the 
hall made him wish he was dead. The rolled-up carpets in the dining- 
room made him wish he had never been born. The intolerable piercing 
sweetness of the thousand little memories which clung to each piece of 
furniture and pervaded the whole house made him feel that if he did n’t 
do something drastic at once he should go mad. Gordon, on the con- 
trary, was happy in the conviction that he had played the game honestly 
from the beginning, and that he was bound to get his own way if he 
persisted. He felt sure that the fugitives would be traced in an hour. 
But his cheerful assurances that all would go well merely distracted 
Evelyn. It was easy, he thought wretchedly, to be cheerful when you 
had (backed up by a good income) acted like a man from the beginning. 
But the longing to see Iris and wipe out the memory of last night’s 
cowardice grew almost unbearable. One can imagine that he was in 
no mood to practise calm and Machiavellian diplomacy when he went 
back to his mother—and this was a pity. If he had seen the two girls 
in the wretched room they had found in a back street of squalid Mar- 
tinwood, he would have been even less amenable to reason. They went 
to an agency in the town as soon as they were settled, and put their 
names down for situations. Their old school would give them refer- 
ences, they were sure; the school where they had been until they had 
quarrelled with their uncle; the school which had instilled into them 
those modern ideas which had enraged the sentimental Middle Victorian 
gentleman and made him quarrel with them so bitterly. It was cruel 
and unnecessarily severe to cut them out of his will for the outspoken 
frankness of their new beliefs—such children as they were then— 
but he had done it, and here they were. 

It was not until the evening, when at last they were sitting quietly 
by the open window, talking sadly over their unattractive plans for the 
gloomy future, that they first remembered about that scullery window. 

“Tt was open,” said Primrose. “Gordon took the nail out to mend 
it properly, and then he waited till he could get tools. He never fast- 
ened it again. I know he didn’t. There’ll be no lights lit to-night. 
Suppose that gang——” 

She looked across at her sister with scared eyes. 

“They trusted us,” Iris said in a low voice. “We promised to 
burn lights all over the house. He’s fond of those old things. He 
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used often to say so when I was cleaning them. You could see by the 
way he handled them. Primrose, what faithless traitors we are!” 

“They ’re not likely to break in to-night, anyhow,” Primrose said, 
with a cheerfulness she was far from feeling. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Well, it would be too extraordinary, would n’t it? After all this 
time? Coincidences like that don’t happen in real life.” 

Iris shook her head wretchedly. 

“T shall not sleep—not now I ’ve thought of it.” 

Primrose sighed. 

“T don’t think J shall sleep much anyhow,” she said sorrowfully. 
“Isn’t it awful? Being in love, I mean. I used to wish it would 
happen to me. Now—lIris, do you feel as if you were all empty and 
aching, and as if you hated the thought of going on and on and on— 
for years without——” 

“ Yes—no—I don’t know. Oh—ought we to go and fasten that 
window? Is it fair—after the way they ’ve sheltered us? ” 

“They? Who?” 

“Why, the people—those Starlings. It’s their house, and I feel 
as if they ’d lent it to us, and as if we were still responsible. Think 
how they sheltered us in our hour of need. Do you think there is a 
train?” 

“Dear! We can’t afford it.” 

“We must afford it.” When Iris spoke in that dogged, determined 
voice Primrose knew that all her arguments were powerless. And, 
besides—it was horribly undignified, but was she sure that she did n’t 
want to go? There was a train at eight. That got them in at a 
quarter to nine. They would catch the ten o’clock train back certainly. 
It wasn’t raining now. 

So it happened that at nine o’clock Primrose unlocked the back door 
of Morning Side and crept apprehensively into the dark, silent house. 
How lucky—how lucky that she had gone off with the key in her pocket! 
She was horribly frightened of the quiet house—now. In her fancy 
it seemed changed. She felt as if it were no longer their kind shelter, 
but a dark menace. She felt as if an enemy had been through those 
rooms and poisoned the air. 

She fastened the scullery window with the nail and went to light 
the hanging lamp which Evelyn had bought for the hall because the gas 
was not laid on. Then she remembered that she had no matches. Iris 
followed her, quietly crying. Perhaps she had left some matches in 
their bedroom, Primrose said. She ran upstairs, her sister still fol- 
lowing closely upon her heels, like a little dog. 

“No one has been here,” Primrose said as she opened the door of 
the room. 
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“No?” Iris asked slowly. “Then, what about this?” 

A long, dark, slim thing lay coiled upon the cotton dust-sheet like 
a dusky snake. Primrose picked it up with horror in her eyes. 

“Oh! It’s the one we couldn’t find when we packed. Your 
purple stocking! The one I darned. Oh!” 

Iris sat down suddenly and laughed hysterically. Primrose tried 
to smile, but she was incapable of finding much humor in the situation, 
and she looked frightened. To make matters worse, there were no 
matches to be found anywhere. 

And then, as they sat silently there, puzzling over Iris’s stocking, 
the awful thing happened. They heard voices—confused, stealthy 
voices and a soft, tinkling fall of glass. Iris clung to her sister in 
terror. Primrose, as white as a sheet, steadied herself by the wardrobe. 

“Tf it is——” she said. “ Don’t, Iris—for heaven’s sake, don’t 
be a coward, or you ’ll make me one. If it ts, we must save the things 
for—— We must protect the house, because——” 

“Oh, why——” Iris shuddered and clutched her sister’s cold 
hand. 

“ Because it protected us,” said Primrose in a shaken voice. “The 
house saved us, and now we must save the house. We must go down.” 


XI. 


“Ten twine green rose-leaves round thy head, 
_ And I shall dream the flowers are there; 
The moss-rose on thy rich cheek spread, 
The white upon thy forehead fair: 
°T is but a whim, but oh, entwine 
My wreath round that dear brow of thine! ” 


“ How you can sit there singing in that cold-blooded way beats me,” 
Evelyn said sharply. “The girls are both lost—and even if they ’re 
found, we ’re on the verge of a most——” 

“Oh, you’re an old woman!” Gordon broke off his song to fling 
this at his friend’s head. They were sitting by that time over their 
luncheon in an express up to town. They had, in fact, been sent to 
town by Mr. Mollison to buy special licenses. He insisted upon the 
special licenses. They cost nearly thirty pounds each, and had to be 
procured from the Archbishop of Canterbury, but he had given them 
a registrar’s address at 3, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill. And in spite 
of a thousand fears and doubts born of that small income which was 
only just enough for one, Evelyn was insanely happy. He was trying 
his level best to hide his joy and to damp Gordon’s calm satisfaction, 
but his heart and head were full of those bewildering blue eyes swim- 
ming with tears, and he knew that life held no better dreams than 
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the dreams he was dreaming now. Dreams chiefly concerned, it seemed, 
with the drying of those tears. He was obliged to acknowledge that 
old Mollison had proved a good friend to them. He was reckless and 
sentimental, it appeared, to a degree, but still a good friend and full 
of resource. What the resources were Evelyn had not the slightest 
idea, but the lawyer had inspired confidence and lent them money, 
and, somehow or other, the young man felt sure that he would pull 
them through. After all, Evelyn was only twenty-four, Gordon a year 
younger. Too young for the weighty responsibilities of marriage, one 
would say, but young enough to be deeply and whole-heartedly in love 
and careless of consequences. Gordon was so happy that he burst into 
song upon the slightest provocation. 


“Or let sweet-leaved geraniums be 
Entwined amidst thy clustering hair, 
Whilst thy red lips shall paint to me 
How bright its scarlet blossoms are: 
*T is but a whim, but oh, do thou 
Crown with my wreath thy lovely brow! ” 


Mollison had promised to do his best to find out what had become of 
the girls. Gordon had abandoned this romantic quest for the more 
sordid one with deep reluctance. Mollison had also promised to keep 
Mrs. Starling quiet. He went across the town and called at the hotel 
about eleven o’clock, just catching her on the point of setting out for 
Morning Side. 

She was very pleased to see him, for they were old friends. She was 
feeling exceedingly worried and rather cross about Evelyn’s extra- 
ordinary behavior. And it must be confessed that the purple stocking 
rankled in her mind. She took the agent to the empty drawing-room 
and sat down opposite to him with a puzzled and inquiring smile on 
her lips. Her look, without any words, demanded explanations, but 
she did not disdain the use of words either. 

“Do you suppose that Evelyn is mad, Mr. Mollison? I sent him 
here more than a fortnight ago to arrange about the sale of the furni- 
ture at Morning Side, and about letting or selling the house. He came 
like a lamb, I must say, though he always hated Goldenbeaches and 
found it dull. Why did he come like a lamb? Then, young Harrison 
came with him, although he’s head over ears in love with Sadie, and 
must have found it difficult to tear himself away, even if Sadie has 
engaged herself to that millionaire man in the meantime. I knew 
she meant to do it when she went to Beachwoods.” 

“With Sadie? Young Harrison in love with your little girl? 
Oh, he was, was he? Is he that sort of youth? Bit of a butterfly? 


Eh—what? ” 
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Mrs. Starling was waiting for breath and had time to think; to 
be kind to Sadie, and, indirectly, to be kind to Gordon, too. 

“Oh, he ’ll get over it,” she said comfortably. “I never thought 
it went very deep myself. He’s sucha boy. A dear boy, too—not 
weak a bit—but Sadie is so fond of luxury, and eight hundred a year 
does n’t mean two millions, does it? ” 

“Not if it’s invested on this planet,” Mr. Mollison replied with a 
smile. 

She went on: “ Well, you see the idea. What in mercy’s name does 
it all mean? Have they got into mischief? Why are they lingering 
on here week after week? Why are they putting off settling things with 
one feeble excuse after another? Why so obviously avoid you? Why 
prevaricate to me? Why dismiss poor Tape? With seven children, 
too, and her eldest boy more than an anxiety. Why mancuvre to keep 
me in London? And why—oh, why—purple silk stockings on the 
stairs? ” 

_ She took a little roll from her bag. It uncoiled on the desk—a 
shining, soft, purple snake of a thing. He took it up in his hand 
and sighed as he looked at it. 

“Very much darned,” said he compassionately. “ Oh, sadly darned, 
sadly darned. Poor little girls—poor, quick-tongued little girls! Poor 
children—poor children! ” 

Mrs. Starling gasped. She, too, began to doubt his sanity. 

“We were young once ourselves, my dear,” said Mr. Mollison 
blandly. 

Mrs. Starling was silent. They had, in fact, been young together. 
Perhaps there had even been passages. One never can tell. She 
waited with open eyes—and mouth, too, I am afraid—thoroughly 
amazed. The agent took a comfortable corner of the enormous Chester- 
field and smiled tolerantly across at her. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said, and Mrs. Starling became suddenly very 
anxious to hear. 

“T think it will be better if somebody tells me,” she replied dryly, 
and waited. 

Mr. Mollison smiled again. 

“T once had 2 client,” he began—“ a thick-headed, bigoted, narrow- 
minded, Church-and-King sort of an old chap, who was full—chock-full 
of the wrong kind of sentiment. He quarrelled with his brother be- 
cause of the broadness of his views, and then when his brother died, 
practically penniless, he took his two nieces—nice, straight, yellow- 
topped little misses with long black legs and pony tails of hair—and 
brought ’em up. He was full of tenderness to them if they only went 
his confounded pig-headed way, you see, and he sent ’em to a clinking 
modern school. ‘They were as quick as eels, and picked up everything— 
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picked up too much, unfortunately, for them. The head-mistress was 
a Woman’s Suffrage lady, very advanced in every way and so charming 
that the girls adored her and became such ardent converts that they ’d 
have gone through fire for a cause sanctified by such an adorable 
prophet. They came home for the holidays when the eldest chit was 
sixteen, full of it all, and game for argument till all was blue. Argue 
with that old blockhead, and you had a row. The girls were wild young 
enthusiasts and hot for a scrap. Row after row they had, and finally 
the old boy turned ’em off in a rage to earn their own livings, and 
told them that until they wrote to him and apologized and took it all 
back and acknowledged that a woman’s sphere was the home, they 
should never darken his door again. They kept to their ridiculous prin- 
ciples, and lost him and all his money. He died last year. But——” 
Here he stopped and smiled. Mrs. Starling drummed impatiently on 
the table. 

“Very interesting,” said she. “ Very interesting, I’m sure; but 
what about Morning Side and Evelyn?” 

Mollison went on. 

“Tt seems,” said he cheerfully, “that they—these two blue-eyed 
chits—have commandeered Morning Side. They always had the devil’s 
own impudence.” 

“ Commandeered! Then ”—she reached over and lifted the purple 
stocking—* then this——” 

“T should imagine so,” said he. “That darn goes to my heart. 
I don’t know why they came here, but they could n’t get cheap rooms, 
and the young one is a delicate chit, and she was tired, I take it, with 
traipsing about, and they saw the empty house and calmly took up 
residence.” 

Mrs. Starling leaned back and gasped. 

“Upon my word!” 

Mollison laughed. He had been laughing to himself at frequent 
intervals ever since he heard the story. 

“They thought,” he went on, “in their ingenuous, impulsive fash- 
ion, that they could pay for their lodging by polishing the chairs and 
tables. They ’re honest enough, it seems, in their wrong-headed, youth- 
ful way.” , 

She drew a deep breath. “Then it was those girls who——” 

“Your son,” Mollison went on complacently, “came like a kind- 
hearted young Providence, rushing in in the nick of time to save the 
situation. He found out why the girls were there, and he has spent 
the last fortnight in keeping every kind of interruption and annoyance 
away from them. He has devoted his days to that purpose. He sent 
away the woman Tape, who had neglected the place abominably. He 
took care that they had proper food every day. He helped them to 
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shake carpets and polish the furniture, he and his young friend, 
and he—incidentally—improved their acquaintance.” 

Mrs. Starling rose indignantly. 

“Mr. Mollison! Penniless as Evelyn is! I’m sorry for the poor 
girls, and I’ll do my best to help them, but—— Of course he’s in 
love with them! Just the kind of crazy thing Evelyn would allow him- 
self to do. No doubt he’s head over ears in love with them.” 

“Not both,” amended the agent softly. “'There’s young Har- 
rison.” 

“One is bad enough. Evelyn must n’t marry for years. He knows 
it, too. He will find it difficult enough to make a career. He has 
no capital to go into business.” . 

“Ah, but capital,” said Mr. Mollison thoughtfully, “might be 
found.” 

“Nonsense! Not unless he married money, or began with borrow- 
ing, and he’d never do that. I thought you were to be trusted. I 
thought you were my friend. I never could have believed it. Young 
Harrison has an income—of sorts—but Evelyn—— Oh, where is 
Evelyn now?” 

This sudden fierceness of tone, translated, said, “Only let me get 
at him!” It warned Mr. Mollison that he was carrying a good joke 
too far. But the cream must not be wasted. 

“ He has run up to town, to get a special license. They have both 
run up to town for special licenses. I lent ’em the money.” 

“What?” ‘The poor lady trembled so that she was obliged to sit 
down again. 

“By my advice,” he murmured soothingly. “My advice. I 
strongly advised them to get married at once. The great thing in this 
world is to help people to be true to their highest instincts. I advanced 
the money myself. Young Trout, the curate here, will marry them 
at any moment. The vicar’s away, but Trout’s courting my daughter 
Muriel. I can lay my hands on him at any time.” 

Mrs. Starling was gazing blankly up into his face as he stood over 
her. She was no fool. She saw at last that there was something more 
behind all this. 

“TI must tell you about the will,” said he, settling himself com- 
fortably in his corner; “and then you will see that I am not quite as 
mad asI seem. The crux of the matter is that that thick-headed client 
of mine left last instructions to the effect that if these deluded chits— 
in other words, his nieces, Primrose Mary Pendragon and Iris Jane 
Pendragon—should come back to their senses and realize a woman’s 
one duty to the state and society sufficiently to marry and set up house- 
keeping before their twenty-first birthdays, he would leave to them the 
whole of his fortune, equally divided between them. Not a great mat- 
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ter—a thousand a year each, perhaps. But the insane and most trying 
part of it for the conscientious lawyer was that they were not to know.” 

“Not to know?” 

“No. They were to be left to earn their livings—to follow their 
own sweet wills—those hot-headed nieces. They were not to be warned 
in any way. It was all to be left to chance. And no one knows better 
than I do what a blithering mess chance can make of things.” 

“My goodness!” Mrs. Starling was incapable of more for a 
moment; then— 

“ How old are they? How old are they?” she demanded quickly. 

“They ’re twins, you see. They will be twenty-one on Friday. 
That ’s what I meant when I said your son has been acting Providence. 
Better than he knew. I did my best for them. I sent one or two 
nice young fellows to try and scrape acquaintance. I invited them to 
come and stay with Muriel, when I was away, so that my wife could 
throw eligibles in their path. I’m not allowed to see them. But they 
treated my letters with scorn. They knew I had been in their uncle’s 
confidence. With scorn.” 

Mrs. Starling rose suddenly. She felt as if new life had poured 
into her veins. She was not really either mercenary or hard-hearted, 
but she was ambitious for her son, and her dearest hope was to see him 
happy. Her own experience had taught her that poverty and happiness 
were incompatible. 

“T hope they ’re nice girls,” she asked tremulously. 

“T have n’t seen them for years—terms of the will forbade it. But 
from what I remember, and from what your son tells me——” He 
smiled. “Ah, youth, youth! In any case, there’s no time to be lost 
now.” 

Mrs. Starling saw that, too. 

“Yes,” said he; “and the awkward part is that they ’ve gone.” 

“ Gone ! ” 

“Yes. It seems that they had to hide from you while you were 
going your round of inspection, and it hurt their precious pride. They 
suddenly realized their false position with a rush, and cleared out. I 
fancy your son was a little indiscreet, too.” 

“He’s really in love? And the girl herself?” 

“ State of mind appears to be pretty general,” Mollison said aryiy, 
“with all four of them; and they ’re nice boys and nice girls, and if 
they are young—well, marriage is a lottery at any age, and with a 
nice boy and a nice girl, and enough money to be comfortable, and good- 
tempered, and love’s young dream into the bargain—oh, I think we may 
risk it, my dear. I think we may risk it.” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Starling drew a deep breath. “I should think we 
might risk it. Marrying for money’s hateful—I’m miserable about 
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Sadie. If only I was sure she liked the man! It’s hateful, but—as 
you say——” 

“When there’s everything else as well——” he suggested. Here 
she suddenly turned on him. 

“We must n’t breathe a word to that boy.” 

He raised his brows. 

“No? You think——” 

“He ’ll leave her forever if he thinks she’s an heiress. He’s got 
the most insane ideas! He’s quite capable of going off to the North 
Pole if he finds out the truth before——” 

“ Before it’s too late? Not even to save her money for her? Re- 
member, she will lose all forever in two days. He would n’t consider 
that?” 

She shook her head. 

“We must put it to him like that afterwards. We must break 
it to him tactfully that way when they ’re safely married.” 

He sighed ; then said cheerfully: 

“Then Ill hold my tongue. We/’ll let them marry their sweet- 
hearts because they consider the world well lost for love. And 
now——” 

“Now?” she asked nervously. 

“ Now, perhaps, we ’d better try to find them,” he replied. 


XII. 


Primrose was quite full of moral courage. She knew perfectly_ 
well what she ought to do, and she had every intention of doing it, 
but when they were really standing close together outside their room, 
on the dark staircase, it was Iris who took the lead. With a gulp and 
a sudden lift of her head, she stepped before her sister. Primrose had 
all the domestic virtues, she thought, but the hero’s laurels should be 
hers. Step by step they crept down to the first landing and listened 
to ar agitating rumble of voices. Then Iris turned and faced her 
sister with a firmer note in her voice: 

“I’ve got sand-shoes on. What shall we do if they stamp on our 
toes with their boots? Burglars are sure to wear tremendous boots, 
you know.” 

“Not they ”—Primrose knew better. “They ’ll wear list slippers 
because of the noise. They always do. We can’t fight in the open. 
The odds are too great. We must use strategy.” 

“How?” This was a scornful whisper from Iris. 

“ Wait till they ’re all together in one of the rooms; then lock the 
door boldly and yell with all our might for the police. Ah, where’s 
his special eye now?” 
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“There are windows!” Iris hissed back. “ You forget the win- 
dows. They ’ve only got to break one and jump out.” 

“Well, we must wait till they come up here. Then they dare n’t 
jump. It’s too high.” 

“7 dare n’t either.” 

“ Dare n’t what?” 

“Wait. If I’m to do anything, I must do it now. If I wait and 
think, I’m lost.” 

A moment’s silence, then Iris swallowed something in her throat 
and went steadily down. From the first landing they could hear not 
only excited voices, but. what the voices were saying: 

“ Ah ’ve come furr lead, an’ lead Ah ’ll tak. Ah’m not an ordinary 
thief.” 

“You’re sair foo’, ma laddie. That’s what you are. A sair 
ordinar’ foo’. Tak all ye can carry. There’s a bit clock in the chim- 
ney there that the wife would like.” 

“ Don’t load yersel’ with things as "ll trace ye. What’ll a bit clock 
like that fetch ? ” 

“ Hoots, mon, pass me those vawses with the bonnie wee blue birdies 
an’ the pink blossom. Ah’m takin’ those to the wife as weel, to put on 
our chimney. Laddie, there’s so mich! Ah cannot bear to leave it. 
It’s a thriftless act.” 

“Ye’d better gang hame for a furnisher van.” This was said 
in a tone of deep scorn, accompanied by a loud ripping noise from the 
direction of the butler’s pantry. Primrose guessed that they were tear- 
ing out the leaden basin, and grew furious at the thought of the damage 
being done. All her housewifely spirit was up in arms. She pushed 
back her sister and crept quickly down the remaining stairs, into the 
dark hall. 

Before she reached the bottom stairs, heavy steps sounded on stone 
flags, and a new noise came from the cellar. She crept up to the door 
of the pantry, where one of the marauders was still at work, slammed 
it and turned the key, hoping vainly that the zinc-filled window would 
baffle the thief till she got a policeman. How lucky that she and Iris 
had put all the keys outside the doors, so that they could lock them 
every night! She crept down the cellar-stairs full of exultation. Down 
here there was more hope of a capture. She didn’t feel afraid now. 
There were no accessible windows here—at least, they were all strongly 
barred with thick iron rods. She stood huddled in the darkness, with 
Iris close behind her. 

“ Don’t breathe in my ear,” she said sharply. “It tickles. I shall 
be obliged to scream.” 

“He’s in the little dark cellar. There can’t be anything there. 
Oh!” 
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There was something there. There was a stillage, and a barrel 
of sour rhubarb wine—a most loathsome brew, for Gordon had tried 
it and told them fluently what he thought of it. 

“Do you think he Il want to take that home for the wife?” Iris 
whispered. 

The burglar struck a match, and, animated by a new and keener 
interest, put down his lantern and his precious clock and the vases 
with the blue birds and tried to tilt the barrel. Then he brought one 
vase under the tap and tilted again with renewed vigor and some 
success. A quick rush came of a muddy green fluid like stagnant 
pond water. 

Iris giggled nervously, then made a wild rush across the stone 
passage and slammed the door upon him. The rusty key was difficult 
to turn—horribly difficult—but she put her whole heart into the job, 
and it turned at last with a screech, followed by horrible curses in pure 
Gaelic from within. Then there was a blundering sound and a yell. 
A river of the green liquid gurgled and rushed round their feet from 
under the door almost as they heard the crashing down of the over- 
turned cask. 

“It’s rolled over on him and burst!” Primrose cried in horror. 
“ He ’ll be drowned in it.” 

“What does it matter if he is?” Iris said brutally. “Come 
upstairs.” 

They hurried back and listened at the pantry door, but all was 
silence there. Perhaps he was paralyzed by fear. No, the scurrying 
steps round the outside of the house explained that silence. 

Primrose sat down on a hall chair and looked at her sister blankly 
for some seconds. 

“ We must get a policeman,” she said at last, in frightened tones. 

“Oh, must we? What about us?” 

“ Us ? ” 

“We’ve no more business here than he had. How are we to ex- 
plain him if he can’t explain us?” 

“ We can just go.” 

“ Suppose no one ever finds him? Like a walled-up nun! If he 
is n’t drowned like the Duke of Clarence in a butt of malmsey, he ‘ll 
starve to death.” 

“A man can live a week without food. I’ve often heard so. 
Besides, Mrs. Starling is almost sure to come soon.” 

“ Suppose she opened the door when she was alone, and he killed 
her in his revengeful rage.” 

“Oh!” Iris shuddered. “ Why, she’s his mother. And then there’s 
the reward. Don’t forget the reward. Fifty pounds. We can do any- 
thing with fifty pounds.” 
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Primrose was overwhelmed by the daring suggestion. 

“ But—would it be lucky? Would n’t it bear a curse? It always 
does in books. The ill-gotten lucre, I mean. Suppose it was the 
means of dragging him down.” 

“ He can’t be dragged lower than this,” Iris pointed out scornfully. 

“Oh, yes. Murder’s worse. Stealing lead doesn’t strike me as 
one of the unforgivable sins. You could n’t be hanged for it.” 

“He might have murdered us if we’d given him time. You never 
can tell.” 

“ But we should never be sure.” 

“ Primrose, don’t be so insane. What are we to do?” 

Primrose looked at her sister for a moment; then said slowly: 
“Suppose Ais mother came alone? We can’t call a policeman. He 
would be sure to take us as well. I could n’t bear that. We must just 
wait till his mother comes and throw ourselves on her mercy. The 
furniture does look lovely. You can’t get over that. That ought to 
soften her if she’s the least bit house-proud. But if they come——” 
She stopped and choked down a sob. Iris knew who they were. 

“Well?” she asked sadly. 

“We must get them to take the responsibility. They’re quite 
manly enough to be glad to. They must pretend that they caught him 
themselves. Their backs are quite broad enough, and they’re wel- 
come to the honor and glory of the capture, for all J care.” 

“ But not the money?” Iris cried in dismay. “Could we trust to 
their honesty to hand it over?” 

“Tris! We should never mention the money to them! We 
could n’t. We must just abandon that idea. Of course, if it occurred 
to them——” 

“J should see that it occurred to them,” her sister pointed out 
calmly. » 

Primrose said no more. The situation was too much for her. She 
covered her face with her hands and wept. Perhaps she was overtired, 
overwrought. Perhaps it was because she loved Gordon and knew that 
she must lose him forever. She was quite sure now that he didn’t - 
really love her—not as she loved him. She was quite sure that he, too, 
was glad now that he had been taken away. He had been just a little 
bit—taken—that was all. He would forget her in a week. As for Iris, 
she had been telling herself all day that all men were mercenary hounds, 
and that she would not condescend to be unhappy about such degraded 
creatures. For an hour she sat there sternly, watching Primrose’s 
unhappy tears—defying Fate—then quite suddenly she laid her head 
on her sister’s shoulder and cried as if her heart would break, while 
from the cellar below came every little while resounding kicks and 


blows. 
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“The air must be getting used up,” Primrose cried once, as the 
horrible thought struck her. 

“ Not it,” Iris reassured her. “ It’ll last him for days, if he does n’t 
exhaust it with his curses. Think of the dungeons deep below the castle 
moat, in the Middle Ages. And oubliettes. And green slime on the 
walls.” 

“ He’s got enough green slime under his feet for anybody.” 

“Think of the rats.” 

“We’ve got a rat, too. Perhaps that’s his home. Suppose it 
turned on him?” 

“He can tame it if it does, to while away the time. They gener- 
ally do that in dungeons. When he’s taken to jail he can send the rat 
home to his wife as a last fond gift.” 

“Tris, you’re simply brutal!” 

“T’m so sleepy. Could we go up and lie down on our dear little 
beds ? 

“ They ’re not ours.” 

“They are as much as they ever were. Do let’s. I feel as if I 
did n’t care what happened, if I can only sleep.” 

They did. I cannot conceal the fact that they slept a deep, un- 
troubled sleep until seven o’clock next morning and never even dreamed 
of their wretched prisoner. They came down ravenously hungry and 
there was nothing to eat. They sat on the back doorsteps in the sun, 
with Grayson, and waited. And all the time they sat there, heavy, 
muffled curses came sombrely up the cellar steps to depress them more 
and more. 

It was nine o’clock before Evelyn came hurrying round to see if, 
by any possible chance, they had come back or left a message, and the 
joy in his face was good to see. It was only equalled by theirs—which 


they quite successfully concealed. Primrosé sat in pink, shamefaced 


silence, but Iris went bravely up to him and began to speak with a 
rush: i 

“We’ve caught him——” 

“Caught him? Who?” He stared in blank amazement, but he 
looked so handsome and fresh and clean and kind that her heart leaped 
within her. 

“ The burglar,” she said, laughing weakly. “Red-handed. Loaded 
with vases and clocks and little presents for the wife. We caught him. 
He’s in the little cellar. I locked him in. If you don’t mind, I 
think something had better be done at once, because he upset the cask, 
and he’s drowning in the rhubarb wine. He’s been drowning all 
night. You can’t imagine how awful his language is. He’s in the 
cellar. There ’s no air, and you know about the rat. We told you about 


our rat.” 
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She stood before him in her old purple linen frock, with her hair 
falling about her shoulders, her hands hanging at her sides, like a little 
girl, her eyes shining with fun. She felt no uneasiness now. All 
the burden and load of worry which seemed so heavy last night had un- 
accountably vanished at the sight of Evelyn’s merry eyes, and the sound 
of his light-hearted laughter. He felt light-headed as well as light- 
hearted, I may say. The world was too insanely beautiful this morn- 
ing. His doubts had vanished as unaccountably as her worries. His 
prudence had melted away. The prospect of starving in a cottage with 
Iris entranced him. 

“T want to tell you something,” he said in a low voice. He looked 
imploringly at Primrose, and she was smiling, too, though she could n’t 
have told you why. 

“Do you mind waiting here to tell Gordon all about it?” Evelyn 
asked. “One of us must be here to catch him. It would n’t do for 
him to go away thinking——- Hell be interested in your captive, I 
feel sure. He might like to go and get the police.” 

He laughed, and then, audaciously and openly, he took Iris’s hand, 
_ and with that soft touch the garden became enchanted ground once 
more, and they found themselves sitting on the old wooden seat at 
the other end. Iris wondered if they were both mad; or was it a dream ? 
Now when his arm was round her and his kisses on her lips, and he 
was saying such foolish things, he must be mad. Or was she the de- 
mented one? 

“My dear—my own most dear! My little, lovely sweetheart! Oh, 
I love you—I love you. You thought I would let you go away from 
me—you thought Oh, but there never were such blue eyes as 
yours! You thought—— Tell me at once what you thought.” 

“T thought you were a mercenary hound,” said Iris frankly. 

“Mercenary! If you knew what it cost me to drag myself away 
that night! If you knew how I’ve suffered for it! Only, you are 
such a fragile little thing. I’m horribly, sordidly poor. We shall 
have to starve together, but we shall like it, shan’t we? The great 
thing is, to know what we want and be true to ourselves.” 

“ What do you want?” 

“You know. And two people can easily live on what a selfish, 
extravagant beast of a man found too little. It’s often been proved— 
often. And you’re such a clever——” 

She sighed, but said honestly: 

“ Primrose is the clever one. I’m only pretty.” 

He laughed incredulously. 

“ Do you know what I went away for? ” he asked. 

“To forget me. Of course I knew.” If this was very near the 
truth, he had quite forgotten it now. 
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“Goose! As if I could forget you! I went to London yesterday.” 


“T did n’t know,” Iris said gravely ; then suddenly: “ You ought n’t 
to have come back. You should never have come back. I’m poor too. 
I can’t help you at all. I can’t do a fair share. I make such a very 
little with my teaching, and it takes all my time, and people are so 
horrid. No, it’s no good. I won’t—I will not spoil your life.” 

“Yes, you will.” His reply was hardly flattering, but the way he 
said it was convincing enough. 

“Your mother will hate me,” she whispered. 

Evelyn laughed triumphantly. 

“Why, it’s the most extraordinary thing—but Mother’s quite 
pleased. She says love is the great thing, and to follow one’s instincts. 
And old Mollison ’s as pleased as Punch, too—and——” 

“Old who?” 

“Mollison. He’s an old brick.” 

“T’ve heard of him,” she said bitterly. 

“Well, it was he who suggested the special licenses. We went up 
to London for them. We’re to be married to-morrow, and——” 

Iris dragged herself away and rose indignantly to her feet. 

“You ’ve never even asked me!” she cried, much offended. “I 
never heard such assurance! ” 

Evelyn saw at once where he had been found wanting, and did 
his best to make amends. The magic of the garden helped him, or 
perhaps she was not really angry. There are few girls who dislike a 
bold lover. The magic of the garden, the magic of the July morning, 
the magic of her happy love—she was surrounded by spells, it seemed, 
and it was nearly an hour before she remembered their unhappy prisoner 
in his noisome cell. 

“They don’t want us,” he said reproachfully, as she dragged herself 
away and rose. 

“That man may have died,” she said. “We must get him taken 
to the police station at once.” 

She hurried round to the back of the house. Primrose and Gordon 
were sitting hand in hand, in happy silence, on the steps. They looked 
at each other as the others came up. Primrose smiled through her tears 
at Iris, and hid her eyes with her hands. How happy, how unashamed, 
they all were! How changed, how splendidly different, everything 
was now! 

“Will you go?” Iris looked at her lover. “Will you go for 
the policeman? It seems—does n’t it?—like sacrilege to bring him 
here now, but——” 

Gordon stared. 

“ Policeman ? ” he said. 

“Has n’t Primrose told you?” Iris looked surprised. “We ’ve 
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caught the burglar. We caught him all by ourselves. He’s in the 
cellar, drowning in wine.” 

Gordon gazed from one to the other, too bewildered to speak. 

“He’s in the cellar,” Iris explained again very slowly and clearly. 
She was listening intently for the sounds of muffied despair which had 
risen so persistently before. All seemed to be peace now down below. 

“T locked him in the cellar,” she said proudly. “The key was a 
rusty old thing, but I managed to turn it. I locked him in the cellar.” 

“ And J let him out,” said her sister simply. “The key was very 
difficult to turn, but I managed to turn it. I let him out.” 

Primrose ! 

“Yes, I did. While I was waiting for Gordon. I could n’t bear 
it. He seemed so fond of the wife. I asked him through the door if 
he ’d promise to give up a life of crime if I let him go. And he said 
he would. He said he’d be only too glad. He said it had been weigh- 
ing on his conscience for some time. He was perfectly sweet about it. 
He said all he asked was, might he take those two vases with the blue 
birds on to give to the wife?” . 

“They were Dresden—and old,” said Iris indignantly. “I looked 
them up in Chaffers. And they were n’t even yours to give.” 

Primrose hung her head. 

“Yes, they were,” said Evelyn generously. “The whole house is 
yours to give.” He was oriental in his reassurances. 

Primrose looked up tremulously into his face. The kind smile he 
gave her, the loving look he turned upon Iris, were too much for them. 
Iris met his eyes, and her own fell. She sat down suddenly on the 
steps, laughed hysterically, and burst into tears. 

Evelyn was beside her in a minute. Gordon looked on concernedly. 
Primrose regarded her sister for a moment, and turned to her lover 
with an ashamed face and wet eyes. 

“She wants her breakfast,” said she candidly. “We had no 
supper. She’s hungry. Could you go out and bring us a bun, do you 
think? A very large bun each, if you don’t mind, because——” 

She stopped and smiled through her tears. 

“ Because?” Gordon asked quickly. 

“Because I’m hungry, too,” said she. 
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schools of New York City, I was led to examine the conditions 

under which -school-boys were carrying on, or attempting to 
carry on, athletic sports. I found an efficient system of playgrounds 
being conducted during the summer months, and a few evening rec- 
reation centres in operation during the remainder of the year, neither 
of which, however, met at all adequately the athletic needs of the 
older boys. To find baseball grounds for the one hundred thousand 
boys who were of the right age for the game, was of course an 
impossibility. On the whole, I did not see how it would ever be 
possible to restore to the boys of the city the space conditions under 
which athletic sports had arisen, and which were necessary for their 
proper pursuit. 

Furthermore, I discovered baseball teams, not a single member of 
which belonged to the school which his team represented. The athlete 
and hero of the smaller boys was too often the big semi-truant, while 
honesty and good sportsmanship were not greatly: admired virtues. 
Low moral standards obtained generally. 

As director of physical training, I had no voice in the after-school 
athletics of the pupils, and with few exceptions the principals of the 
schools neither controlled nor knew about such activities as their chil- 
dren might be enjoying, while the Board of Education, officially, was 
not sufficiently interested to consider the matter at all. It would have 
been comparatively easy to devise a plan for procuring adequate grounds 
end athletic leaders for a few hundred boys; but here was a general 
community need; all the boys of the city needed the physical benefits 
and the moral and social lessons that are afforded by properly con- 
ducted games and sports. 
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The problem, then, was to 

1. Get control of the situation. 

2. Devise forms of athletics that would fit into city conditions, 
end that would prove of genuine interest, so that boys would want 
to pursue them in their free time. 

3. Create new and higher ethical standards. 

4. Take the leadership away from the big over-age semi-truant 
and give it to a better type of boy. 

5. Develop a form of administration that would work efficiently 
with a hundred thousand boys. 

In 1903 the plan of an organization which is now known as the 
Public Schools Athletic League was laid before the City Superintendent 
of Schools, the President and one of the members of the Board of 
Education, the President of the College of the City of New York, the 
secretary of the Amateur Athletic Union, the chairman of the Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association, and several prominent business men. 
These persons furnished “the sinews of war” and became the con- 
stituents of a legal corporation bearing the above name. ‘To secure 
prestige for the new organization, a conventional indoor athletic meet 
for school-boys was arranged to be held in Madison Square Garden. 
During the month preceding the games, the plan was explained to the 
editors of newspapers, with the result that twenty-six pages of reading 
matter in the leading New York City journals were devoted to the 
meet and the affairs of the League. One thousand and eight boys 
took part in the games, and altogether the meet was a notable 
success. 

In the period between 1903 and 1907, forty thousand dollars was 
secured from private sources for the conduct of the work, and five 
hundred thousand dollars was given by the city for the purchase and 
equipment of athletic fields. The public had been convinced, and 
further authorization was unnecessary. 

In planning the work of the League, the first steps taken were 
to organize definite and extensive athletic games of the kind with which 
the boys were already familiar. Regular meets, indoor and outdoor, 
were conducted, which included all of the usual events found in track 
and field sports; running various distances, jumping, relay racing, 
putting the shot, and the like. Throwing the hammer was omitted 
because of the danger involved. There were basket-ball tournaments 
and baseball leagues. One year one hundred and six baseball nines 
competed for the city championship in this one event alone. 

One of the interesting developments was the inauguration of marks- 
manship competitions. Through the generosity of the treasurer, Mr. 
S. R. Guggenheim, and others, and the activity of the League’s presi- 
dent, General George W. Wingate, there was secured for each of the 
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larger high schools one of the sub-target gun machines by which men 
learn how to shoot straight, without actually shooting. The scores 
which have been made in competitions held between schools have 
compared favorably with those made by national guardsmen. Colonel 
Roosevelt, then President, showed his interest in the shooting by writing 
a personal letter to the boy who obtained the highest average in one of 
the early competitions. 

In 1907 soccer football, a game which can be played by large 
numbers of pupils, was introduced into the high schools. Eighteen 
regular teams were organized in one of the Brooklyn schools alone, and 
a long series of interclass games was played after school. Soccer 
differs from the college or Rugby game chiefly in that running and 
kicking largely take the place of personal contact and line plunging. 
The training required is not so severe, and the game can be played 
as well by light as by heavy boys and without special suits, thus 
avoiding a large expense involved in preparation for the rougher game. 
Soccer demands as much pluck, endurance, and team-work as Rugby, 
and favors the development of speed and accuracy instead of weight 
and strength. 

Another sport of importance and utility which was introduced the 
same year is cross-country running. The aim was to get a large number 
of boys to run a moderate distance at a moderate pace rather than to 
get a few to run a long distance at a rapid pace. The beginners in 
the sport were aided by some of the champion runners of America. 
They ran with the boys; showed them how to conserve their strength 
and take a pace that could be carried. 

Cross-country running is not merely a kind of racing; it is a 
matter of running every week en masse, and can be indulged in by a 
large part of the student body. It tends to produce a sturdy vitality, 
end a will-power that does not flinch before fatigue—qualities which 
are peculiarly difficult to secure under the present-day conditions of 
urban life. 

In arranging the games great care was taken to adapt the events 
to the strength and endurance of the various classes of boys who were 
to compete. In the relay races and the runs the smaller boys are 
never entered in events that would impose a strain upon the heart and 
lungs that should be undertaken only when growth had been nearly 
cempleted. One of the means used in exercising these precautions was 
the adoption of a weight classification. Thus, in the basket-ball 
tournaments there are two classes of teams, limited by weight to 
ninety-five pounds and one hundred and twenty-five pounds respec- 
tively. Each team is allowed to compete only with teams of the same 
class. In the indoor championship series for the elementary schools 
the classes of competitors with their respective events are as follows: 
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Elementary Schools Indoor Championship Events 


80-pound Class 
50-yard dash 
Running high jump 
Standing broad jump 
360 yards relay race 


95-pound Class 
60-yard dash 
Running high jump 
Standing broad jump 
440 yards relay race 


115-pound Class 
70-yard dash 
8-pound shot put 
Standing broad jump 
440 yards relay race 


Unlimited Weight Class 


100-yard dash 
12-pound shot put 
Running high jump 
880 yards relay race 


Besides these safeguards, training directions are printed on placards 
and posted where all competitors can see them. There are specific 
rules for the runners, the jumpers, the shot-putters, and each of 
the other kinds of athletes, besides these general 


Hints on Training 


. Always warm up slowly and cool off gradually when finished. 

. Stop practice before you are exhausted. 

. Dress lightly for practice or competition, but put on warm 
clothing at once when you have finished. 

. Practise regularly; a little each day, if possible. 

. Have regular hours for eating and sleeping. 

. Don’t smoke. 


on 
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It was obviously impossible to conduct a single set of games in 
which one hundred thousand boys could participate. Accordingly, the 
city was partitioned off on the basis of school districts, and in each two 
of these divisions where it was desired by the local superintendent a 
district athletic league was formed. The boys in each district who are 
old enough for athletics number about five thousand, and in holding 
the games competitions are first held in such schools as are interested ; 
then follow the district games, and afterwards those in which the 
borough or city champions are selected. 

The board of directors of these district leagues is composed of 
members of the local boards of education, school principals, teachers, 
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and business men. One member of each board is appointed by it to 
represent the board in a committee which is called the Elementary 
Schools Games Committee. This body has charge of all general mat- 
ters related to athletics in the elementary schools of the city. From 
each of the high schools a delegate is appointed by the principal to the 
High School Games Committee that exercises a similar control over 
the activities of the League which take place in the secondary schools. 

Instead of building a special machine with an independent motor, 
a mechanism was contrived out of social material and gradually geared 
onto the city’s already existing educational machinery. The achieve- 
ment was rendered possible by the codperation of private philanthropy, 
but this agency alone could not have created an organization strong 
enough to meet the whole need. During a recent year the participants 
in a single series of track and field sports numbered over thirty-three 
thousand boys. No private association could have given that many lads 
opportunity to conduct their own athletics. The administrative func- 
_tion performed by the League is something which the boys, through 
their own initiative, neither would nor could accomplish. 

Much of the League’s success has been due to the voluntary codpera- 
tion of the teachers. Over four hundred of the men have contributed 
their services as coaches during one or more hours per week after 
school hours. They have accompanied their pupils to the meets, and 
encouraged them; they have cheered them when victorious, and con- 
soled them when defeated. In the large proportion of cases this has 
resulted in that close alliance of teacher and pupil which is difficult 
to secure when the only relationship between them is that maintained 
during school hours. The Board of Education has gradually taken 
over one piece after another of the League’s work until at the present 
time the entire direction of the athletic activities devolves upon the 
director of physical training, and most of the financial support is also 
supplied by the school authorities. The State law has been changed so 
as to permit the League to use the city armories for practice and the 
holding of indoor sports. 

The old, competitive sports and games which the League adapted 
to school-boy ability did not, it is true, become free of the objection 
that they bring out only the boys who are naturally best developed 
end those who have the least need of such athletic exercise. It must 
be remembered, however, that the boys who appear in the final games 
represent but a small fraction of those who take part in the preliminary 
school and district competitions in the hope of becoming eligible for 
the city contests. Only eight hundred and three boys appeared in 
championship games one spring, but the number of those who had 
ecmpeted for the honor of representing their respective schools in 
the final events was probably in excess of ten thousand. 
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In order further to extend athletic activity among those not already 
engaged, the League holds games which are open only to those who 
have never won prizes. These contests attract the less expert young- 
sters, because they are aware that they will not be brought into com- 
petition with relatively experienced athletes, and thus the League has 
secured the participation of thousands who otherwise would not have 
received the benefits which athletics yield in such a high degree to 
this class of boys. 

While the earliest endeavors of the League took the direction of 
establishing great sets of the familiar match games and competitive 
sports, whose dramatic elements secure them large attention from the 
publie press and make them talked about by the boys, these do not, 
however, represent the main interests of the League or constitute its 
most important work. Its chief concern has been to get boys of 
average or lower than average physical ability into vigorous athletic 
sports, and this end it has attained to an unexpected degree through 
two new kinds of sports known as the button or badge test and class 
athletics. 

In the first of these a bronze or silver badge, according to the 
merits of the case, is given to every boy who can successfully reach 
certain standards in three events—running, jumping, and climbing 
(or chinning)—which are activities so fundamental in nature that they 
afford vigorous exercise to the various parts of the whole body. The 
badge is an oblong shield displaying a winged classical figure and a 
monogram of P.S.A.L. in bas-relief, and is worn as a button. In order 
to make the test available for a wide range of physical ability, three 
different badges, alike in form and decoration but distinctive in metallic 
composition, are awarded for the attainment of three varying standards. 
The classes of badges with their respective feats are as follows: 


Athletic Badge Competition 


Class A—-Bronze Badge 
Pull up (chinning on bar)................... 4 times 


Class B—Bronze Silver Badge 


60 yards dash, indoors.....................+. 8 seconds 

or, 100 yards dash, outdoors................. 14 seconds 
Pall wp 6 times 
Standing broad jump.....................54- 6 feet 6 inches 


High School Bays—Silver Badge 

Pull up (chinning on bar)................... 9 times 
Running high 


x 
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For practising the standing broad jump, very little space is re- 
quired. It may be done on the floor of any room, in the school 
gymnasium, on the roof, or even on the street. In the beginning it 
was customary to measure the distance each time a boy jumped, but 
because of the large numbers which had to be handled it was found 
impossible to do this. Accordingly, a mat was designed with the 
various distances so plainly marked that the distance of each jump 
could be recorded at once without using the tape-measure. 

The chinning, or “pull-up” test, is essentially independent of 
space limitations. It requires a boy to take hold of a bar—which 
may be situated anywhere so long as it is over his head—and pull 
himself up until his chin is over the bar as many times as the standard 
specifies. It is a most convenient form of athletics, and may be 
practised in any home or school-room simply by fixing a broomstick 
or any other kind of horizontal bar across the upper part of a door. 

The final event in the athletic badge competition, running, does 
require some appreciable space. When the boys first attempted to 

‘ practise it in the street there was a tendency on the part of the police 
te consider it a public disturbance. In fact, several teachers who were 
supervising the exercise of their pupils were arrested. The President 
of the League immediately explained the matter to the chief of police, 
and an order was issued that thereafter no teacher who was coaching 
his pupils in the street should be interfered with by the police. Run- 
ning is not possible, of course, on every street, and especially during 
the time of greatest congestion. The prescribed distances, ranging 
from sixty yards to two hundred yards, are not long, and by a 
judicious selection of time and opportunity it is entirely feasible to 
practise this event in the streets of a large city. 

The difficulties of managing the large masses of boys who were 
brought out by this form of athletics became early apparent. To 
obviate them, the order of events was arranged so that the broad 
jump, in which there were the largest number of candidates, came 
first, while the running, in which there were the fewest, came last. 
Since to get a badge it was necessary to qualify in all three events, 
the judges were able to limit the official chinning tests to just those 
who had met the jumping standard, and then to allow only the sur- 
vivors in the chinning to proceed with the running trials. By this 
process of elimination, the administrative business resting upon the 
officials was reduced to a minimum. 

There was also another regulation which operated somewhat as 
a restriction, though in a beneficial way. Only those boys whose rating 
for the previous month in proficiency and deportment had been at 
least “B,” and whose names were recommended by the principal of 
the school, were admitted to the badge competitions. 
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The League furnishes to each school in which the competitions 
are held an engraved diploma on which are written the names of all 
the pupils who have won an athletic badge. Besides this recognition, 
a bronze trophy (presented to the League by the President of the 
Board of Education) is awarded annually to the school which qualifies 
in this test the largest percentage of its boys. By these means a 
tradition is being gradually established to the effect that a boy whose 
rame appears on his school’s diploma really amounts to more than 
one whose name is absent. 

In setting the standards of the badge test, the League aimed to 
fix them at a point where about ten per cent. of the boys could, by 
faithful trying, win the prize. There was some disappointment, con- 
sequently, when at the end of the year it was found that only about 
two per cent. of the competitors had been successful. A great im- 
provement was made, however, as soon as the principals and teachers 
began to interest themselves in the exercise of the boys. They showed 
them how to hold their hands in the pull-up, how to get a good breath 
before starting to run, and gave them other advice which enabled 
them to practise more advantageously. The improved physical develop- 
ment soon showed in larger percentages of winners. During a recent 
year over seven thousand badges were awarded in the elementary 
classes, and the Winthrop trophy (referred to previously) was won 
by a school in which fifty-nine per cent. of the enrolled boys were 
successful, It seems probable that ultimately the demand upon the 
treasury for these prizes will be something like sixty thousand a year. 

Class athletics, the other form of sports devised by the League to 
meet the needs of city boys, involve the same three events that are 
used in the badge test. But here the competition is between classes 
cf the same school grade instead of individuals. The record of the 
class in jumping, for example, is obtained by summing the distances 
jumped by its members and dividing the total by the number of 
contestants, and likewise in the other events the average of the in- 
dividual marks constitutes the record of the class. In order to qualify, 
at least eighty per cent. of the members enrolled must compete. As 
a rule, a larger part—frequently ninety or ninety-five per cent.— 
actually participate, but the records of only the best eighty per cent. 
are taken. This arrangement was made to avoid the inevitable diffi- 
culties which would arise on account of absentees or pupils prevented 
from competing by physical disabilities if a higher proportion of the 
class were compelled to take part. 

In the Borough of Queens, where the ample spaces caused this 
sport to be first introduced, classes of boys frequently remained after 
school to practise running. The most competent boys acted as coaches 
or trainers of those who knew least about it. They showed them how 
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to start, how to keep up speed during the whole of the run, emphasizing 
the importance of keeping up their utmost speed until the line had 
actually been crossed. As a rule, in athletic competitions, those who 
possess the greatest ability try to keep it for themselves in order to 
increase their own chances of victory. But in class athletics victory 
depends not so much upon a few fast runners, or big jumpers, or boys 
who can pull themselves up a great many times, as upon the great 
mass of boys who can do all these things with moderate success. The 
development of the better athletes into coaches for the others also 
welds the class together in a way that is most desirable from a social 
standpoint. 

The little groups of boys all over the city undergoing the class 
trials do not form nearly as dramatic a spectacle as does, for instance, 
a big meet in Madison Square Garden, where a large crowd of spec- 
tators jumps up and screams and yells. But in the case of the big 
meet only a thousand boys may be involved, while fifty times that 
number may be engaged in the class athletics. 

In solving the problem of athletics for girls, a slightly different 
form of organization was used, but the general results have been the 
same. The Girls’ Branch of the P. S. A. L. was organized under regu- 
lations prescribed by the parent League, and is supported mainly by 
public-spirited women. The events which it organizes include dancing, 
team games, throwing basket-ball for distance, and such other tests as 


the League may sanction. All competitions take place between clubs 

of girls, and not between individuals or clubs from different schools. 
The means used to accomplish its purposes are indicated in the 

following announcement taken from the handbook of the Girls’ Branch: 


In order to provide instruction in the events sanctioned for 
inter-class competitions, the Girls’ Branch offers a course in dancing 
and athletics, free of expense, to public-school teachers who will in 
return give one lesson per week after school to athletic clubs organized 
in their own schools. It will be necessary to have at least two 
teachers from each of the schools represented—one who can play the 
piano and one who can demonstrate—and not more than four. 


The employees of the Girls’ Branch, like those of the boys’ organiza- 
tion, now work under the direction of the Board of Education, and 
are paid from its funds, while more and more responsibility for the 
work in general is being assumed by it. 

While it is true that most cities need larger areas for play—the 
endeavor to produce them should not be slackened—the greater need 
is to discover what it is possible to do in the free spaces that are 
available and under the conditions that exist. The successful way in 
which class-rooms, basements, roofs, and the street are utilized in the 
badge and class athletics that have been described demonstrates that 
Vou. LXXXVIII.—14 


Save in His Own Country 


the solution of the athletic problem is not so wholly dependent upon 
the possession of large playgrounds or extensive athletic fields as has 
usually been supposed. We all recognize that a school building is not 
a school. Neither does a playground equipped with apparatus mean 
that the children of the neighborhood are having all the play they 
need. In both cases, there must be an adult organization, a body of 
experts who will not only administer the funds, but give thought and 
labor to devising the best ways of making use of the given educational 
and recreational opportunities, and make sure that they are enjoyed 
by the greatest possible number. 

It is mainly as a demonstration of the importance of organization 
in athletics that the work of the Public Schools Athletic League of 
New York is significant. In a city where, more than any other in 
America, formidable space obstacles oppose the enjoyment of games 
and sports, the League has been able to develop, with comparatively 
slight expense, abundaht athletic opportunities for the whole school 
pepulation. Its success has become known in other places, and now 
similar leagues have been more or less completely organized in nearly 
a score of cities in the United States. 

The value of organized athletics does not consist alone in the 
physical development which they promote; even the conventional, 
championship sports, in their stimulation of school loyalty, exercise 
an influence upon the whole pupil body that is more worth while than 
the benefits obtained by those who actually enter the competitions. 
In an institution where the athletic spirit is strong, school spirit is 
strong, and school work is likely to be of a high quality. In the badge 
test and class athletics the League has devised an outlet for the 
primeval instinct feelings of vast numbers of boys and girls in ways 
that are feasible under urban conditions. By imposing carefully con- 
sidered scholastic requirements, it has eliminated the prestige of the 
semi-truant and developed higher moral standards among school- 


children generally. 


SAVE IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 


BY RUTH GUTHRIE HARDING 


First shook the country dust from his young feet— 
And then of “ Failure,” when in years his path did wind 
Back to their paths; nor dreamed that Fame could find 
Its old ways sweet! 


Toe spoke of “ Failure,” when the bravest of their kind 
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“WHERE THERE’S A WILL” 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


evening, as she sank into her big chair beside the centre 

table, and took her sewing in her hands. Outside, the wind 
was slapping the rain against the house like water thrown from a pail, 
with all the vehemence of. an autumm storm, but in the parlor all 
was light and comfort. The four big electric bulbs on the chandelier 
blazed, and the electric table lamp glared. In the hall another 
electric bulb made a flood of light, and even in the dining-room 
the electrics were turned on. There was not a dark corner on the 
entire first floor. Mrs. Sachs was well satisfied. 

As the storm, which had begun in the afternoon, increased in 
violence, Mrs. Sachs’s feet had pained her more and more, and she 
had looked forward to the torture of shoes with dread; but with 
the increasing storm Annie had wavered, and when night fell and 
Mr. Sachs came home, wet to the skin and saying he had never seen 
such weather, Annie set Mrs. Sachs’s mind at rest by saying she would 
not go to any theatre that ever was, on such a night. 

“I’m glad you got some sense yet, Annie,” said Mrs. Sachs 
heartily. “It ain’t no use to go out nights like this. I like it better 
you should stay home with us, anyhow, the last night you be here. 
You don’t go out to-night, no, Henry?” 

“Such a night, not much!” said Mr. Sachs. “I ain’t used to 
being so cruel to myself.” 

Annie walked to the window and pressed her face against it, 
looking out. She was small and dainty. 

“Such weathers!” she exclaimed, turning back. “Well, I guess 
we can have a good time by ourselves yet, Aunt Tina. I guess Freddy 
won’t come. Maybe you let the twins stay up awhile yet?” 

“Sure!” said Mrs. Sachs. “But you bet Freddy comes! You 
bet he thinks you go to the theatre, too.” 

She was about to say she would send Freddy home again if he 
came, but she decided she owed Annie something for not dragging 
her out in the storm. All summer she had watched Annie and had 
manceuvred against the very evident admiration Freddy had for her 
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ae had Mrs. Sachs felt more blissfully content than this 
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niece, for when the girl had come, in the early summer, her mother 
had written plainly. 


I hope you keep one eye on Annie [the letter ran], for Annie 
is just about so old when she falls in love quick with any feller 
you don’t know who. I feel like I want to have some say in it when 
she gets engaged, so she don’t make fools of us, like. Girls is so 
crazy anyways when a feller looks at them twict. So look out she 


don’t get engaged. 


Mrs. Sachs, at first, had been a little piqued by this letter, but 
her big, good-natured self could not remember a pique long, and she 
frankly acknowledged the mother’s right, and tried faithfully to carry 
out her wishes. She had chaperoned until her feet were a misery 
to her, and she feared Annie might consider her a nuisance. Par- 
ticularly had she battled against Freddy Ruckert, as against an arch 
enemy; for Freddy, red-cheeked and yellow-haired, seemed to have 
fallen head over heels in love with Annie from the first, and Annie 
frankly preferred Freddy’s company. The wiles Mrs. Sachs had 
used would have done credit to a general. She contrived ambushes 
and surprises, all of which Freddy, »land and unsuspecting, walked 
into with the calm unconcern of a duck walking into a box. Now 
that the last evening had come and Annie had decided to spend it 
at home, Mrs. Sachs felt her work was done. Only, she meant to 
see there were no dark corners in the house that night, where there 
might be holding of hands or any such business. 

When Freddy arrived, laughing at the buffeting the storm had 
given him, the house was lighted as if for a party, and as he took 
off his rough top-coat he said, “Say, I guess you got the big electric 
light bill coming this month!” in a tone that included no disappoint- 
ment. If the sweet process he would have called “ fixing it up with 
Annie” was in his thoughts at all, he gave no sign, but walked into 
the parlor where the twins were having a grand time on the floor, 
rolling over and over with all the careless abandon of one-year-olds. 

Annie was exceedingly fond of the twins. The only thing she 
regretted about her happy summer had been that the twins could not 
go with her wherever she had gone. She loved to sit on the floor 
“in the midst of the twins ”—as she said—talking to them, playing 
with them, and admiring them. For they were really delightful twins 
—healthy, happy, and handsome. With Freddy in the room, and the 
twins, Annie was ready to pass a delightful evening. 

To Mr. Sachs, Freddy was the queer creature that the courting 
young man becomes to the man of the house, a sort of bugaboo that 
one does not know how to handle; to be treated sternly, yet kindly, 
like a pet wolf that must be fondled with one hand while the other 
hand is ready to crush. He stood up now to shake hands with Freddy, 
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and Mrs. Sachs, with a mind to having a guard in each room, said, 
“Mebby if you should want to read, Heinrich, you should go into 
the dining-room. We ain’t making so much noise there.” 

But Mr. Sachs, manlike, did not catch the hidden meaning. 

“TI ain’t looked at the twins much to-day yet, Tina,” he said. 
“T could get a good look at them in this light here.” Then, turning 
to Freddy: “If you want, you could smoke in my house. I don’t 
do it. I got so fat I got the asthma, and to smoke so much ain't 
no good for it. Annie, give Freddy one of them cigars. Maybe 
they ain’t so awful dry yet.” 

Annie looked in the drawer of the centre table and found one 
cigar with at least a part of the wrapper remaining, and handed it 
to Freddy. 

“Say, that was a good cigar once,” he said appreciatively, after 
a glance at the gaily-colored band that encircled it. “If I could 
get a-hold of a match, I could have a good smoke.” 

“T don’t know have we any,” said Mrs. Sachs. “When I read 
in the papers some time ago how some kids got burnt up by matches, 
I fired them out. So come we got the electrics put in all over the 
house. I ain’t taking no chances with the twins. Maybe they don’t 
get afire with matches, but anyhow I guess it don’t do them no good 
to eat matches. Maybe you got a match in your pocket, Heinrich?” 

The evening, Mrs. Sachs felt, was beginning auspiciously. The 
conversation was general, and she meant to keep it so. 

“Tt don’t do folks no good to be always smoking, I guess,” she 
said, hoping to draw Freddy into an argument. Mr. Sachs was 
feeling in one pocket after another, without finding a match. 

“T make me sure I had a match, either in these clothes or some- 
where,” he said. He put his fingers in the change pocket of his 
coat and brought out, with three fingers, half a dozen small coins and 
a white stick. “Here is it!” he exclaimed. “ No, it is a toothpicker! 
Maybe I got-——” 

The twins, sitting on the floor, watched him with eager eyes. 
Freddy, across the centre table, held the cigar poised in his hand, 
and Annie, demurely seated in a chair in a far corner, looked ad- 
miringly at the back of Freddy’s head. Mrs. Sachs, her large form 
in a chair as massive as that which held Heinrich, smiled placidly at 
the twins. 

Suddenly two coins slid from between Mr. Sachs’s plump fingers 
and rolled across the floor. He put out one big foot and planted 
it firmly on one of the coins, but the other, a glittering new cent, 
rolled in a great semicircle. It rounded the chair in which Mrs. Sachs 
sat, escaping the slippered foot she put out at it; it rounded the base 
of the centre table; it ran past Freddy, and toppled over on the 
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carpet directly in front of one of the twins! Instantly one little 
fat hand darted out and grasped the cent and lifted it toward a 
rosy mouth. 

“ Mein Gott! Roschen! Stop it! Amalie! Nichts/” cried Mr. 
Sachs, rising bulkily from his chair. 

“ Nein, Roschen! Nein, nein, Amalie!” cried Mrs. Sachs, getting 
out of her chair with greater haste than seemed possible. She might 
have reached the twin—whichever it was—or Mr. Sachs might have 
reached it, but as they sprang forward their heads came together 
with stunning force. It was a delay of but an instant. 

In that instant, however, the lights went out! 

Not one light, or two, but every light in the house, and every 
light on the street. In the parlor the glare of light was instantly 
followed by utter blackness, deep, fathomless, and impenetrable. Never 
is darkness so dark as when it follows glaring light. 

“Roschen! Amalie!” wailed Mrs. Sachs, creeping wildly on her 
hands and knees. “ Where you are?” 

“ Amalie! Roschen!” shouted Mr. Sachs. His actions, had the 
twins been able to see him, would have filled them with joy. They 
would have thought he was playing “big bear coming to catch the 
baby.” But now no answering gurgle of pleasure rewarded his heavy 
crawling across the room. The twins, wherever they were, seemed to 
have been made dumb by the darkness. 

“Quick! Annie, Freddy! Already maybe is a twin choked by 
the cent!” wailed Mrs. Sachs. “ Ain’t you got no sense?” 

With one accord, Annie and Freddy dropped to their knees. There 
was a dull blow, as of bone striking wood. 

“ Blitzen wetter!” cried Freddy in anguish. His head had come 
in heavy contact with the sharp edge of the heavy leg of the centre 
table, and from Annie came a low moan. 

“ Please, Freddy, would you to take your knee off my fingers yet? ” 
she begged. “I get them smashed else.” 

“Ah, poor liebchen!” exclaimed Freddy, but Mrs. Sachs’s voice 
wailed louder, broken by the noise of her skirts as she scrambled over 
the floor, and by the thumps as she bumped into the furniture. 
Never had the room seemed so overfurnished. It seemed to have 
become a veritable forest, in which the twins were lost forever. 

“Such ain’t no time to be getting off of fingers,” she cried 
angrily. “You could be finding twins now. Somebody could strike 
a match!” 

“Is no matches in the house,” panted Mr. Sachs, feeling under the 
sofa. “A fool is a man that don’t have matches! Amal——” 

“Here! I got one!” cried Freddy. 

“Strike it, then, dumb-head!” said Mrs. Sachs angrily. 
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“It is a twin I got, not a match,” said Freddy. “If you mean 
I should hit the kid——” 

“ Ach, no!” cried Mrs. Sachs. “Give me the poor! Where are 
you, Freddy?” 

“Under the piano maybe,” said Freddy, feeling above his head. 

“So stay!” said Mrs. Sachs. “I come.” 

Striking the centre table and two chairs on the way, Mrs. Sachs 
made for the piano corner. 

“ Make her down side up, Freddy,” she urged; “and be shaking 
her some! ” 

The wail that followed told that Freddy had inverted the twin 
and was shaking it. 

“ Hah!” exclaimed Mr. Sachs, flat on his stomach. “The other 
one I have got!” 

“You should to upside her quick!” cried Mrs. Sachs. “ Shake her 
good, Heinrich! ” 

The chords of the piano rang as she grasped the twin from Freddy 
and, sitting up suddenly, hit the piano with her head. But it was no 
time to mind a knock or two. 

“Quick, Freddy!” she said. “Telephone for the doctor yet. 
Make him come soon. Copper cents is so poisonous in babies. He 
should come right off, say.” 

“The telephone is by the top of the stairs, Freddy,” said Annie. 

Both the twins were crying lustily now, being held upside down 
and pounded on the back, but above the wailing of the storm and 
the wailing of the twins and the wailing of Mrs. Sachs, Freddy’s voice 
soon resounded. 

“Hello! Hello!” he shouted. 

In the parlor the ministrations to the twins went on with all the 
intensity that agonized parents can put into such a thing, Mrs. Sachs 
giving instructions to Mr. Sachs, and Mr. Sachs returning other 
instructions. It was impossible to know which twin had swallowed 
the copper cent, and both suffered alike. 

“Hello! Hello!” shouted Freddy into the telephone. He varied 
it by jogging the receiver-holder up and down violently. Central 
would not answer. He knocked on the battery-box with the receiver. 
“Hello, why don’t you?” he cried. “Look! I am in a hurry once! 
Hello!” 

“Dumb-head!” cried Mr. Sachs. “Not to know how yet to use 
a telephone! Take whichever is this twin, Tina. I go!” 

He went. Up the stairs he went like a heavy hurricane, and 
pushed Freddy away with one wide sweep of his arm. 

“ Hello, now!” he cried. “Give me Dr. Bardenhauer, and make 


quick ! ” 
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But no answering “Give you information!” came back. The 
receiver offered nothing but blind, blank silence. 

Behind him there was a noise like a load of paving-stones falling 
on a plank walk. Mr. Sachs did not even turn his head. It was 
only Freddy falling downstairs. Mr. Sachs was listening with tense 
senses to the silence in the telephone. 

“Hello!” he cried angrily. “What good is such a telephone 

business yet? Central! Give me—— Central! Hello! To-morrow 
| I report you good, I tell you! Hello!” 
r His anger increased. He pounded on the battery-box until it 
cracked open like an oyster. The telephone was dumb. Mr. Sachs 
did not know it, but the same falling tree that had severed the 
electric light wires had carried down the telephone wires. There is 
nothing so maddening as a telephone that will not talk back. 

“ Donner blitz!” cried Mr. Sachs, and dashed down the stairs. 
He threw open the front door and dashed out, hatless and coatless, 
into the raging wind and rain. 

To Mrs. Sachs, with the two screaming babies in her arms, it 
seemed hours before he returned, and when the front door opened 
and Dr. Bardenhauer’s burly form appeared, dimly lighted by the 
single candle in his carriage lamp, which he held in his hand, she 
cried aloud for thankfulness. 

“Here is it I am, Doctor!” she cried, and at that instant all the 
lights in the house blazed forth. 

The light was dazzling. Even Mrs. Sachs, partially screened 
§ as she was by the piano under which she was sitting, closed her 

eyes an instant, and the big doctor blinked. His carriage lamp 
became a pale, sickly yellow. 
i In a moment he was on his knees before the piano, gazing at the 
twins through his water-dimmed spectacles. 

“Right side them up once,” he said shortly. 

The moment they were right side up, the twins stopped howling, 
and the doctor, taking the pink fist of Amalie—or Roschen—in his big 
hand, carefully pried the little fingers apart. The bright copper cent 
was there in the little pink palm! 

But Mrs. Sachs let her eye hold the look of relief but an instant, 
for, sitting on the floor of the hall with their backs against the 
coat-rack, were Freddy and Annie, and Freddy was holding Annie’s 
knee-injured hand in his. 

“Annie! What mean you? Shame!” cried Mrs. Sachs. 

But Annie only looked up into Freddy’s face blissfully. 

“Don’t worry, Mrs. Sachs,” said Freddy politely. “Things ain’t 
like what they was. Since I tumble downstairs, me and Annie has 
got engaged already. We got a right to hold hands.” 
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SQUARE 
By Anna Rozilla Crever 


Behrens came in from the barn, he felt that even the gray 

north was hostile, for it had filled the air with myriads of 
invisible knives that cut through to his bones. He realized, too, that 
Fortune was treating him almost as brutally as the weather. 
__ The year of the breaking up of the rich river bottoms into farming 
land had yielded, even in a season of drought, tremendous returns 
in corn, but the twa following years had produced nothing but rain, 
rain, rain. The lowlands gathered up and held long, like a great 
sponge, the too copious showers. Zade desperately tried to get in his 
corn, but the horses floundered in the sloughs, two of them dying 
from the terrific exertion. What corn did come up stood still and 
yellowed in the hills. The steaming ditches sent up their poison at 
night, till Zade shook with chills and burned with fever. One night, 
when the thermometer was at twenty below, Zade opened his startled 
eyes into the glare of his burning house. He and Sadie, having 
no succor for their home in frozen pump and ice-filled pails, took 
their sorrowful and well-nigh perishing way to the shelter of a neigh- 
bor, half a mile distant. And now the dead-wall that this grim 
* company of misfortunes had been building about Zade was to have 
its coping-stone that day in the second invasion of Ermington—Zade’s 
impatient creditor, who was a rich farmer from the hills. 

For the sake of his wife—sharp-featured and narrow-eyed—who 
stood at a cook-stove, dishing up hominy into a yellow bowl, Zade 
sought to break the impact of a startling announcement by heading 
it with remarks about the temperature. 

“This cold’s a fright, Sadie,” he said, “and there’s sun-dogs 
to beat the band. That means no let-up. Ermington’ll have a fierce 
ride—he ’Il be here "bout “leven.” 

“ Ermington? ” repeated Sadie, nearly dropping the bowl. “ What’s 
he after now?” 

“The hogs, Sadie. He asked me yesterday if I had any money 
fer him, an’ I told him if he would take the hogs fer what I owed, 
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it would be the easiest way out. He wants ’em all but three. Hell 
get his money out of ’em all right and make a speck besides. You 
see, he’s aimin’ to feed ’em up a while ’fore sellin’.” 

“ Oh, Zade, can’t you get him to wait?” 

“ Ain’t no use in his waitin’, Sadie. The interest’s a year behind, 
no money to buy corn, an’ what feed there is I need fer my steers. 
We ’ll have them, any way.” 

Zade set down by the stove the two buckets of bran that he had 
brought in from the barn. He lifted the tea-kettle, poured the boiling 
water over the bran, and began to stir it with a wooden paddle. 

“What you wastin’ bran-mash on the hogs fer, Zade, if Erming- 
ton’s goin’ to take em? Better save that much.” 

“They ’s jest as hungry an’ jest as cold, no matter who owns 
‘em, an’ I ain’t goin’ to send ’em off starved.” 

Zade said this with a shade of something in his voice that Sadie 
did not relish. It put miles between her and him—miles that measured 
to her the character of her husband as outstripping by leagues her 
own. 

With the keen sense of the crafty, she saw that she had gone too 
far. She therefore sought to redeem herself by solicitude for her 
husband. 

“You ’d better have breakfast now, Zade, an’ warm up a little,” 
she said, as she set the steaming bowl on the table. 

“ All right,” he answered. “TI guess the hogs can wait five minutes. 
I can soon eat all the breakfast I want.” 

Zade drowned one sigh in the basin, and smothered another sigh 
in the roller towel. After his simple toilet, husband and wife sat 
down to the table and began to gulp their breakfasts without tasting— 
their minds on the hard facts of the day. Sadie lapsed into her 
old habit of blame. She filled Zade’s cup with coffee, and his ears 
with this familiar complaint: 

“You ain’t slick enough, Zade. We/’ll never git along.” 

“Don’t be cut up about it, Sadie. I’m a-crawlin’ out a sight 
easier than many that’s bit off more’n they could chew. My feet 
ain’t cold yet—ceptin’ from the weather. You can go home to 
Mother’s fer @ spell.” 

“ Mother’s,” she whined. “I wish ’t I’d a-stayed at Mother’s.” 

Zade made no answer to this quarrel-provoking thrust. With a 
big hurt in their honest blue, his eyes followed Sadie as she left 
the table and went over to stuff again the red-hot stove with cobs. 
The wind tugged at the little makeshift of a cloth and tar paper house— 
hastily erected after the fire—madly trying to upset it, and lifted 
the light snow to hurl it spitefully against the window. Zade thought 
of the stretch of cheerless winter days when he, if bereft of Sadie, 
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should come.in from the day’s work to a fireless, unlighted kitchen, 
to find the bread turned to stone and the hominy frozen in the pot, 
and he half repented of his suggestion that she should go away for 
a visit. With his knife and fork, he made an X across his plate and 
then pushed back his chair. 

“T must hurry,” he said. “I’ve got to take the bronco-mare 
to Gretnie—she needs shoes—and be good an’ back “fore ’leven.” 

“Tl feed the hogs, then,” offered Sadie, “so’t you can get an 
early start an’ go off warm.” 

“Good girl!” said Zade, absurdly glad for this change in her 
mood. “But you must n’t carry more ’n one o’ them pails at a time. 
Now, mind.” 

Zade came over to the stove, spread out his huge hands over the 
heat, then from a nail behind the door he took his great-coat, his 
rabbit-skin cap, and a muffler that had once been red. He had been 
in Nebraska long enough to get over the masculine impatience with 
much bundling up—for he who there essays to take his ears out in 
winter, unprotected, is sure to bring them home again brittle enough 
to break off. 

A seven-mile, up-hill, wind-hindered ride put more of the morning 
behind Zade than he had counted upon. The bronco also added her 
share of wicked hinderment. Rejoicing in four newly-shod hoofs, 
she started home good-naturedly enough, but Zade, remembering 
that he had left his mail lying on the counter by the post-office window, 
tried to turn back, when she protested, first by her fore hoofs, then 
by her hind heels, till an extra half-hour had passed. Zade, guessing 
that the time was well on toward eleven, waived the matter of the 
forgotten mail, and let the bronco have her way. To make time 
and save a half-mile he cut across the pasture, well knowing that 
the bronco would not demur at a low wire fence or two, so long as 
she was headed toward dinner. 

Coming along by his pet hay-stack—the one he was saving for 
spring feeding—he saw the lifeless bodies of three fat Berkshires. 
They were lying so that the hay-stack concealed them from the road. 

Zade sprang from his horse. “ Lord Harry!” he groaned, as he 
prodded one with the toe of his boot. “I’ve got all the bad luck 
that ’s goin’.” 

For only an instant he mentally -groped to find the reason for 
their condition—he knew the signs. As for their lying there con- 
cealed—well, for six years Zade Behrens had let love put its own 
charitable construction upon the many small manceuvres of Sadie. 
He rightly guessed that this was a subterfuge of hers, but wrongly 
interpreted her motive as being a wish to save him immediate knowledge 
of another loss. 
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He stumbled as he turned to remount—an appalling necessity 
outlining itself to his bald uprightness with fearful clearness. 

He looked toward the house and saw two heavy wagons with high 
boarded sides moving slowly up the road, Ermington on ahead, riding 
his well-fed bay. 

As Zade shot by the kitchen door, Sadie hailed him. He wheeled 
the bronco and trotted up to her. 

“Here’s the note, Zade!” she said excitedly, waving a slip of 
paper in his face. “The hogs is gone. Ermington could n’t wait.” 

“ Sadie,” he gasped, “didn’t you know what killed them hogs?” 

“Oh,” she innocently hedged, “did you see ’em? I had ol’ 
Nance drag ’em out here away from the rest, so *t you would n’t find 
it out fer a while. They froze to death, o’ course.” 

“T knowed you’d think that,” said Zade. He turned the horse 
quickly, and galloped after the retreating wagons. 

“Ermington,” he said—and he shook with something more than 
the cold—*“them hogs—I thought you’d ought to know. Three o’ 
them died o’ the cholera last night. Wife thought they ’d froze.” 

“Cholera!” roared Ermington. “Man alive, do you mean to tell 
me that I’ve got infected hogs fer them good, healthy bank-notes? 
Stop, stop!” he yelled, turning around in his saddle and motioning 
to the men to stop. “Take them hogs back—this deal’s off.” 

While the men were spilling the rejected porkers into their old 
quarters, Zade and Ermington rode back and entered the barnyard. 

“Them ’s all I’ve got,” said Zade, waving his hand toward a group 
of steers that were huddled against the cold comfort of a fodder 
wind-break. He saw the look of satisfaction on the face of Ermington 
while he rode here and there among them. 

“Yes,” said Ermington crisply, coming back to the gate; “Ill 
take ’em and allow you forty a head. I’ll have the boys leave the 
wagons here and drive ’em over right away.” 

He fumbled under his fur coat for his watch and then turned 
his horse toward the road. 

“Look here,” said Zade, laying a detaining hand upon the big 
bay’s bridle, “ you folks ain’t agoin’ one step without your dinners.” 

The dinner was very hot, though Sadie’s welcome was not warm. 
But the men were too hungry to bother about that. 

After dinner Ermington grew strangely restless and undecided. 
He walked out to the barn, came back, then walked up to Zade and 
slapped him on the shoulder. 

“T’m deuced sorry, Behrens,” he said, “ about them hogs, but it’s 
worth five hundred dollars to see a man that ’ll tell on himself when 
he knows the other fellow’s gettin’ pinched on a deal. You’ve got 
the note, and I’ve got my dinner, and I guess we’ll call it square.” 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF MISS 
DE LONG 


By Ella Middleton Tybout 


Author of * The Smuggler,"* “ The Wife of the Secretary of State’? etc. 


more years than she cared to remember having been in the 

world. Although a very small spoke indeed in the wheel 
of government, she felt herself really necessary to its proper revolution, 
and fully realized her responsibilities. 

Miss De Long worked on the files, and might almost be said to 
be an animated card-index in herself. She had begun filing letters in 
the days of wooden ships, and had brought the navy to its present 
state of efficiency with masterly precision. 

“ Although,” she often remarked, “I don’t at all like card-indexes. 
It seems to me that the old book system was very much simpler. Still, 
if the Secretary prefers cards, I’m sure I am quite willing to write 
them.” 

And write them she did with unflagging zeal. Pink, blue, white, 
and yellow cards passed in rapid succession under her Spencerian pen, 
and emerged adorned with clear, minute script and microscopic figures 
that were the admiration and envy of her associates. 

Although she had no closer acquaintance with salt water than 
the board-walk at Atlantic City, Miss De Long was nevertheless quite 
nautical in her conversation, and was an acknowledged authority in 
her boarding-house upon fine points of naval etiquette. She also read 
the naval items in the evening paper, and felt personally concerned 
in the orders to officers and movements of the fleet. 

“T see,” she would remark with genuine interest, “ that the Missouri 
is going to be docked. Why, it seems only the other day she left 
the New York Yard.” 

And if her ideas were somewhat vague as to what actually con- 
stituted the operation known as docking, this in no way affected the 
card-index system, and information about the Brooklyn dry-dock was 
obtainable upon request. 

So time slipped away. The Spanish War passed into history, 
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the navy grew apace, and Miss De Long continued to write her many- 
hued cards and brief her daily quota of letters. It was the same 
with a difference, for the large room gradually became overcrowded 
with clerks contributed by the Civil Service upon request of the 
Navy Department. 

“Do you know,” remarked Miss De Long to a confidential friend, 
“somehow the recent appointments don’t appeal to me. They are so 
different from young men as I once knew them. But no doubt they 
mean well.” 

Nor did Miss De Long appeal favorably to the young men. They 
christened her Aunt Dely, and privately speculated as to the naturalness 
of her back hair and front teeth—subjects she never mentioned even 
to herself in all the privacy of the third-floor back. They also some- 
times requested the loan of the white knitted shawl she wore on cool 
days, and she had an uncomfortable suspicion that the manly shoulders 
it adorned shook with something not entirely due to cold when it was 
draped around them. But she loaned the shawl whenever it was de- 
sired, and continued silently writing cards. 

“ Aunt Dely,” remarked the latest arrival, “is sure onto her job. 
If there is a letter buried so deep she can’t dig it out, I’d like to 
see it. When it comes to past and gone archives, she’s a regular 
mole for burrowing.” 

“Yes,” agreed the youth who sat at the high desk and read the 
sporting sheet of the Post first thing every morning; “ yes, but that’s 
all she can do. Put her anywhere but the files and see where she ’d 
land. 

“T’d like to know,” he continued reflectively, “ what she does with 
her money, anyhow. A thousand a year is a whole lot for a woman 
to handle.” 

“T get seven-twenty,” interpolated the last appointment. 

“Sure—and you’re a man with a vote. I only get nine hundred 
myself, and I’ve been here three years. What chance is there for a 
fellow with old fossils blocking the line of promotion? She’ll never 
get any more than she does now, and never resign or die—though she 
looks as if she’d dry up and blow away some day. And she’s just 
ahead of me. Huh! This is a bum old Bureau, and I wish I was 
out of it.* 

And he scowled fiercely at the white shawl that hung on the back 
of its owner’s chair, awaiting her return from lunch. 

There was truth in what he said. Miss De Long would never get 
more pay, and it was not possible for her either to die or to resign— 
desirable as either way of escape sometimes appeared. Meanwhile Mr. 
Denton, just below her on the pay-roll, found his salary insufficient 
to cover his expenses and satisfy certain demands that were not 
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entirely chargeable to the increased cost of living. Moreover, he 
wanted to get married. 

He realized that if Fanny shared his nine hundred, considerable 
sacrifice on his part would be necessary, and this sacrifice he was 
reluctant to make. 

“Hang it all!” he would exclaim. “A fellow must have some 
diversion. What’s life for anyhow?” 

Fanny also believed in recreation, and had a surprising capacity 
for ice-cream soda, so the more he thought about the matter, the more 
complex it appeared. He grew saturnine and bitter, and “out of the 
fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

Denton spoke vehemently to the Chief Clerk one afternoon as they 

walked home together. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that Fanny 
was the Chief Clerk’s eldest daughter. Four little girls still in short 
skirts followed close upon her heels, so it was desirable that she 
should be settled in life as soon as possible. 
_ “T tell you, I’ve got to have more money,” finished Denton. “ Look 
at my work—it’s good, isn’t it? And I can turn my hand to any- 
thing, you know that. Yet here I am kept down to a pittance, and 
all because of an old woman. It’s a bally shame.” 

“T know ”—the Chief Clerk was sympathetic but impotent. “It 
is hard lines, Bert; but what can I do? The Efficiency Reports show 
she does good work. Why, she’s a regular sharp on the files. If I 
could bring her record below yours, it would be easy enough for you 
to swap places on the pay-roll, and then you could step into twelve 
hundred when old Grimsby pegs out. But I can’t do it.” 

“Tf I had twelve hundred, I could marry Fanny,” gloomily re- 
sponded Bert, “but I have n’t got it. Efficiency Reports—bah! Put 
the old girl on the typewriter, and see what she can do. She has 
nobody to support but herself, and you have a right to distribute the 
work any way you think best, have n’t you? What’s a Chief Clerk for, 
anyhow?” 

He told his grievances all over again on the way to Glen Echo 
that night. Fanny agreed that it was outrageous that such injustice 
should exist, and she told him about a five-piece mahogany veneer 
parlor set displayed in a Seventh Street shop window at a wonderful 
reduction. 

“It’s upholstered in green satin, Bert,” she said, “and it’s got 
the cutest claw-feet you ever saw. We could have it by paying ten 
dollars down and five a month afterward.” 

“ Claw-feet and satin covers will go out of style before we need 
’em,” pessimistically responded Bert; “and there’s that dried up 
little old maid just salting away money! Don’t I see her hiking down 
to the bank every pay-day?” 
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“ Ain’t it awful?” sympathized Fanny. “ Ain’t such things just 
perfectly fierce? Say, Bert, let’s go round the switchback.” 

So they went around the scenic railway and up on the Ferris Wheel, 
referring now and then to their unhappy plight and surreptitiously 
holding hands in convenient places. Finally they had a chocolate ice- 
cream soda together, and went home in the last car, believing them- 
selves very miserable indeed. 

Meanwhile Miss De Long was writing a letter. She sat at her 
unsteady little oak desk and glanced about her in serene contentment. 
She loved her third-floor back. To others, it might appear merely a 
room, but to her it was home and represented a peaceful haven after 
the storm and stress of the day. 

In the alcove was the bed, masquerading by day as a couch, and 
rich in pillows. Genteelly retired behind a screen was the wash-stand, 
with its cracked pitcher and the basin that did not match properly; 
and in a secluded corner was the dressing-table, with its modest array 
of first aids to the complexion. But the crowning glory of the room 
was the bay-window, with its lace curtains and large rocking- 
chair always ready and waiting when she came home at night. 

Miss De Long glanced from one familiar object to the other, and 
her eyes brightened as she looked. No one, she told herself, would 
believe it was really a bedroom in disguise—it seemed so cosy beneath 
the shaded lights. Then she read what she had written and let her 
fingers rest. Having already held a pen seven hours that day, they 
were somewhat stiff. 


Mary: 

It was indeed delightful to hear from you after a silence of so 
many years. I don’t like to remember how many it is since the old 
Academy days, when you and I exchanged horsehair rings and swore 
eternal friendship. You asked me to tell you all about myself, so I 
will be frank. 

Well, I am still Lucy De Long, and I suppose I am an old maid. 
Henry died—you knew that, of course—and there has never been any 
one else. Father and Mother died, too, twenty years ago, but Cornelia 
is still alive. Poor Cornelia! She grows more helpless every day. 
It is now necessary to have a special attendant for her, and this, of 
course, I have to provide, but I am thankful to be able to do it. Her 
mind (it was always weak, you remember,) is now completely gone, 
and what with her expenses at the asylum, and the wages of her 
attendant, I have all I can do to make both ends meet. 

But you must not think I am unhappy, Mary, for really I am not. 
I have steady work and good pay, and it’s sure. I often think how 
much I have to be thankful for at being in the government service. 
It is so permanent. There is never any need to worry about losing 
one’s position, even at change of administration, now that we are 
protected by the Civil Service. And 1 know my work is as good as 
ever. I wish I could have put something away, but so far I have 
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never been able to do more than cover Cornelia’s expenses and my 
own. But then I live very comfortably. I wish you could see my 
room to-night—— 


It was at this point that Miss De Long leaned back in her chair 
and glanced appreciatively about, stretching her cramped fingers 
luxuriously. 

“T’ll finish to-morrow night,” she said. Then she undressed her- 
self, and the couch, and went to bed. 

The next day the Chief Clerk began work upon the Efficiency 
Reports that were sent to the Secretary’s Office every January and 
July. These reports are the groundwork of the merit system now 
in vogue in the Navy Department, for upon them are based all promo- 
tions. Quite lately there had been a slight change in the prescribed 
formula. The original narrow printed slips that sometimes played such 
vitally important parts in human lives read thus, after the information 
as to name, pay, rating, etc., of the clerk in question: 


EFFICIENCY: . | Wercurs. 


Character of work 


Office habits for half year (penalty to 
be deducted) 


General average for the six months 


OFFICE HABITS: 
(Each item is marked on a basis of 0 for perfect.) 


Six months ended December 31, 1906 : 
Punctuality 


Application 
Conduct 


Taking a basis of 100 for perfect, by a careful and abstruse calcula- 
tion it was possible for the mathematical mind to arrive at the actual 
efficiency of each person, and his or her value to the Government in 
dollars and cents. The later form showed the following difference in 
construction : 

Vou. LXXXVIII.—15 


Propucts. 
4 
10 
(Debits.) 
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EFFICIENCY RECORD. 


REMARKS. 


1. General health 
2. Attention to duty 


3. Adaptability The work usually assigned to this 
4. Technical knowledge 


a higher 
employee is of the same grade} 
5. Practical skill 


a lower 
usually performed by employees of like 
6. Promptness and rapidity 
rating and pay. 
7. Executive ability 


Total mark 


Number of persons 
supervised. 


OFFICE HABITS. 


Tardiness (number of times) 
Total minutes tardy 


Any indication of habits of inebriety ? (Yes or no) 


Slowly and carefully the Chief Clerk performed his task, but he 
left two records until the last. They bore the names of Albert J. 
Denton and Lucy De Long. He placed them side by side and perused 
them carefully. Then he collected all their preceding slips and studied 
them also. But instead of the words before him he saw Fanny’s face 
as she had looked when he left home that morning. 

“Oh, Poppa,” she had said, “can’t you do something for Bert?” 

There was very real love and longing in her round blue eyes, and 
her voice had trembled a little as she added: 

“T don’t want to wait till I’m an old woman before I get married.” 

The Chief Clerk with difficulty detached himself from the personal 
element and returned to questions of efficiency. Character of work, 
quality and quantity, all unchanged from year to year on Miss De 
Long’s record—and quite unchangeable. Slowly he began to fill out 
the new card with its slight differences. Health—well, she looked 
as if a strong wind might blow her away, but she rarely missed a 
day because of illness. Nor had he noticed any tendency to inebriety. 
But technical knowledge and adaptability? Was Miss De Long 
adaptable ? 
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He twirled his pencil and considered this knotty point with be- 
coming gravity. It was of paramount importance that a clerk should 
be adaptable—like Denton, for instance, who could turn his hand to 
anything. Suppose, now, there should be an emergency demand for 
a quantity of typewriting, and it should become necessary to put Miss 
De Long at a machine. What could she do? 

The Chief Clerk shook his head doubtfully as he pushed away 
the papers. This was a matter that required thinking over, and he 
would wait awhile before completing the card. 

“ At any rate,” he told himself, “Ill let her show what she can 
do. That’s only fair all around.” 

So the next day Miss De Long, swiftly and contentedly transcrib- 
ing cards, was confronted with a scrawled pencil manuscript, and 
requested to transcribe it on the typewriter forthwith. 

“It’s a hurry call,” explained the Chief Clerk, “and there is 
nobody else available I’d care to trust with it. Get out six copies as 
soon as possible, won’t you?” 

He avoided meeting the wondering protest in the faded eyes behind 
the gold-bowed spectacles, and at once removed himself from the scene 
of action. Miss De Long knew little about typewriters, but she arranged 
her carbon sheets carefully and set to work. 

The manuscript was carelessly written and full of technical ex- 
pressions. It abounded in interlineations, erasures, tabulations, and 
foot-notes, and was altogether a good deal of a Chinese puzzle. 

Miss De Long did her best. Bending low over the machine, she 
picked out with one finger, letter by letter, the pencilled words as 
she construed them. The result was unique to the professional mind. 
At twelve o’clock she extricated herself from a maze of spoiled pages 
and began to put the completed sheets together. Then ensued a tragedy 
only to be understood by one who has personally experienced it. The 
carbon sheets had been turned the wrong way, and the impression 
was therefore on the back of each page instead of the front. Miss 
De Long went out to lunch in tears, and Mr. Denton relieved her 
at the typewriter. 

For several days after this episode, everything progressed as usual. 
Then there was a demand from the Department for information re- 
quiring certain deductions in percentages, with the correct addition 
of many columns of figures, and Miss De Long was requested to assist © 
in the work. According to her calculations, however, two and two 
made three and a half or five oftener than they made four, and it 
again became necessary to call Mr. Denton to the rescue. 

The Chief Clerk explained the matter to the Chief of Bureau, 
and the latter approved his recommendation. Consequently, on July 1 
Miss De Long and Mr. Denton changed places on the pay-roll. 
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“T can’t understand it,” she tearfully expostulated. “My work is 
just as good as ever.” 

The first of July brought another change also. Cards used In 
connection with the files must be typewritten. 

“T7ll do my best,” said Miss De Long; “but I wish the man 
that invented those machines had to use one all of a sudden.” 

So the weeks slipped away in monotonous succession. Denton 
paid monthly instalments on the green satin parlor set, and read the 
“ Apartments to Let” column in the morning paper; Fanny achieved 
wonders in eyelet embroidery and began to collect centre-pieces; and 
Miss De Long wrote cards all day on the typewriter with two fingers. 
At four-thirty she retired to her third-floor back, with the rocking- 
chair waiting in the bay-window, but she was usually too tired to 
notice whether the room looked cosy or not, and sometimes she even 
lay down upon the couch without removing its cover. 

When the first of July approached, Mr. Ripley—he of the seven 
hundred and twenty stipend—became restless and restive. One after- 
noon he detained the Chief Clerk after closing hours. 

“ See here,” he said. “I’ve got something to show you.” 

Producing two piles of cards, he laid them side by side. 

“This,” he said, indicating the larger package, “is my work, and 
this is hers. Now, look.” 

He spread them out and invited comparison. The cards of the 
smaller package were legible, and that is all that could be said of 
them. Many erasures gave their highly-glazed surface a spotty ap- 
pearance not unlike an eruptive complexion, and it was an unusual 
occurrence when the letters inserted in the corrected word were on a 
line with their companions. Ripley indicated his own work. 

“Three times as many,” he remarked, “and a hundred times as 
good. And she gets nine hundred, while I get seven-twenty.” 

So it came to pass that on the first of July there was another re- 
adjustment of the pay-roll whereby Mr. Ripley slid up the scale and 
Miss De Long slid down. 

It was then that Cornelia in the asylum dispensed with her special 
attendant and took chances in the general ward. It was then also that 
Miss De Long cut out table board and began light housekeeping. 

Meanwhile the business of the Department increased, and the 
necessity for rapid and expert work was undeniable. The more un- 
remittingly Miss De Long toiled, the worse were the results. The 
filing fell behind, and those high in authority grumbled. 

“T’m sorry,” said the Chief Clerk, “ but I fear it’s got to come.” 

It came after the Efficiency Reports went down the first of January. 
The Secretary worded it politely. He wrote that Miss De Long’s 
resignation would be accepted February 1. 
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She did what she could and finally went to her Chief, trembling 
and tearful, for final protest. Now, a Rear Admiral who is Chief of 
a Bureau is a very mighty person indeed, and is often quite oppressed 
with his own importance. His mind being occupied with weighty 
problems relating to the ultimate good of the Naval Service, it is 
not to be expected that he should interest himself in small matters 
of detail involving a readjustment of the personnel. But this Admiral 
wanted to be just, so he sent for the Efficiency Reports and then for 
the Chief Clerk. 

“ Be brief, Madam,” he had said at the beginning of the interview. 
“ Be brief and explicit. My time is limited.” 

Miss De Long’s time also was limited, but with a difference. She 
could not be brief, nor could she be explicit, for she had not been 
born that way. The Admiral listened, one eye on the clock, and the 
other on the design of a new submarine in which he was interested. 

“I’ve always done good work,” reiterated Miss De Long, “and 
I’ve worked on the files for years and years. I know all about them 
—ask anybody if I don’t. And the books I used to keep were beautiful 
—they were indeed. And the cards I wrote with a pen were all right. 
I wrote more than anybody else.” She paused for breath, and her 
eyes sought the Chief Clerk. “They were well done,” she finished 
feebly. “ You know.” 

“ But,” he returned, “we have little need for pen-work now. We 
use the typewriter.” 

He laid a smeared and spotty card upon the desk. 

“A sample of Miss De Long’s work,” he remarked. 

Then for the first time on record in the Bureau Miss De Long’s 
faded eyes blazed with anger. She seized the incriminating card and 
tore it into fragments. 

“Tt is not true,” she cried; “it is not a fair illustration. Go 
look in the file case—you ll find plenty of samples of the work I’ve 
done for years and years. Why don’t you mention that?” 

“But we have no further need for work of that sort.” 

The Chief Clerk spoke very quietly. He had already explained 
this fact many times, and his manner conveyed an impression of 
patience and long-suffering under affliction. Miss De Long looked 
helplessly from one to the other. 

“Ts this true?” she quavered. “ Does all the good work I have 
done here count for nothing now? All the thousands of cards I 
have written without a mistake—what of them? All the years I——” 

“Madam,” said the Admiral, “we live in the present, not in the 

“But,” said Miss De Long, in final appeal, “I have no money— 

none at all. What will become of me?” 
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The Chief of Bureau referred to the Efficiency Report, and in- 
dicated with his finger the date of her original appointment. 

“For many years,” he remarked, “you have received a salary 
that was more than merely a competency for a single woman. You 
will pardon me if I say that to make no provision for emergencies 
shows a culpable lack of foresight. And now I must bid you good- 
morning.” 

He turned with decision to the design of the submarine, and so 
ended Miss De Long’s first and last interview with her Chief. 

On the last day of January Miss De Long again sat in her third- 
floor back and wrote a letter. The bed was now brazenly a bed, no 
screen concealed the suggestiveness of the wash-stand, and two small 
trunks packed and ready for locking told their own story. Miss De 
Long was going away, and the rocking-chair in the bay-window would 
henceforth welcome some one else coming home tired at night. 


Dear Mary [she wrote]: 

I have been meaning to try and thank you for your efforts in 
my behalf, but everything has been so strange and hurried lately that 
I have not had time. It was most kind in you to get Senator Smith 
to do what he could, but it was not any use. The real truth is, I 
am getting old, and they want young blood. So they gave me work I 
could not do properly, and then got rid of me by means of the Efficiency 
Records and the merit system. I find it is often done, although I 
never thought of such a thing until it happened to me. 

Every one has been very kind, and through Mrs. Wilberforce-Greene 
being one of the managers of the Home for Indigent Ladies I have been 
able to get in there. But I can’t help disliking the term indigent, 
and every time I shut my eyes I see it in gilt letters over the front 
door. I hope I am not ungrateful. As Mrs. Greene says, I will have 
quite as good a room as this, no responsibility about anything, and 
nothing to do. But oh, Mary! This room was mine, and I was 
independent. Don’t you understand all that meant to me? I suppose 
1 ought to have saved something, but I have always tried to do my 
best, and I don’t remember any real extravagance except when I 
bought the purple silk instead of turning my black one. I am old. 
I have worked for forty years, and I have not a cent laid away. 
I am well-born, but I must live for the rest of my life on charity. 
And when I think of Cornelia—— 


Miss De Long let the pen slip from her fingers and buried her 
face in her hands. She sat there motionless, while the minutes passed 
and the hands of the clock travelled steadily toward the hour when 
she must forever leave her third-floor back. 

At eight o’clock that night the Chief Clerk left home and went 
to church to see his daughter Fanny marry Denton. At the same 
hour the Admiral also left home, and went to dine with the Secretary 
of the Navy. And at eight o’clock Miss De Long left home, and went 
to a Home. 
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TEA FROM JAPAN 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


* 


OW, that was a very nice thing for the Smiths to do—to remem- 

ber the Johnsons’ choice and to send back from Japan a 

package of the really genuine superfine tea. It arrived by 

Pacific express, all carefully done up in brown paper, and sealed, and 

bearing strange, romantic hieroglyphics slashed upon it, evidently with 
a camel-hair brush. 

Johnson himself did not particularly fancy tea, but Mrs. Johnson 
did. Tea was her drink. His was coffee. However, for some time 
he had been deciding to quit coffee—at least, to quit having more than 
one cup a day; and now the receipt of this package was a spur to his 
resolution. 

When he got home that evening Mrs. Johnson already had the 
package opened, and had sniffed at the interior. Inside the several 
thicknesses of brown wrapping-paper (Oriental in their texture) was 
more paper, crinkly and very Oriental, emblazoned with red and gilt 
and tied about with cord; and inside this second layer was a square 
wooden box, quite large, with paper pasted tightly upon it—paper 
bearing mystical figures in black; and inside this was a lining of heavy 
foil or tea-lead ; and inside this was the Tea/ 

No letter had accompanied the tea; but evidently it must be very 
good tea, to be thus well-protected. Of course it was very good tea, 
or else the Smiths would not have sent it. And that it certainly was 
. very good tea Mrs. Johnson’s nose told her, as she sniffed. 

“Um-m-m um-m-m!” she murmured luxuriously. “ Perfectly de- 
licious!' Henry, do smell] this lovely aroma.” 

Mr. Johnson smelt, nuzzling a few leaves in the palm of his hand, 
as was quae. 

“ Y’yes,” he pronounced. “Very fine. We must have Roberts 
over to mite this.” 

“ We must show it to Joe,” declared his wife. “What do you sup- 
pose he will say!” 

Roberts—Mr. Roberts, that is—was a friend, and a connoisseur in 
matters Oriental, having collected much in bric-d-brac and having been 
“over there,” to Japan and China, three times. He had a wonderful 
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collection—so wonderful and valuable that it was kept in a vault 
under lock and key, and nobody was permitted so much as to dust it. 

Joe was not a connoisseur; he was the imported article itself, being 
the Johnsons’ house-boy. “ House-boy” sounded imposing. The 
actual status of Joe’s position in the household was, that he perform 
as much of the domestic drudgery as was compatible with earnest 
attendance at the grammar-school. He usually studied rhetoric while 
doing the dishes—his book propped beside his pan; and cooking was 
accomplished to the sing-song of a reading lesson. 

Mrs. Johnson carried the package, with all its wrappings, out to 
Joe, in the kitchen. Mr. Johnson listened curiously at the door. 

Joe was paring potatoes. He politely laid aside his knife. 

“Oh, Joe!” proffered Mrs. Johnson benevolently. “See here! 
Tea from Japan! Look! Can you read it?” 

She spread the wrappers upon the table. Joe surveyed them. He 
grinned, showing white teeth and red gums. He bowed. 

“Yes, tanks. It say—I cannot tell in English. It say from 
Tokio; name of sellers of tea. How you get it, if you please?” 

“Some friends of ours who are in Japan sent it, Joe,” explained 
Mrs. Johnson kindly. “It is straight from your country. We will 
have some to-night. We will not drink coffee any more. You must 
drink it, too. It is very fine tea, I understand.” 

“ Ver’ fine tea,” bowed Joe. 

“T suppose you will know how to prepare it, Joe,” pursued Mrs. 
Johnson. “ Less of it needs to be ~ sed than of common tea. That 
is what I have heard. The flavor is so delicate.” 

“Yes, Missus Ma’am,” bowed Joe. “'T’ank you. Ver’ fine tea. 
I s’all do.” 

“We will keep it just as it is, in the pantry.” Mrs. Johnson 
dipped in with her hand, and let some of the leaves run fondly through 
her fingers. She nibbled a leaf as she walked away. “ Positively 
delicious,” she again averred. 

Behind her exit Joe respectfully hissed. -With her out of the way, 
in the pantry he investigated the package. 

“ Coffee, Henry,” paraphrased Mrs. Johnson, at dinner, scrutiniz- 
ing the contents of her tea-cup, “is only coffee, but a cup of real tea is 
tea. Did you ever, ever smell or taste anything so superbly delicate! 
And you wanted to put cream into it! The idea!” 

“ Er-r—tastes like—Toucan,” sampled Mr. Johnson sagely. 

He had in mind Oolong, or Gunpowder, or something else; but 
Toucan evolved from his subconsciousness, and, although now that 
it was out it sounded reminiscent of a bird, he let it stay. 

“Tt is special chop, of course,” commented Mrs. Johnson. “I 
do wish that the Smiths had written, telling us all about it.” 
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“Chop suey,” supplemented her husband. He knew at once that 
in this he was wrong; and he was prepared to pass it as a joke. But 
his wife deliberated a moment, tasting critically. 

“ W’well,” she said, “maybe. I did not dream that you knew so 
much about tea, Henry. You’ve always been such a coffee-drinker.” 

“ Oh, I have drunk tea,” avowed Mr. Johnson. “ And I was in the 
commission business once, you remember. I got to be quite a taster.” 

“Do have another cup. It can’t hurt you, as coffee would,” urged 
his wife generously. “They say you can drink this high-grade tea 
all day, and never feel any effect except a mild exhilaration.” 

“T will, thank you,” acceded her husband. “ You’ll make quite 
a tea-drinker of me, my dear, if you can furnish me a brand like this. 
Usually, tea is like medicine. But this is bully.” 

“Did you like the tea, Joe?” inquired Mrs. Johnson anxiously, 
after dinner. 

Joe bowed. 

“ Ver’ fine tea,” he decreed. “T’ank you. I drink many cup.” 

Mrs. Johnson winced. But, after all, there seemed a great plenty. 

Mr. Roberts was out of the city. The Johnsons arranged to give a 
“ Japanese tea” after his return, at which he and other congenial 
and appreciative spirits should be present. For it was quite essential 
that this tea from Japan should have his appraisal, and doubtless it 
would delight his very soul. 

Meantime, Mrs. Johnson entertained various other friends, at 
casual afternoons; and one and all they pronounced the tea divine. 

However, of course the formal presentation of the tea to the local 
world was to be the dinner—the Roberts dinner, as the Johnsons 
began to term it. There were fourteen covers laid; this appealing to 
Mrs. Johnson as a combination of seven, which was the Buddhist 
sacred number and therefore Japanese, also. Everything else was to 
be Japanese. She even had bought a new set of egg-shell cups and 
saucers, in Japanese ware, and for table decorations she ordered 
chrysanthemums. 

The twelve guests were Mr. and Mrs. Roberts; the Reverend Mr. 
Doggitt, who had been a missionary to Japan, and Mrs. Doggitt, who 
had been a teacher in China; Mr. Jamison, city librarian and an author- 
ity on the Arabian Nights, and Mrs. Jamison; Miss Matthews, whose 
ancestors included a naval officer with Perry, opener of Japan; Profes- 
sor Howard, of the Baptist college, instructor in Sanskrit; and four 
fillers, to whom the Johnsons were especially indebted. 

Joe served, in Japanese costume. About this there had been a 
little difficulty. 

“Joe, at the dinner to-morrow night I want you to serve in 
Japanese costume,” had said Mrs. Johnson. 
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Joe flushed, and bowed. 

“T have not understan’,” he answered. 

“In native costume—in your own dress.” 

- “What is natif cos-toom? Why not my own dress? What for ever 
other person’s dress? ” 

“T mean, I want you to wear Japanese dress—all Japanese.” 

“ Dress,” repeated Joe. “Dress. What for dress? Womans wear 
dress, in America. Mans wear pants.” 

“Well, clothes, then,” corrected Mrs. Johnson. “I want you to 
put on—wear, you understand—Japanese clothes. This is to be a 
Japanese dinner; you must be Japanese, too.” 

“Tam ’Merican,” said Joe proudly. “No, not Japanese. *Meri- 
can. Wear ’Merican clothes.” 

“ But for this dinner I want you to wear Japanese clothes,” insisted 
Mrs. Johnson patiently. “ Haven’t you any? You can borrow some, 
can’t you?” 

“ Japanese clothes an’ ’Merican clothes ver’ much alike, Missus 
Ma’am,” asserted Joe. “'T’ank you. I wear one fresh white coat, 
if Missus Ma’am buy. Ver’ bad, but I have no fresh white coat 
unwashed.” 

This compromise Mrs. Johnson did not accept. Her idea of 
Japanese costume pictured a belted kimono and dressing-gown effect in 
combination. 

As the dinner was to be mainly a tea celebration, it began with tea 
and ended with tea. The wonderful beverage was brought on, amidst 
an attentive silence, in a huge samovar (courteously loaned for the 
occasion by Mr. Roberts from his Russian cabinet), by Joe, much 
abashed in the gay kimono dressing-gown with which Mrs. Johnson 
had willy-nilly invested him. It really was a flowered bath-robe of 
hers, tied about at the waist with a red portiére cord. The ensemble 
was most expressive. 

Mrs. Johnson poured. Joe circulated the egg-shell cups. All 
watched Mr. Roberts. He passed his cup gracefully under his nostrils. 

“ Ah!” he sighed. 

Professor Howard and the Reverend Mr. Doggitt and Mrs. Doggitt 
passed their cups under their nostrils, and sighed: 

Ah ! 

Mr. Johnson hastened to catch up. 

“ Straw color,” remarked Mr. Roberts, as if communing with him- 


self. “The sacred color of tea.” 
He sipped—one sip; and rolled it and considered it. Everybody 


sipped. 
“T should say,” he delivered, “a mandarin chop, of the interior 


table-lands, five months old.” 
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“A chop—what was it you pronounced it, my dear?” demanded 
Mrs. Johnson, of her spouse. “Chop suey? You know,” she ad- 
ceeneed to the company, “ my husband was in the tea business for some 
years.” 

“Yes; but I was wrong. That is Chinese, dear,” apologized Mr. 
Johnson. 

“A Fang-Wo chop, in some respects,” ventured the Reverend Mr. 
Doggitt. “Don’t you think so, Martha?” 

“Perhaps; or Ginseng. We drank a great deal of both in China 
where I was,” responded his wife. 

“Sen-sen, maybe. There is such a thing, isn’t there?” invited 
one of the fillers modestly. 

“Or Toucan,” put in Mr. Johnson. “That was what occurred to 
me at first.” 

“Let me fill your cups again. Such tea cannot harm, you know,” 
urged Mrs. Johnson. 

She rang for Joe. Joe appeared, and served, and retired. 

“There ’s the boy who appreciates good tea,” declared Mr. Johnson. 
“He’s a Jap.” 

“Yes; he says that this tea is very fine,” informed Mrs. Johnson, 
with due pride. 

“ Did he tell you the name of it?” queried Mr. Roberts. 

“No; and we have n’t heard from the Smiths, either. But he trans- 
lated the writing on the package. It denotes a Tokio firm of tea- 
merchants. Can’t you read Japanese, Mr. Roberts? You might be 
able to make out the brand.” 

“No, I never learned, unfortunately,” confessed Mr. Roberts. 
“Tt is quite a study, and I ’ve always been too busy collecting. But of 
course we over here never ordinarily get the best tea; we only get it 
by favor of such friends as yours. What we buy at the stores is only 
second or third grade, or worse. The best tea is kept for private use, 
where it is grown.” 

“Like Kentucky whisky,” volunteered Mr. Johnson. 

“ Henry!” rebuked his wife. 

Mr. Roberts sipped, while the company waited for more gems. 

“Why, tea such as this, in this country, is priceless. Probably 
it cannot be bought, and an imitation would be retailed at five or ten 
dollars the pound. Of course I am only guessing. Notice the tint— 
pale straw. And the aroma, like violets. And the lasting flavor. I 
don’t suppose that any of us here can fully appreciate the bouquet 
of so-fine a tea; only the educated palate of an Oriental can.” You 
know that to the Japanese and Chinese alike there is poetry in tea 
and tea-drinking. A-a:ah!.” and he mee — om. “This 
certainly. is a treat.” 
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So, all in all, the dinner was a great success. The samovar was 
emptied, and every guest went home saturated with tea and carrying 
a little package of the precious leaves as a souvenir and after-taste. 

It was three days later when Mrs. Johnson received the letter 
which must have been delayed: 

We are sending you a little Imperial tea [wrote Mrs. Smith]. 

We know that it is the genuine, because it was got for us by a 

friend who can speak the language and has lived here many years. 

We do hope that you will like it; but you must watch your Japanese 

boy or he will drink it all up! [Ete., ete.] 

And still she did not mention the name of it, by chop or otherwise, 
and Mrs. Johnson read on hopefully, and came to the postscript: 

Of course you won’t mistake and drink the packing! That is 

a cheap commercial leaf, put around to preserve the other. 

Mrs. Johnson gasped. She rushed for the kitchen, and for the 
pantry. Joe was not there; evidently he had not yet returned from 
school. The package of tea was upon the shelf. The contents were 
naturally (and considerably) reduced in bulk, and when she plunged 
her fingers inside and groped Mrs. Johnson had no difficulty in finding 
the kernel. In amidst the loose tea (and well covered) was a tiny 
cube box—the Imperial tea. And the box was empty. 

Oh, that Joe! That deceitful Joe! He was not in his room, but 
he had left a note, neatly pinned upon his bed-spread. 

Honoraste Missus Ma’aM: 

Tanks for very fine tea. Tanks for wearing of very fine bath 
gown dress, lady style. Cousin my very sick, and now I go at him 

to attend. Never forget Missus Ma’am so kind. 

With Respects, Jo. 

“ We must never, never tell; never, never,” besought Mrs. Johnson, 
in tears, of her spouse, that evening. “ And we all thought that the 
tea was so delicious, and it was only the packing! We might have . 
known that the Smiths could n’t have sent any such quantity. Oh, 
Henry!” 

“ Well,” said Henry, “I always did like coffee best, anyhow.” 


IN AN OLD NURSERY 
BY DYSART McMULLEN 


UTSIDE, the rush of the wind, the beat of the rain— 
The myriad voices of night, untrammelled and wild; 
Within, a flickering fire and an infinite pain, 
Silence and shadows and dreams—and the ghost of a child. 
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THE ARRAIGNMENT OF 
SARAH McCELWELL 


By Luellen Teters Bussenius 


RS. FENN bent toward the window where she sat mending the 
M week’s wash, and furtively scanned the cramped back-yard 
opposite, in which fluttered the garments representing the 
laundry of the small gray cottage to which it was attached. Some 
old-fashioned quilts of intricate design were suspended, like sundry bits 
of verdure, between articles of more prosaic nature. Her critical eyes 
remained immovable on these splendid creations for several minutes. 
“T guess Sarah McElwell had company to tea last night,” she re- 
marked finally to a young girl in an adjoining room, whose head was 
bowed over a stack of school-books. “There ’s an extra milk bottle on her 
back-steps, an’ I seen the butcher’s wagon goin’ there twict yesterday. 
She’s got her quilts out, too—tryin’ to make us neighbors envious. 
Lord! I’ve got enough quilts to set you up grand when you marry. 
I got a Rising Sun, an’ a New Jerusalem that my grandmother pieced 
when she wa’n’t half your age an’ twict as smart. In them days folks 
had more brains, because they didn’t wear them out studyin’ books. 
I ain’t proud about them quilts at all; an’ they ’re all red an’ blue, like 
Bible picters. Quilts is quilts. They may keep the body from freezin’, 
but they ain’t goin’ to save the soul from perdition.” Mrs. Fenn paused 
impressively. She peeped out of the window again, then grimly folded 
her sewing and placed it in a pasteboard box. There was a determined 
look on her face. 
A violent noise as of drawers being opened and closed testified 
to her disappearance upstairs. A crimson-faced, puffing woman at 
last emerged from the sanctified gloom of the spare room, staggering 
under a burden of bed-covering of nondescript pattern. 
“ Ma, what on earth——-” Arabella jumped reluctantly to her feet, 
annoyed at the interruption. 
“ Jest help me out to the line,” her mother gasped from beneath 
the accumulation. “ These quilts do need airin’ bad; besides, Sarah 
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McElwell can see that I’m jest as well off as she, an’ mine has more 
bright colors. She hasn’t any New Jerusalem.” 

Arabella regarded her parent reflectively. 

“T guess they was dirty, or she would never have washed them this 
cold day,” she commented practically. 

Mrs. Fenn shook her bristling gray head with animosity. 

“T’ve stood her boastin’s as long as human endurance can. Last 
week she hung out two suits of underwear—as if she wore sech luxuries 
every day; an’ then, after they dried, she ups an’ hangs out a waist an’ 
three handkerchiefs, for all the world like any city lady. That ain’t 
the worst: I counted four napkins on the line, too, an’ every one of 
them had fringe. Puttin’ on airs, ain’t she? An’ her man ain’t been 
dead but five year or more! ” 

“There she goes now,” Arabella said quietly, jerking her head in 
the direction of the street. Through the glass of the front door was 
visible the tall, thin form of a woman in black, whose shoulders were 
made abnormally attenuated by the old-fashioned, high-shouldered 
dolman she wore. 

“Look at that, will you?” Mrs. Fenn’s lip curled sarcastically. 
“Two purple pansies on her bunnit! If that ain’t disrespect to the 
memory of her dead husband, I’d like to know—an’ him barely cold 
in his tomb! I wonder where she’s goin’? It’s the third time she 
has been by to-day. Perhaps old Mrs. Okey’s niece Mirandy corre- 
sponds with her. That’s jest it! Mirandy’s brother Hiram’s wife, 
Josie, died last year from overloadin’ her stummick. Some folks will 
treat their organs like movin’ vans—crowdin’ all kinds of rubbish into 
them jest so’s to fill them. Now, you get the basket of clothes-pins off 
the shelf, an’ we’ll give her a surprise when she comes back from the 
post-office with her letter from Mirandy.” 

“But, Ma, you ain’t sure that Mirandy——” Arabella protested 
valiantly. 

“Tut, tut, girl! My intuitions is better than an almanac. There, 
bring them small quilts out first, an’ well put them here real orna- 
mental-like. An’ hang that Sunflower one opposite her’n. Run an’ 
get them tatting handkerchiefs Luetta Eaton made for you Christ- 
mas—lI *l] hang them out, too; an’ your pa’s new purple silk muffler, 
an’ the pink dress you wore to Lily Maddon’s picnic last summer. 
Ain’t you got any pink ribbons for to pin on careless-like? Sarah Mc- 
Elwell will wish she’d never heard of quilts before I get through 
with her. An’ she a-settin’ her cap for Hi Okey! I wonder how many 
quilts his wife Josie left.” 

Mrs. Fenn sailed triumphantly into her kitchen as the last majestic 
bit of patchwork was placed in position, the economic proportions of 
the small yard being completely crowded. It was a display of such un- 
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usual brilliancy and dimensions that immediately an array of heads in 
a perspective far up the alley shot forth, curious as to the singular 
occurrence. 

“ Whatever has happened, Mis’ Fenn?” cried her nearest neighbor, 
through the fence. “Is the moths eatin’ them up?” 

“La, no, Mis’ Amos. But my soul is all riz up against some folks’ 
boastin’s. There’s some people holdin’ their heads too high—I ain’t 
niéntionin’ names. It air contrary to Scripture——” 

“ Now, if.you mean me, Mis’ Fenn, with your hintin’s ”—her friend 
showed symptoms of ire—“ I guess I’m as good-——” 

. “TI don’t mean you, Emmy. I mean Sarah McElwell, with her ad- 
vertisin’ what she’s got in her back-yard. She’s set herself up to be 
better than the rest of us, hangin’ out them old quilts an’ them fringed 
napkins. Jest because Hiram Okey, Mirandy’s brother, is goin’ to 
marry her——” 

“You don’t mean it?” Mrs. Amos worked her large-knuckled 
red hands in agitation under the amplitude of her bosom, where they 
_ were folded for warmth. “Hi Okey? Well, men is sech flirts these 
days! I thought it was all settled between he an’ Louie Foster. I 
seen him give her a box of writin’-paper last week; an’ he sent her 
some real nice popcorn.” 

Mrs. Fenn shook her head mysteriously. 

“TI knows what I knows, Emmy. I had an intuition—jest the same 
way I had when the wind blew your boy Abner off the barn. I told you 
that mornin’ to be careful——” 

“Yes, but you said not to let him go near the water.” 

“Well, accidents is accidents, ain’t they?” Mrs. Fenn defended 
her prophecies with spirit. “ An’ whether it was blowin’ off the barn 
or bein’ drownded, it don’t make much difference, so long as he got 
hurted. How is his shoulder-bone progressin’ ? ” 

Her neighbor poured forth a loquacious narrative as she backed 
toward the house. “I’ve got some quilts, too, Mis’ Fenn,” she called 
back in conclusion. “I’ve got a green log-cabin, an’ a Star of Bethle- 
hem, an’——” 

But Mrs. Fenn had made a swift retreat. 

Mrs. Amos cautiously turned and surveyed Sarah McElwell’s exhibi- 
tion, then she gave a cry of astonishment, and ran into the house, never 
stopping until she had gained the attic, in which reposed her linen 
chest. The faint odor of dried rosemary swept refreshingly through 
the musty atmosphere as her hands fumbled for the coverlets. She 
deposited them reverentially on a stack of clean newspapers. “There’s 
only two of them patterns—this one an’ the one I give Hiram Okey’s 
wife for the weddin’. Poor Louie! It’ll break her heart. The idea 
of him givin’ it to Sarah McElwell! I suppose he could n’t afford a 
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engagement ring, seein’ he lost two heifers in the storm last month; 
an’ a quilt is jest as bindin’, any way. But it’s a shame—him breakin’ 
Louie’s heart that way.” She vindictively grabbed an armful of the 
bed-clothes and darted out into the crisp air where two poles reared 
aggressively from the frozen earth, suspending her prized handiwork 
in two prim, methodical rows. 

“There!” she announced in elation to herself. “That’ll rankle 
them both.” 

The peal of the door-bell sent its harsh, discordant reverberations 
distinctly to her. She ran to admit her visitor with alacrity, as she 
recognized her. 

“T was jest thinkin’ of you, Louie.” Mrs. Amos’s voice had a 
lugubrious, nasal twang. Her guest turned abruptly toward her. 
She had bands of ash blonde hair that swept smoothly back from her 
pale face; her eyes were meek and deeply set. 

“What’s the matter? Is Abner’s shoulder-bone worse?” she 
asked sympathetically. 

“Set down.” Her hostess shook her head in negation as she 
shoved the seat toward her. “ Men is so wicked.” She delivered the 
aphorism with sadness, rocking violently in a cane-seated chair, leav- 
ing her guest opportunity in which to digest this bit of wisdom; then 
she ceased her exertions with such suddenness that she was nearly 
sent sprawling on the floor. _ “I ain’t the kind of a person to set by an’ 
see an innercent young girl’s heart broke. Hi Okey is goin’ to marry 
Sarah McElwell. He give her a quilt for the engagement ring.” 

Louie Foster leaned back against the stiffly-starched tidy on the 
chair with such force that the sharp-pointed ends almost pierced her 
back. A sickening, suffocating feeling assailed her; she swallowed once 
or twice, as if her throat were dry. 

“ T—lI guess he ’ll make her a good husband,” she said in an odd, 
husky tone. “ He was real kind to his first wife. He give her two gold 
teeth for her upper jaw when they was off on their bridal trip; an’ they 
took one of those ‘Seein’ Trips’ in the city as a weddin’ journey.” 
She arose, moving desultorily toward the door. 

“Can’t you set longer?” Mrs. Amos followed her. 

“T’d better go. I’d better send the things back he give me. Sarah 
might not like it if I kept them, seein’ they’re to be married.” 

“You’re real sensible, Louie,” her friend complimented her. 
“T’m glad you did n’t care——” 

“No,” said the girl, as she descended the steps to the gate; “I 
did n’t care.” But it seemed all at once cheerless and dark to her as 
she groped her way in the twilight along the slippery, deserted street. 
Here and there lights twinkled in cheery windows for belated home- 
comers. The vision of children—sweet-eyed, chubby babies around the 
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hearths—sent an acrid lump to her throat, in resignation of dreams for 
which she had dared yearn. The taunting, overpowering remembrance 
of that subtle comprehension which had existed between the young 
farmer and her these last few months left a blinding rush of tears 
in her eyes—that he could forget. She wept softly against the cold, 
unfriendly fence-post at her own gate, tortured out of her pretended 
stoicism. How deeply she did care! The pain within her testified to 
that as she sobbed there in the frosty night. 

Her mother, a large, shapeless woman, with an air of bovine content- 
ment, looked up from the paper she was reading at her daughter’s 
entrance. 

“T see that Hiram has had a new roof put on his barn,” she an- 
nounced importantly. “That man is so progressive! He ’ll make you 
a right smart husband, Louie. An’ there’s all the jams an’ jells of his 
first wife you "ll get to enjoy.” 

“T guess I’ll never get to eat them.” Louie spoke in harsh, de- 
tached words. Her mother turned her large, gray-blue orbs full upon 
her. Her body, of extravagant proportions though it was, travelled 
faster than her brain, and several minutes were consumed before she 
had managed to understand. Little terraces of flesh trembled under 
her chin as she moved her head. 

“ What do you mean, Louie?” she asked petulantly. 

“T’m not goin’ to marry him—that’s what I mean.” The girl 
flung herself dejectedly into a chair, feeling strangely fatigued. 

“Why, Louie! After all them cookin’ receipts I writ out for you, 
an’ my hand that twisted up with rheumatiz! Children is so ungrate- 
ful!” Her mother reproached her severely. 

“Don’t, Mother.” Her daughter buried her face in her hands, 
weeping convulsively. ‘“ He’s goin’ to marry Sarah McElwell.” The 
words came between tearless sobs. “He’s given her a quilt.” 

Mrs. Foster’s huge frame trembled as if by inward commotion. 
Her brain grappled helplessly with this information. 

“ But—he give you a box of writin’-paper—an’ some popcorn—an’ 
a red plush album! I’d like to know if sech presents ain’t compro- 
misin’ in a widower man.” 

Louie ignored the query. Her parent tiptoed out of the room, her 
creaking shoes evidencing her progress at every step. She returned 
with a steaming, sickening beverage, shoving it commandingly under 
her child’s nose. 

“Drink that,” she ordered sternly. 

-The girl raised her streaming eyes, gagged by the pungent fumes 
of ginger. 

“ Oh, Mother, I can’t! ” she cried ; but Mrs. Foster, evidently believ- 
ing in the purging of grief as of sin, by powerful measures, firmly 
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seized Louie’s head, opened her mouth, and poured the mixture down. 
There was a minute of rebellious sputtering before the girl sank back, 
breathless and conquered. 

“That ’ll brace you up,” Mrs. Foster declared. “There’s nothin’ 
like handlin’ grief with science. Now tell me all about it.” 

“There ain’t nothin’ to tell.” The younger woman took off her 
wrap and laid it aside. A feverish color burned in her cheeks. “I’m 
goin’ to send his things back.” 

Her mother let one flabby fat hand fall heavily on her arm. 

“No, you ain’t goin’ to do any sech a thing, Louie,” she said with 
decision. “I’ve got somethin’ to say in this. It took three gallons 
of oil keepin’ the lamp goin’ in the parlor for his callin’s—that ’s thirty- 
six cents. Then twice he tracked in red clay mud on his boots an’ 
nearly ruined that handsome hall runner I got at the second-handed 
man’s. An’ four times he has ate here: butter a half-pound—that’s 
twenty cents ; two glasses of milk at five cents apiece; four slices of cake 
at a quarter ; an’ a lot of other vittles like pickles an’ jell an’ doughnuts I 
am too honorable to mention. You give me them presents, Louie—it 
jest about settles the bill.” 

“Oh, Mother!” The girl leaned against the framework of the 
stairs, crying. A feeling of indignation at her mother’s commercial- 
ism swept through her. 

In her attitude of woe, her ash blonde hair tumbled from its usual 
severity into disorder, she made a pretty picture; and Okey, who was 
even so at the door, feasted his gaze on it for several seconds, in rapt 
enjoyment. With a clatter, a broad hand within drew down the 
shade, obliterating his view. He rang the bell vociferously, but it 
elicited no response. He repeated his efforts, and a ponderous tread 
sounded. 

“Good evenin’,” he said, as the door opened narrowly and Mrs. 
Foster’s expansive countenance assumed tangible outline in the gloom. 
“Ts Louie in?” 

“ Miss Foster ain’t to home,” she replied frostily. 

He gave an exclamation of surprise in face of the scene he had just 
witnessed. 

“ But I saw——” he began abruptly 

“Miss Foster ain’t to home,” she repeated with finality, as she 
closed the door in his face. She returned to the sitting-room undis- 
turbed, and, resuming her chair by the lamp, took up her paper again. 

“ Who was it, Mother?” Her daughter’s tear-swollen countenance 
looked back from the stairs. Her heart had set up an undignified 
clamor at the sound of the bell. 

“Tt was—Hiram.” Her mother pronounced the name as if it 


breathed contamination. 
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“Oh, Mother, why didn’t you let him in? Perhaps——”’ One 
heavy, flabby hand stayed the girl’s advance as she moved toward the 
door. The bovine eyes, calm and wide, regarded her in disapproval. 

“ That man has jilted you, Louie—everybody in town knows it now. 
I feel my pride jest crushed. I ain’t the courage to look at people 
for several days. If I was you, I would n’t let any man like that—an’ 
a widower—break my heart. You must go into society again. Write 
a note to Will MacCausland to-morrow, an’ have him take you to 
prayer-meetin’ in the evenin’. Will is a grand miller. I never see 
sech nice white flour as he makes. He certainly needs a wife, though. 
I counted four buttons off his coat in church last Sunday, when he 
passed the contribution box. Now, you do what I say. I’m jest goin’ 
to run in next door an’ tell the news to Mis’ Dalton, an’ make her 
promise not to tell. An’ in the mornin’ I’ll have your pa hang out 
my quilts an’ them new socks his cousin Milly’s husband sent him 
from the city. They’re real artistic with their red an’ green dots, 
an’ I was thinkin’, Louie, it would be wicked for me to let your pa’s 
vanity be swelled up by his ever wearin’ them—so I will make some 
handsome tidies out of them for the parlor sofy.” 

The sun, when it climbed through its envelope of gray nebula the 
next morning, shed its effulgence on a wonderful exhibition of gay 
cotton quilts, extending for over a block, and representing hours of 
indefatigable industry and patience. The display, however, was not 
confined to bed apparel, for gradually bits of finery, treasures in femi- 
nine fancy, were added: sashes, dresses, veils, ribbons, hosiery, and 
what not, until at last everybody knew exactly what everybody else 
possessed, and the number of each article. 

When the minister looked over his congregation at prayer-meeting 
that night, a furrow of perplexity seamed his brow as he wondered how 
to combat the malignant epidemic of malice. Down in a pew in front, 
shadowed by her mother’s dismal environment, sat Louie Foster, shyly 
sharing her hymnal with the youthful miller, who was oblivious of the 
mysterious nods exchanged behind his broad back between anticipating 
friends and the girl’s parent. Okey, in the shadows at one side, wit- 
nessed the by-play with a growing conviction of disappointment. 
Finally, unable to endure it longer, he made his escape. 

Timid, half-whispered recitals of struggles against sin were depre- 
catingly uttered throughout the audience, and then the minister prayed 
earnestly for the salvation of his parish. 

“Sarah MoElwell!” 

The name rang out as if sounded by clarions. Everybody gave an 
apprehensive movement. There was a death-like silence; then, fright- 
ened as a scared forest-bird, the gaunt-looking young townswoman 
arose, and grabbed the hard railing of the pew for support. 
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“T charge you, Sarah McElwell, with going against the command 
of the Bible,” said the stentorian tones of the preacher, who had 
risen and faced her. “ You have sown the seed of envy and discord, 
you have put asunder the love of a man and a woman. I charge you, 
step forth, and ask your Creator for forgiveness—before the gates of 
Heaven are closed to such as you!” 

As his denunciation first rang out, the woman listened quietly; 
but a look of consternation gradually overspread her face; she raised 
her hands appealingly to the pulpit. 

“T ain’t done nothin’, sir,” she cried humbly. “I don’t know what 
these charges is.” She cast a glance around for friendly encourage- 
ment, but every head avoided her. She looked in fear and affright 
again at the minister. “I do not know of what I’m accused, sir.” 
Her voice broke huskily. 

The minister himself was not exactly positive. He called upon his 
congregation to state their accusations, and whoever thought the 
parishioner guilty to arise; but not a soul stirred. 

“Let those that are free from sin pick the mote from their own 
eyes,” he said with righteous indignation at the falsity of his own 
position, in having no confirmation of his charges. “Sarah McElwell, 
sit down. I believe you are guiltless of the slanderous things which 
have been circulated about you this week.” 

He sank back out of the gaze of his parish, pale and wrathful. 

“ And I think so, too! ” cried Arabella Fenn, jumping to her feet, 
regardless of her mother’s admonishing hand behind her. “I told 
Mother, if she did have them quilts on the line, it was because they 
needed washin’, an’ not for showin’ off.” 

“ Them—quilts?” Sarah McElwell ejaculated, a light breaking 
through her mystified senses. “Why, I was only washin’ them for 
somebody else.” 

“ An’ I suppose them sets of underwear an’ fringed napkins was 
some one else’s, too?” Mrs. Fenn broke in maliciously. 

“ Yes, they was, Mis’ Fenn. I never had money to waste on sech 
luxuries,” Sarah retorted shrilly, angry under her undeserved 


examination. 
As the congregation was dispersing, Mrs. Foster checked Sarah’s 


progress with a large gaitered foot. 
“ Air them things Hiram Okey’s you was washin’, Sarah?” she 


asked adroitly. 

“ Yes, Mirandy, they be. An’ there’s a lot more handsome things 
I ain’t had time yet to put out. There’s a red silk petticoat, an’ a 
half a dozen kitchen aprons, an’ other fashionable garments that ’d 
make your mouth water.” 


“ An’ why did he want them washed, Sarah?” 
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“Why, Mis’ Fenn, that man had jest set his heart on havin’ your 
girl Louie. He wanted everything tony-like for the weddin’—they 
are goin’ to be married, ain’t they?” 

Mrs. Foster’s brain moved with its usual tardiness; its retarded ad- 
vance gave her more time in which to gloat over delightful possibilities. 
Okey’s dark face loomed up at the door as Louie and MacCausland 
came out. Mrs. Foster extended her hand in sheer friendliness to him, 
ignoring her cool reception of him the night before. 

“ Sarah was jest askin’ me if you an’ Louie was goin’ to get mar- 
ried,” she purred gently. 

His face flushed radiantly, then went suddenly white as she 
hesitated. 

“You said we was, did n’t you?” he stammered the words out; but 
he saw that a girl’s cheeks flared scarlet, and it sent a little thrill of 
jubilance through him—that she had heard. 

“T was jest goin’ to say it,’ Mrs. Foster answered suavely. 


AN AUGUST NIGHT IN THE CITY 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


KNOW a park where, on breathless nights, 
Throng those whom through the day the hot sun smites— 
The pallid poor, unlettered and alone, 
Whose hearts are hotter than the aching stone. 


This is their dormitory ; here they fare 

After the summer noon’s relentless glare. 

See! here they crowd like sheep without a fold, 
While all around them rings the city’s gold. 


But there are coasts beside a lonely sea, 

And hills and glens and many a wind-swept lea 
Where man has never broken the silence deep. 
Yet here to-night an army falls asleep! 
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off of the pier and started up the Boardwalk toward his hotel. 
It was a deliciously cool, starlit night, with salt air blowing 
straight from the ocean. He hummed the chorus of a song the band 
had played, and walked without haste, enjoying the scene to its utmost. 
A dozen paces on, a girl in white looked in his eyes and smiled. 
Off came Bruce’s hat, and he hurried to her side, only to stop, non- 
plussed, when he saw her face plainly in the glare of an arc-light. 
She was young, very pretty, and simply yet tastefully dressed, but 
Bruce was sure he had never seen her before. 
“TI beg your pardon—I ’m afraid I’ve made a mistake,” he apolo- 


Rees immaculately groomed, a cigarette between his lips, came 


“T’m afraid J ’ve made a mistake,” answered the girl, with a ghost 
of a smile. “I thought you were—somebody else.” 

“Oh, then, you did speak!” cried Bruce. “I thought perhaps I 
dreamed it.” 

“ [—half-nodded, smiled,” she said. 

“ Are you expecting some one? May I be of any service?” Bruce 
asked. 

She hesitated, gave him a little glance out of the tail of her eye, 
then flushed scarlet. 

“T—I’m all right,” she said. “Don’t mind me. Yes, I’m ex- 
pecting a—a friend. I don’t know why she doesn’t come. What time 
is it, please? ” 

“It’s five minutes to eleven,” Bruce said, showing her his watch. 

She nodded her thanks prettily, and pushed several] stray locks of 
hair into place with a quaint, foreign gesture of her ringless hand. 
The gesture seemed familiar to Bruce. He glanced at her again. No, 
he had never seen the gir] before. 

“Tt was unwise of your friend to leave you here alone like this,” 
he ventured presently. 

She moved uneasily. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” she said again, and he noticed: that che spoke 
with a slight accent. “ Rose had a headache, so she went across to the 
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drug-store. I did n’t go with her, because I love it here—the ocean and 
the air and the sky.” 

“Tt is jolly,” he responded, with a wholesome smile. “Do you 
know, often I’ve sat up until daybreak, in one of those pavilions, just 
watching the sea. I can’t get enough of it, somehow.” 

She shaded her eyes with one hand and looked out across the water. 
Then, with a sigh and a slight raising of her shoulders, she turned and 
faced him. 

“ May I ask you the time again? Rose is fearfully long.” 

It was five minutes past the hour, and the girl bit her lips as she 
leaned slightly forward to see the watch in his hand. 

“TI wonder,” she said presently, “if her head has become worse 
and she has gone home. That would be unlike Rose, but she was suf- 
fering terribly.” 

“ Would you like to walk over to the drug-store and ask if they ’ve 
seen her?” questioned Bruce. 

“No-o; 1’d better not leave here, I think,” she answered. “If 
she should come back and find me gone——” 

She beat her hands together softly with a sort of unconsciousness, 
and began anxiously to watch the passers-by. All that was best within 
Bruce—and he was a clean boy withal—rose up in protection of this 
girl, and he glared savagely at the men who looked her way and 
smiled. 

Ten minutes passed in silence. “Rose” did not return. Bruce 
noticed that his companion’s hair was simply done, and that her white 
frock was girlish and pretty. Altogether, she was charming and whole- 
some-looking. There was likewise a piquant charm about her voice: 
she accented certain words in a quaint, pretty way, and her gestures 
were foreign—yet familiar. 

“ What time is it now?” she asked suddenly, after a long silence. 

“Tt is twenty minutes past eleven,” he answered. 

She moved away from the railing, a tiny fold between her brows. 

“T must go,” she announced. “It is quite late. Rose must have 
gone home.” 

“T think myself she must have,” Bruce said in turn. 

The girl nodded and gave him a little smile. 

“Yes. Then I will go myself. Thanks, and—good-night.” 

“ Stop—you must let me get you a chair! ” he cried, detaining her. 

She made a grimace. 

“Never! I detest rolling-chairs.” 

“Then you must let me walk with you.” 

She drew herself up and frowned. 

“T do not know you,” she said. Then, with a smile and quite 
graciously : “ You are kind, but it is not necessary. I have only a short 
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distance to go—my hotel is just down that avenue. But I thank you. 
Good-night again.” 

But Bruce was determined. 

“You can’t go home alone!” he cried. “ Why, it is getting very 
late—you don’t understand. I take it you are a foreigner—forgive 
me, but your voice, your gestures. If not a European, you are certainly 
Europe-bred ; and, frankly, it is not safe for you to go about alone here 
after dark.” 

“T am not afraid,” she said scornfully, and the accent was most 
marked. 

“ Still, I must insi “ 

“ No! 

“You don’t understand——” 

“1’d rather you would n’t.” 

“But I must. I should n’t feel right letting you go off this way by 
yourself. Oh, don’t misunderstand my motive, please. I—I am think- 
ing of you. It is because your friend does n’t understand that she has 
gone home without you. I simply can’t let you go by yourself.” 

“ Please! ” 

If Bruce had noticed, she had dropped her accent and had grown 
very pale. She clasped her hands, but her gesture was home-grown. 

“Please! You are good, but—I must go alone,” she repeated. 

Bruce took her arm and piloted her across the Boardwalk to the 
avenue she had indicated. 

“T will go with you to the steps of your hotel. I should n’t feel right 
if I didn’t. It’s perfectly all right. This is the American way, you 
know.” 

She went first white, then red. One moment her head was on fire; 
the next, she was shivering. She hung heavily on Bruce’s arm. 

“What is the name of your hotel?” he asked, as they left the 
Boardwalk and turned down the avenue. 

She moistened her lips with her tongue. 

“The Avona,” she said, almost in a whisper. 

“Eh? I beg your pardon—what name did you say?” he asked 
quickly. 

And she repeated, this time distinctly and with a sort of helpless- 
ness: “ Avona.” 

He nodded, and they walked briskly down between the two rows of 
hotels and cottages. The girl breathed more freely, and she repeated 
the gesture of smoothing back her hair with her hand. 

The Avona was at the end of the avenue. It was a moderately large 
house, with verandas, and a bright electric light above the door. Several 
girls hung over the porch-rail ; others talked with young men along the 
sidewalk. 
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Bruce pulled his hat a little over his face when the girl stopped 
at the steps. 

“ It *s—rather nice here, and convenient—near the beach,” she said 
apologetically. “I’ve been here three months.” 

“You ’re fortunate,” he said. 

“Yes, am I not?” she smiled. 

A little awkward silence followed. Two girls passed up the steps, 
and one nodded and said, “ Hello, Nora.” On the porch a girl was 
humming a song about a gentleman called “ Cutey” and a lady who 
was anxious to learn who tied his cravat. Bruce’s companion listened 
and frowned. 

Suddenly she turned as if to go in. The girls on the sidewalk had 
parted with their friends and run up the steps to the porch with grins, 
nods, and “hellos.” The girl had returned none of them, however. 
She looked angry and sullen. 

“TI must go in,” she said, at last. “Good-night, and thank you. 
. But it was n’t necessary. I wish—you had n’t.” 

“T feel better now that I know you have reached home safely,” 
he told her. 

“ Still—I did n’t want you to,” she said. 

She was silent a moment, then, with a quick glance at him, she 
drew back into the shadow. But Bruce had seen her face. It was 
hot and red and miserable. 

“ Listen,” she said hurriedly. “I’m not what you thought—that ’s 
why I did n’t want you to come home with me. You thought I was— 
different, at first, did n’t you?—a gentlewoman. ButI’m not. This is 
the Avona Cottage. There are two hundred and seventy-five girls 
who live here, and they all work at the Queensbury-Ranelagh. I’m 
a waitress.” 

She stopped, and there was a sob in her voice. Quickly Bruce 
realized that a world rested on his next words. He said very quietly: 

“Well, what has that to do with you and me?” 

“T thought—I didn’t know,” she gasped. Then, fiercely: “It’s 
no disgrace. I’m not ashamed of it. I’m earning an honest living, 
ain’t I? I’m a hello girl in Philly in the winter, but I’ve always 
wanted to come here—for a long time, I mean—and there was no other 
way. I get five dollars a week and my board—everything’s fine, too. 
And tips, of course. They are never less than a dollar a day—often 
more. It’s no disgrace being a waitress. Of course my people did n’t 
want me to come here, but——-_ And I’ve lots of pretty clothes. This 
dress is just like one I saw Billie Burke have on the other night. Not 
imported, and the material is not so fine maybe, but it’s good and in 
splendid taste—I know that much. I’m all the time studying the 
people in the dining-room. Why, even you spoke of my accent and my 
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gestures! Foreign, Europe-bred! I’ve never been a hundred miles 
from home in my life. But I’ve watched people. I’ve got a black 
dress—black and clinging, with a train—and when I put it on and sit 
down, I look like a very tall, very slim woman—and I’m not at all. 
You know who I mean—that Russian actress—that’s it! Well, I’ve 
waited on her, and listened and watched all the time. That gesture 
is hers, and the accent. When she found out my name is Nora, she was, 
oh, so sweet to me! She likes the name, she says. I never did—until 
I learned she was crazy about it. All her friends talk to her about her 


Nora. . . . Of course it’s not as genteel as being in an office, but 
the pay ’s good, and they treat you grand. It’s no disgrace—it’s no 
disgrace ! ” 


“No, it’s no disgrace,” answered Bruce gravely. “That is not 
where you made a mistake.” 

“ Where, then?” she flashed. 

“When you smiled at me on the Boardwalk,” he told her. “ You 
did, did n’t you?” 

“ Ye-es.” 

“Why?” 

She turned upon him fiercely, and again the sob rose passionately 
in her voice. 

“Tt was only fun—a girl’s got to have some fun, hasn’t she? I 
did n’t mean any harm. And I can take care of myself—well, yes! 
. Here I am; I’ve got nice clothes, and I know how to act, how 
to behave myself. My manners are better than many persons’ I wait 
on at the Queensbury-Ranelagh. I want to go out, to have a little fun, 
with—with nice men—that’s it. Nice men. . . . I know plenty 
of—waiters and chauffeurs and clerks. I don’t like them, don’t want 
them. They all have red hands, comb their hair wrong, and wear 
impossible neckties. I—I like you,” she confided with a sudden burst 
of childlike naiveté. “You’re not so good-looking as Joe, maybe, but 
your clothes—the way you wear them, the way you talk, walk, act——! 
I don’t like the other sort, although Joe is kind and thoughtful. He’s 
a bookkeeper. That’s better than a waiter, isn’t it?” 

“ If he’s a good bookkeeper, yes,” said Bruce. 

“ H’m, Joe’s ever so clever,” she returned. 

“Well, if he’s kind and thoughtful and clever—— Look here, 
what do you want?” asked he, almost roughly. 

“ He wears red ties and purple socks,” she said slowly. “Of course 
he ’s nice, but—why does n’t he dress like you do? I want to go around 
with nice men. I see them in the dining-room, notice what they wear 
just as I do what the women wear, and they ’ve spoiled me for Joe’s 
kind. . . . I mean no wrong. And honestly, before to-night, 1 
never smiled at a man I didn’t know. But I looked so nice, and I 
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thought, all of a sudden, how lovely it would be to go rolling up the 
Boardwalk, in a chair, with a man like you—your sort, you know. So 
—soIsmiled. I meant noharm. I would n’t even have got out of the 
chair. . . . And I hadn’t meant for you to bring me home here, 
because then you ’d know just what Iam. Some people look down on a 
waitress. But it’s no disgrace!” 

Bruce pulled out his watch. It was a quarter to twelve. 

“ Well both be fined,” he said, showing her the time. “ Look here, 
you ’ve been honest with me, so here goes: I work, I am a waiter, at the 
Ashbourne.” 

“ No ! ”? 

“ Yes.” 

“But you are—different,” she gasped. 

“TI work in the dining-room, and I watch people the same as you 
do,” Bruce explained airily. “Why don’t you take Joe in hand, now? 
—show him how to get himself together decently. You know.” 

“ Yes, I know,” she said slowly. “And Joe’s a clever fellow, too.” 

“ Do it,” he urged. 

“Maybe I could.” Then, in wonderment: “You a waiter! I’d 
never have guessed it. And I’ve known dozens of them. You look like 
Donald Brian.” 

“T beg your pardon?” frowned Bruce. 

“The actor—he’s grand,” she explained. 

Bruce turned to go; the girl started up the steps. 

“Fifteen minutes late,” she said, with a sigh. “How much do 
they fine you at the Ashbourne for coming in late?” 

He started, changed color, and coughed behind his hand. 

“A whole lot—they ’re robbers up there. Well, good-night. Try 
your hand on Joe, won’t you?” 

“Yes, I guess I will.” She nodded her head and smiled at him. 
“ Good-night.” 

She was gone, and the man turned again up the avenue towards the 
cottage section. 

“ Poor little thing,” he said. He took off his hat and let the cool, 
salt air soothe his aching head. “TI hope I ’ve turned the trick—I hope 
so. God!—fun!/” 


Love of the best quality takes some time to make. 


One of the virtues of necessity is the necessity of virtue. 


You can do an ignorant person no greater wrong than rob him of 
his superstitions. 


WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


TOWARD THE OPEN 
Ce TRYWARD usually wends the quiet-loving mind between 


the ages of five-and-twenty and fifty-five. He may be urban 

by birth, by education, or erstwhile by choice, nevertheless 
there comes a period when country life—always with modern acces- 
sories—appeals mightily to man. One has but to note how rarely 
the city-bred suburbanite returns permanently to town to realize that 
in being deprived of the thrall of growing things, of air that is not 
smoke-filled, of sounds which can never be heard within city walls, 
he suffers a nostalgia. Only the rich may close up their town-houses 
and seek surcease. The modestly financed can have but one domicile, 
and must choose, therefore, between living for three short months 
rather too far away from the theatres and social affairs, or for nine 
long months among surroundings that leave little to be desired. In 
the suburbs interests crop up daily for the town-bred. Has the city 
anything more absorbing than the evolution of self-planted bulbs or 
seeds into modest or gorgeous bloom? Do the city promenades, with 
their splendidly dressed throngs, compare in joyous possibilities to a 
late afternoon walk with a chosen one, or more, woodward or across- 
country, where dress is not a factor and being seen by the Town 
Tattlers is not the object of those who walk? 

If one must rise an hour earlier to catch a train, who knows ?— 
possibly through that brisk walk to and from the station a kind 
Providence may square matters by adding a corresponding number of 
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hours to the span of the man who “ catches his train” and unwittingly 
loses his superfluous weight. 

For young persons who have no money, but who are rich in Little 
Folks, can there be anything so desirable as a little house out of 
town, away from the clamor, the fret, and the ways of things urban? 
Flat-builders are doing their best to deprive the nation of future 
patriots. They disapprove of children, won’t have them at any save 
an extortionate price. Such flat-builders should be pilloried. In the 
country, too, far inland, poor farmers’ children become drudges or 
dullards, work-stunted and forlorn. In the suburbs, the schools, 
churches, and near-by shops make all vital things possible; besides 
which, the big stores cater eagerly to out-of-town buyers and have 
daily deliveries. 

The post-office is usually just far enough from the dwelling to 
incite compellingly the daily walk that is good for a woman’s body 
and soul. As to the house itself, can anything be more attractive 
than a genuine country home? Can anything be lovelier than the 
garden-like interior which is possible to good taste? Previse, if you 
please, bed-rooms papered quaintly in daffy-down-dillys, or roses, or 
wistaria, or violets, with inexpensive hangings to match. Cogitate upon 
a cosy dining-room o’erlooking a lawn carpeted in luscious green 
almost the whole year around. Make with your mental eye a combined 
hall and living-room, in which white paint, wicker furniture, and 
old-time chintz-covered chairs—with odds and ends of that old ma- 
hogany your mother gave you—complete the picture. Previse, 0 
Dreamer, the best place of all, the little (or big) porch, that cosy 
wicker-strewn, hammock-hung, summer living-place of the family and 
their friends from May until October, then ask your soul who would 
live in town who could live in the open? Verily those only who are 
bondsmen to Fate, and those flutterers who worship only Mammon. 
These prefer to dwell near the malodors of the town; to such, green 
lawns and piny woods mean nothing. As to the rest, in ever increasing 
numbers are they pilgriming towards the open. 

Minna THomas ANTRIM 


THOU SHALT NOT STEAL 


N item in my morning paper was headed “ Girl’s ‘Disobedience 
A Costs Father $836.” The story is that he wrote to her, over 
in Europe, to declare everything, on entering New York, but 

that she did n’t do it—with the result, $836 in costs, duties, and fines. 
Time was when privateering, buccaneering, highway-holdupping, 
smuggling, etc., were more or less gentlemanly arts, but long since, all 
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shadow of decency has been knocked out of most of them. Even 
smuggling (except in such extensive proportions as it is carried on by 
our sugar-men, diamond-gentlemen, and large importers) has lost 
favor among men, and become a more ladylike accomplishment—or else 
the ladies have driven the men from the field by their superior ability 
and opportunities. 

The extent to which smuggling is carried on by women is almost 
beyond belief. It is not so much among those who might almost be 
excused in the name of dire necessity, if they are going to purchase 
anything whatever abroad. Indeed, beginning with the steerage—a 
very decent and law-abiding set, as a rule—it grows steadily worse as 
one rises. Not in political caucuses or legislative lobbies can one begin 
to find the stifling atmosphere of corruption which pervades the first- 
class saloons of the largest transatlantic liners, the cynical disregard 


of the laws of the land, the unblushing hypocrisy, the utter lack of 


any moral principle. The beautiful and the rich wave the Stars and 
Stripes and sing the national anthem at dinner the last night out, and 
hail with shouts of joy the first glimpse of the green goddess, rather 
proud of the fact that they have filed with the chief steward a fraudu- 
lent declaration of what they owe the Government they are cheering, 
with the direct intent to cheat it—steal from it—to the extent of their 
courage and ability. They freely denounce the sugar and diamond 
frauds, but, as a matter of fact, the Government loses more—or did 
until recently—through these amateurs than by all the professional 
smuggling combined. 

Several stereotyped excuses are frequent in argument, but not one 
meets the truth, and the ladies who give them will admit, if they are 
frank, that they would go right on smuggling, just the same, if there 
were no excuse at all; so that why the beautiful sex, otherwise far and 
away the most scrupulous, conscientious, and law-abiding, should yield 
so universally to this crime is still a mystery of criminal psychology. 
And it is a crime—a revolting crime, when you think of it—spending 
money abroad which husbands and fathers have made, chiefly under 
aid from the Government in protected industries, then cheating that 
Government of its lawful dues; cheating the people; cheating their 
fellow passengers, because it is cheating the Government of its legal 
income and so increasing the burdens of all tax-payers. 

Collector Loeb, condemned by so many for the annoyances to which 
tourists are subjected, is doing a mighty good work—so long as the 
law remains what it is—in stiffening the public conscience ; even though 
it is not really the conscience at all, but fear of detection and confisca- 
tion; for it is better to run from hell to escape the fire, than not to 
run at all. But it is time that common patriotism appealed to the 
heart and head and stirred in us a clearer sense of the disgracefulness 
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of the smugglers’ efforts to rob the nation. In every other line of life, 
to rob one’s protector and benefactor is mean beyond words; but the 
lady who brings twenty thousand dollars’ worth of pearls through the 
custom-house on the neck of her colored maid is so elated over her 
victory that she just has to boast of it afterward, even if it “ gives her 
dead away.” 

Disapproval of tariff laws and customs regulations is no mitigation 
of the crime. We really make the laws ourselves—even the tariff 
laws—not Aldrich. If we do not, it is our own fault, or this is not a 
republic. We can change the laws, if we will, but until we change 
them, if we elect to remain American citizens and benefit thereby, 
should there not be a sense of patriotic shame in the mind of the 
would-be smuggler, condemning as dishonest and disgraceful these 
endless petty efforts to defraud the Government? 

WILLARD FRENCH 


LET THE HEAD-LINES TELL 


LMOST daily, the newspapers of America tell the tale of a man 
A murdering some woman and then killing himself—“ for love.” 
Sometimes the woman is his wife, who has refused longer to 
submit to his brutalities, and has applied for a divorce. Sometimes 
she is a girl who has had the sense to reject the cur’s proposals for 
marriage. As a variation on the same theme, the criminal whose 
“love” has reached this acute stage of bloody degeneration sometimes 
shoots the object of his “ affections,” and gives himself up to the police. 
But this is the exception. 

Now, it is manifestly impossible to punish the criminal who in the 
very act of his crime anticipates the extreme punishment of the law. 
But is it not possible to make this particular form of crime less popular? 
I have no patience with the notion that newspapers should be subject 
to the censorship of either the legislature or the police; nor with the 
idea that a paper is under moral obligation to suppress the news of a 
crime. But I should like to see the newspapers adopt the plan of 
telling the truth, the real truth, about these crimes, and that would be 
pretty nearly a reversal of the present policy. 

For what is the attitude of the average head-line writer toward 
such a crime? Plainly an attitude of maudlin sympathy. He seldom 
calls it a crime at all; it is to him an unfortunate but romantic tragedy. 
He looks upon the criminal as the criminal looks upon himself, as one 
who loved too well. “Maddened by Love,” “Crazed by Love,” appear 
again and again in the head-lines of these “stories.” And it’s the 
head-line that counts. It’s no use to publish a crime-story under a 
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eulogistic heading on the first page, and then sternly denounce it in 
the editorial columns. Criminals don’t read editorials. They read 
head-lines. . 

Why can’t we make the head-line tell the truth? Why can’t we 
make it portray the criminal as he is, rather than as he thinks of 
himself? Why is it not possible to tell the story so as to show the 
murder for the cruel, brutal, selfish, treacherous thing it is; and 
the suicide for the retreat of a hysterical coward? That is the real 
truth about these cases. Why not tell it? Why not shape the story 
so as to arouse the disgust it deserves, instead of the sympathy which 
it does n’t deserve? 


MADDENED RY Love, MAN SHoots Girt WHO REFUSED TO MARRY 
Him, AND Kitts HIMSELF. 


CowaRpLy Brute Murpers WoMAN HE PRETENDED TO LOVE, AND 
Dopers Law By SUICIDE. 


Which of these two headings tends to check the vanity of those 
unbalanced male hysterics who furnish eight-tenths of our emotional 
criminals ? 

Which of the two tells the truer story? 

Gzorce L. Knapp 


THE BOY SCOUTS MOVEMENT ~ 


HE Boy Scouts movement in America comes a little late for 
T active enrolment upon the part of some of us, but there are 
few who cannot apply for at least honorary membership. To 
be empowered to don a uniform, sling a haversack, grasp a stave, and 
strike off upon the wonder trail into the danger country, has long 
been favorite juvenile fiction; the Boy Scouts movement is render- 
ing it fact—or, at least, near-fact. The enemy must still be, and let 
us hope long will be, invented. 
A “boy scout”! There is magic in the name. For lives there 
a man with soul so dead that he never yet to himself hath said (as 
he raptly dreamed in his trundle-bed): “ Cutlass and plank and the 
Spanish Main! Rifle and scalp and the boundless plain!” (And 
waked him to home and to school again!) And speaking of myself, 
1 had rather to-day be an earnest urchin with wooden pistol and 
broomstick gun, a-hunting the bandit or the tiger in some back-yard, 
although that be within smell of the cookies of civilization, than any 
mighty nimrod stalking the grizzly in wild realm previously untrodden 
ef human foot. A boy-scoutship for mine, every time. And here is a 
movement which recognizes and authorizes such a province, among 
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youth. Youth is coming into its own, at last. Parents, please take 
notice. 

What luck! No longer must glowing youth secretly hoard (as 
did you and I, brother reader,) a cap-pistol, a jack-knife, an apple, 
five crackers, and a Beadle’s Library, and, slinking valorously out via 
the bed-room window and the porch roof, while the powers-that-be 
nodded, strike straight for the Indian country, where scalps were to 
be had for the plucking. No longer shall the foe ahead prove to be 
principally brakeman or suspicious farmer, and the foe behind loom 
irrevocably as Father. The boy scout has gained his rights, and is 
a part of respectable society. 

In these booming days, how is youth favored! He takes no back 
seat, as he did in our days. He begins early to be a citizen. With 
his regulated play-grounds, his foot-ball, his chaperoned dances, his 
“commencements,” he has become a personage. No modest stool is 
made his seat, nor are “ yea,” “nay,” made his speech. And now is he 
organized into the Boy Scouts; the glamour of the trails, the art 
of woodcraft, the lore of the camp, the secrets of that peace which 
always is prepared for war, proffered to him as the heritage proper 
and not furtive of his good red blood. It is granted that youth has 
sense, and that his oft-caricatured hatred of conventionality may be 
turned to useful purpose. 

The Boy Scouts movement in America has a great work ahead. It 
can exalt fresh air over pipe-smoke and cigarette-smoke. It can spread 
widely the healthful curriculum of the out-of-doors. It can establish 
respect for the bird and the beast as sentient beings. It can sub- 
stitute a modest manliness for that cheap “smartness” which is so 
apt to brand the American school-boy, in street and at home. It can 
form a happy medium betwixt the blind fervor of a crusade and the 
‘selfishness of a clique. It can be an open, generous, democratic, 
systematized, yet flexible brotherhood of youth, wherein trained pre- 
paredness, prompt conclusions, common sense, reverence for the flag, 
consideration of other creatures, recognition of authority, natural in- 
stincts in partnership with human intelligence, and a military disci- 
pline without militarism itself, shall effectively and pleasingly combine : 
and wherein the boy shall play the man, but lose not the spontaneity 
of his years. Epwin Sasrn 


THE PLANS OF THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


HE average householder to whom came the more or less polite 

T census-taker last year, with his burdensome questions, had, and 

has, scant idea of the vastness of this task of classifying Uncle 

Sam’s large and rapidly-growing family. The results of this Thirteenth 
UXXXVIII.—17 
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Decennial Census will eventually be available not only in the form 
cf large volumes for reference, but also in bulletins—general bulletins 
for the country at large, and special ones for the individual States. 
In the former, the results published for the country at large will be 
subdivided by States; in the latter, State totals will be subdivided by 
counties, and, where appropriate, by cities as well. The four main 
divisions of the census enumeration, Population, Agriculture, Manu- 
fuctures, and Mines, will thus be represented by a series of bulletins 
presenting by States the principal results as rapidly as they can be 
tabulated. 

As to population, the first bulletin for each State will deal with 
the numbers of the people, classified according to place of residence. 
The second bulletin will deal with the chief elements of the population, 
color, sex, age, place of birth, literacy, and school attendance. A 
subsequent bulletin will treat of citizenship and marital condition. 

As to agriculture, the first bulletin will deal with farm acreage 
and property, live stock, and principal crops. As to manufactures, 
the State bulletin will cover the general field for each State, giving 
the number of plants, value of products, employees, materials, etc., 
with distinction of the principal industries. Other bulletins will be 
issued from time to time. 

All the bulletins for the United States on general topics will be 
combined in one volume for each State, while the bulletins of each 
State will be made up to form a State Compendium. These will 
include additional material that was not deemed of sufficient volume 
to warrant issue in separate bulletins. Several types of bulletins are 
well advanced towards publication, and will soon be available for 
those interested in economic, sociological, and political matters. The 
general plan of the Director of the Census is to place all information 
really wanted in the hands of proper persons, but to avoid giving to 
the inquirer a vast mass of detailed material for which he has no 
use. Here is one more invaluably important service that “ Government ” 
is rendering to the whole people in specially serving those who serve 
the rest of us in callings dealing with facts touching our population, 
cceupations, and resources. 


THE LOST GUIDON 
By Charles Egbert Craddock 


Author of ‘* The Fair Mississippian,’’ ‘* The Windfall,” etc. 


IGHT came early. It might well seem that day had fled 
affrighted. The heavy masses of clouds, glooming low, which 
had gathered thicker and thicker, as if crowding to witness 

the catastrophe, had finally shaken asunder in the concussions of the 
air at the discharges of artillery, and now the direful rain, always 
sequence of the shock of battle, was steadily falling, falling, on the 
‘stricken field. Many a soldier who might have survived his wounds 
would succumb to exposure to the elements during the night, debarred 
the tardy succor that must needs await his turn. One of the surgeons 
at their hasty work at the field hospital, under the shelter of the 
cliffs on the slope, paused to note the presage of doom and death, and 
to draw a long breath before he adjusted himself anew to the grim 
duties of the scalpel in his hand. His face was set and haggard, less 
with a realization of the significance of the scene—for he was used 
to its recurrence—than simply with a physical reflection of horror, 
as if it were glassed in a mirror. A phenomenon that had earlier 
caught his attention in the landscape appealed again to his notice, 
perhaps because the symptom was not in his line. 

“ Looks like a case of dementia,” he observed to the senior surgeon, 
standing near at hand. 

The superior officer adjusted his field-glass. “Looks like ‘ Death 
on the White Horse’!” he responded. 

Down the highway, at a slow pace, rode a cavalryman wearing a 
gray uniform, with a sergeant’s chevrons, and mounted on a steed 
good in his day, but whose day was gone. A great clot of blood had 
gathered on his broad white chest, where a bayonet had thrust him 
deep. Despite his exhaustion, he moved forward at the urgency of 
his rider’s heel and hand. The soldier held a long, heavy staff planted 
on one stirrup, from the tip of which drooped in the dull air the 
once gay guidon, battle-rent and sodden with rain, and as he went 
he shouted at intervals, “ Dovinger’s Rangers! Rally on the guidon!” 
Now and again his strident boyish voice varied the appeal, “ Hyar’s 
yer Dovinger’s Rangers! Rally, boys! Rally on the reserve!” 
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Indeed, despite his stalwart, tall, broad-shouldered frame, he was 
scarcely more than a boy. His bare head had flaxen curls like a 
child’s; his pallid, though sunburned face was broad and soft and 
beardless ; his large blue eyes were languid and spiritless, though now 
and then as he turned an intent gaze over the field they flared anew 
with hope, as if he expected to see rise up from that desolate expanse, 
from among the stiffening carcasses of horses and the stark corpses of 
the troopers, that gallant squadron wont to follow, so dashing and 
debonair, wherever the guidons might mark the way. But there was 
naught astir save the darkness slipping down by slow degrees—and 
perchance under its cloak, already stealthily afoot, the ghoulish robbers 
of the dead that haunt the track of battle. They were the human fore- 
runners of the vulture breed, with even a keener scent for prey, for as 
yet the feathered carrion-seekers held aloof; two or three only were 
descried from the field hospital, perched on the boughs of a dead tree 
near the river, presently joined by another, its splendid sustained 
flight impeded somewhat by the rain, battling with its big, strong 
wings against the downpour of the torrents and the heavy air. 

And still through all echoed the cry, “Rally on the guidon! 
Dovinger’s Rangers! Rally on the reserve!” 

The bridge that crossed the river, which was running full and 
foaming, had been burnt; but a span, charred and broken, still swung 
from the central pier. Over toward the dun-tinted west a house was 
blazing, fired by some stray bomb, perhaps, or by official design, to 
hinder the enemy from utilizing the shelter, and its red rage of destruc- 
tion bepainted the clouds that hung so low above the chimneys and 
dormer-windows. To the east, the woods on the steeps had been shelled, 
and a myriad boughs and boles, riven and rent, lay in fantastic con- 
fusion. Through the mournful chaos the wind had begun to sweep; 
it sounded in unison with the battle clamors, and shrieked and wailed 
and roared as it surged adown the defiles. Now and then there came 
on the blast the fusillade of dropping shots from the south, where the 
skirmish line of one faction engaged the rear-guard of the other, or 
the pickets fell within rifle-range. Once the sullen, melancholy boom 
of distant cannon shook the clouds, and then was still, and ever and 
again sounded that tireless cry, “ Dovinger’s Rangers. Hyar’s yer 
guidon! Rally, boys! Rally on the guidon! Rally on the reserve!” 

The senior surgeon, as the road wound near, stepped down toward 
it when the horseman, still holding himself proudly erect, passed by. 
“ Sergeant,” he hailed the guidon, “where is Captain Dovinger?” 

The hand mechanically went to the boy’s forehead in the usual 
military salute. “ Killed, sir.” 

“ Where are the other officers of the squadron—the junior captain, 
the lieutenants? ” 
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“ Killed, sir.” 

“ What has become of the troopers? ” 

“ Killed, sir, in the last charge.” 

There was a pause. Then Dr. Trent broke forth: “Are you a 
fool, boy? If your command is annihilated, why do you keep up this 
commotion ? ” 

The young fellow looked blank for a moment. Then, as if he had 
not reasoned on the catastrophe: “I thought at first they mought 
be scattered—some of ‘em. But ef—ef—they war dead, but could 
once see the guidon, sure *t would call ’em to life. They could n’t be 
so dead but they would rally to the guidon! Guide right!” he shouted 
suddenly. “ Dovinger’s Rangers! Rally on the guidon, boys! Rally 
on the reserve! ” 

It was a time that hardened men’s hearts. The young soldier 
had no physical hurt that might appeal to the professional sympathies 
of the senior surgeon, and he turned away with a half laugh. “Let 
him go along! He can’t rally Dovinger’s Rangers this side of the 
river Styx, it seems.” 

But an old chaplain who had been hovering about the field hospital, 
whispering a word here and there to stimulate the fortitude of the 
wounded and solace the fears of the dying, recognized moral symptoms 
alien to any diagnosis of which the senior surgeon was capable. The 
latter did not deplore the diversion of interest, for the old man’s 
presence was not highly esteemed by the hospital corps at this scene 
of hasty and terrible work, although, having taken a course in medicine 
in early life, he was permitted to aid in certain ways. But the surgeons 
were wont to declare that the men began to bleat at the very sight of 
the chaplain. So gentle, so sympathetic, so paternal, was he that they 
made the more of their wretched woes, seeing them so deeply deplored. 
The senior surgeon, moreover, was not an ardent religionist. “This 
is no time for a revival, Mr. Whitmel,” he would insist. “Jack, there, 
never spoke the name of God in his life, except to swear by it. He is 
too late for prayers, and if J can’t pull him through, he is a goner! ” 

But the chaplain was fond of quoting: 


“ Between the stirrup and the ground 
He mercy sought and mercy found—” 


and sometimes the scene was irreverently called a “love feast” when 
some hard-riding, hard-swearing, hard-fighting, unthinking sinner went 
joyfully out of this world from the fatherly arms of the chaplain into 
the paternal embrace of an eternal and merciful Father, as the man 
of God firmly believed. 

He stood now, staring after the guidon borne through the rain 
and the mist, flaunting red as the last leaves of autumn against the 
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dun-tinted dusk, that the dead might view the gallant and honored 
pennant and rise again to its leading! 

No one followed but the tall, thin figure of the gaunt old chaplain, 
unless indeed the trooping shadows that kept him company had 
mysteriously roused at the stirring summons. Lanterns were now 
visible, dimly flickering in one quarter where the fighting had been 
furious and the slain lay six deep on ‘the ground. Their aspirations, 
their valor, their patriotism, had all exhaled—volatile essences, these 
incomparable values!—and now their bodies, weighted with death, 
cumbered the earth. They must be hurried out of sight, out of remem- 
brance soon, and the burial parties were urged to diligence at the 
trenches where these cast-off semblances were to lie undistinguished 
together. And still the reflection of the burning house reddened the 
gloomy west, and still the cry, “Rally on the guidon! Dovinger’s 
Rangers!” smote the thick air. 

Suddenly it was silent. The white horse that had been visible 
in the flare from the flaming house, now and again flung athwart the 
landscape, no longer loomed in the vista of the shadowy road. He 
had given way at last, sinking down with that martial figure still in 
the saddle, and, with no struggle save a mere galvanic shiver, passing 
away from the scene of his faithful devoirs. 

Fatigue, agitation, anguish, his agonized obsession of the possi- 
bility of rallying the squadron, had served to prostrate the soldier’s 
physical powers of resistance. He could not constrain his muscles 
to rise from the recumbent position against the carcass. He started 
up, then sank back, and in another moment triumphant nature con- 
quered, and he was asleep—a dull, dreamless sleep of absolute exhaus- 
tion, that perchance rescued his reason as well as saved his life. 

The old chaplain was a man of infinite prejudice, steeped in all 
the infirmities and fantasies of dogma; a lover of harmony, and 
essentially an apostle of peace. Nevertheless, it would not have been 
physically safe to call him a Jesuit. But indeed he scarcely hesitated ; 
he stepped over the great inert bulk of the dead horse, unclenched 
the muscular grasp of the soldier, as if it had been a baby’s clasp, 
slipped the staff, technically the lance, of the guidon from its socket, 
and stood with it in his own hand, looking suspiciously to and fro to 
descry if perchance he were observed. The coast clear, he turned to 
the wall of rock beside the road, for this was near the mountain sand- 
stone formation, fissured, splintered, with the erosions of water and 
weather; and into one of the cellular, tunnel-like apertures he ran 
the guidon, lance and all,—lost forever from human sight. 


In those days one might speak indeed of the march of events. Each 
seemed hard on the heels of its precursor. Change ran riot in the 
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ordering of the world, and its aspect was utterly transformed when 
Casper Girard, no longer bearing the guidon of Dovinger’s Rangers, 
came out of the war with a captain’s shoulder-straps, won by personal 
fitness often proved, the habit of command, and a great and growing 
opinion of himself. He was a changeling, so to speak. No longer he 
felt a native of the mountain cove where he had been born and reared. 
He had had a glimpse of the world from a different standpoint, and it 
lured him. A dreary, disaffected life he led for a time. 

“?Minds me of a tur-r-key gawbbler in a trap,” his mother was 
wont to comment. “Always stretchin’ his neck an’ lookin’ up an’ 
away—when he mought git out by lookin’ down.” And the simile was 
so apt that it stayed in his mind—looking up and away! 

Of all dull inventions, in his estimation the art of printing exceeded. 
He had made but indifferent progress in education during his early 
youth; he was a slow and inexpert reader, and a writer whose chirog- 
raphy shrank from exhibition. Now, however, a book in the hand gave 
- him a cherished sentiment of touch with the larger world beyond 
those blue ranges that limited his sphere, and he spent much time 
in sedulously reading certain volumes which he had brought home with 
him. 
“Spent money fur ’em!” his mother often ejaculated, contem- 
plating this extreme audacity of extravagance. 

As she often observed, “the plough-handles seemed red-hot,” and 
as soon as political conditions favored he ran for office. On the 
strength of his war record, a potent lever in those days, he was elected 
register of the county. True, there was only a population of about 
fifty souls in the county town, and the houses were log-cabins, except 
the temple of justice itself, which was a two-story frame building. 
But his success was a step on the road to political preferment, and 
his ambitious eyes were on the future. Into the midst of his quiet 
incumbency as register came Fate, all intrusive, and found him through 
the infrequent medium of a weekly mail. It was at the beginning of 
the retrospective enthusiasm that has served to revive the memories 
of the War, and he received a letter from an old comrade-in-arms, 
giving the details of a brigade reunion shortly to be held at no great 
distance, and, being of the committee, inviting him to be present. 

Girard had participated in great military crises; he had marshalled 
his troop in line of battle; as a mere boy, he had ridden with the 
guidon lance planted on his stirrup, with the pennant flying above his 
head, as the marker to lead the fierce and famous Dovinger Rangers 
into the thickest of the fight; yet he had never felt such palpitant 
tremors of excitement as when he stood on the hotel piazza of the 
New Helvetia Springs, where the banqueters had gathered, and 
suffered the ordeal of introduction to sundry groups of fashionable 
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ladies. He had earlier seen specimens of the species in the course of 
military transitions through the cities of the lowlands, and he watched 
them narrowly to detect if they discerned perchance a difference 
between him and the men of education and social station with whom 
his advancement in the army had associated him. He did not reflect 
that they were too well-bred to reveal any appreciation of such incon- 
gruity, but he had never experienced a more ardent glow of gratification 
than upon overhearing a friend’s remark: “Girard is great! Any- 
body would imagine he was used to all this! ” 

No strategist was ever more wary. He would not undertake to 
dance, for he readily perceived that the gyrations in the ball-room 
were utterly dissimilar to the clumsy capering to which he had been 
accustomed on the puncheon floor of a mountain cabin. He had the 
less reason for regret since he was privileged instead to stroll up and 
down the veranda,—“ promenade ” was the technical term,—a slender 
hand, delicately gloved, on the sleeve of his gray uniform, the old regi- 
mentals being de rigueur at these reunions. A white ball-gown, such 
as he had never before seen, fashioned of tissue over lustrous white 
silk, swayed in diaphanous folds against him, for these were the days 
of voluminous draperies; a head of golden hair elaborately dressed 
gleamed in the moonlight near his shoulder. Miss Alicia Duval 
thought him tremendously handsome; she adored his record, as she 
would have said—unaware how little of it she knew—and she did not 
so much intend to flirt as to draw him out, for there was something 
about him different from the men of her set, and it stimulated her 
interest. 

“TIsn’t the moon heavenly?” she observed, gazing at the brilliant 
orb, now near the full, swinging in the sky, which became a definite 
blue in its light above the massive dark mountains and the misty valley 
below ; for the building was as near the brink as safety permitted— 
nearer, the cautious opined. 

“Heavenly? Not more’n it’s got a right to be. It’s a heavenly 
body, ain’t it?” he rejoined. 

“Oh, how sarcastic!” she exclaimed. “In what school did you 
acquire your trenchant style?” 

He thought of the tiny district school where he had acquired the 
very little he knew of aught, and said nothing, laughing constrainedly 
in lieu of response. . 

The music of the orchestra came to them from the ball-room, and 
the rhythmic beat of dancing feet; the wind lifted her hair gently and 
brought to them the fragrance of flowering plants and the pungent 
aroma of mint down in the depths of the ravine hard by, where lurked 
a chalybeate spring; but for the noisy rout of the dance, and now and 
again the flimsy chatter of a passing couple on the piazza, promenading 
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like themselves, they might have heard the waters of the fountain rise 
and bubble and break and sigh as the pulsating impulse beat like heart- 
throbs, and perchance on its rocky marge an oread a-singing. 

“But you don’t answer me,” she pouted with an affectation of 
pettishness. “Do you know that you trouble yourself to talk very 
little, Captain Girard? ” 

“T think the more,” he declared. 

“Think? Oh, dear me! I didn’t know that anybody does any- 
thing so unfashionable nowadays as to think! And what do you think 
about, pray?” 

“ About you!” 

And that began it: he was a gallant man, and he had been a brave 
one. He was not aware how far he was going on so short an acquaint- 
ance, but his temerity was not displeasing to the lady. She liked his 
manner of storming the citadel, and she did not realize that he merely 
spoke at random, as best he might. He was in his uniform a splendid 
and martial presentment of military youth, and indeed he was much 
the junior of his compeers. 

“Who are Captain Girard’s people, Papa?” she asked Colonel 
Duval next morning, as the family party sat at breakfast in quasi- 
seclusion at one of the small round tables in the crowded dining-room, 
full of the chatter of people and the clatter of dishes. 

“ Girard?” Colonel Duval repeated thoughtfully. “I really don’t 
know. I have an impression they live somewhere in East Tennessee. 
I never met him till just about the end of the war.” 

“Oh, Papa! How unsatisfactory you are! You never know any- 
thing about anybody.” 

“T should think his people must be very plain,” said Mrs. Duval. 
Her social discrimination was very acute and in constant practice. 

“T don’t know why. He is very much of a gentleman,” the Colonel 
contended. His heart was warm to-day with much fraternizing, and 
it was not kind to brush the bloom off his peach. 

“ Oh, trifles suggest the fact. He is not at all aw fait.” 

He was, however, experienced in ways of the world unimagined in 
her philosophy. The reunion had drawn to a close, ending in a flare 
of jollity and tender reminiscence and good-fellowship. The old 
soldiers were all gone save a few regular patrons of the hotel, who 
with their families were completing their summer sojourn. Captain 
Girard lingered, too, fascinated by this glimpse of the frivolous world, 
hitherto unimagined, rather than by the incense to his vanity offered 
by his facile acceptance as a squire of dames. For the first time in his 
life he felt the grinding lack of money. Being a man of resource, he 
set about swiftly supplying this need. In the dull days of inaction, 
when the armies lay supine and only occasionally the monotony was 
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broken by the engagement of distant skirmishers or a picket line was 
driven in on the main body, he had learned to play a game at cards 
much in vogue at that period, though for no greater hazards than 
grains of corn or Confederate money, almost as worthless. In the 
realization now that the same principles held good with stakes of value, 
he seemed to enter upon the possession of a veritable gold mine. The 
peculiar traits that his one unique experience of the world had devel- 
oped—his coolness, his courage, his discernment of strategic resources— 
stood him in good stead, and long after the microcosm of the hotel lay 
fast asleep the cards were dealt and play ran high in the little building 
called the casino, ostensibly devoted to the milder delights of billiards 
and cigars. 

Either luck favored him or he had rare discrimination of relative 
chances in the run of the cards, or the phenomenally bold hand he 
played disconcerted his adversaries, but his almost invariable winning 
began to affect injuriously his character. Indeed, he was said to be 
a rook of unrivalled rapacity. Colonel Duval was in the frame of 
mind that his wife called “bearish” one morning as his family gath- 
ered for breakfast in the limited privacy of their circle about the round 
table in the dining-room. 

“T want you to avoid that fellow, Alicia,” he growled sotto voce, 
as he intercepted a bright matutinal smile that the fair Alicia sent as a 
morning greeting to Girard, who had just entered and taken his seat 
at a distance. “We know nothing under heaven about his people, and 
he himself has the repute of being a desperate gambler.” 

His wife raised significant eyebrows. “If that is true, why should 
he stay in this quiet place? ” 

Colonel Duval experienced a momentary embarrassment. “Oh, 
the place is right enough. He stays, no doubt, because he likes it. 
You might as well ask why old Mr. Whitmel stays here.” 

“The idea of mentioning a clergyman in this connection! ” 

“Mr. Whitmel is professionally busy,” cried Alicia. “He told 
me that he is studying ‘the disintegration of a soul.’ I hope it is 
not my soul.” 

The phrase probably interested Alicia in her idleness, for she was 
certainly actuated by no view of a moral uplift in the character of 
Girard, the handsome gambler. She did not recognize a subtle cruelty 
in her system of universal fascination, but her vanity demanded 
constant tribute, and she was peculiarly absorbed in the effort to bring 
to her feet this man of iron, her knight in armor, as she was wont to 
call him, to control him with her influence, to bend this unmalleable 


_ material like the proverbial wax in her hands. She had great faith 


in the coercive power of her blue eyes, and she brought their batteries 
to bear on Girard on the first occasion when she had him at her mercy. 
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“T have heard something about you which is very painful,” she 
said one day as they sat together beside the chalybeate spring. ‘The 
crag, all discolored in rust-red streaks by the dripping of the mineral 
water through its interstices, towered above their heads; the ferns, 
exquisite and of subtle fragrance, tufted the niches; the trees were 
close about them, and below, on the precipitous slope, sometimes their 
lush green boughs parted, revealing a distant landscape of azure 
ranges, far stretching against a sky as blue, and in the valley of the 
foreground long bars of golden hue, where fields, denuded of the 
harvested wheat, took the sun. Girard lounged, languid, taciturn, 
and quiescent as ever, on the opposite side of the circular rock basin 
wherein the clear water fell. 

“T will tell you what it is,” Alicia went on, after a pause, for, 
though he looked attentive, he gave not even a glance of question. 
“T hear that you gamble.” 

His gaze concentrated as he knitted his brows, but he said nothing. 

She pulled her broad straw hat forward on her golden hair and 
readjusted the flounces of her white morning dress, saying while thus 
engaged, “ Yes, indeed; that you gamble—like—like fury!” 

“Why, don’t you know that’s against the law?” he demanded 
unexpectedly. 

“T know that it is very wrong and sinful,” she said solemnly. 

“Thanky. I’ll put that in my pipe an’ smoke it! I’m very 
wrong and sinful, I am given to understand.” 

“Why, I didn’t mean you so much,” she faltered, perturbed by 
this sudden charge of the enemy. “I meant the practice.” 

“ Oh, I know that I’m a sinner in more ways ’n one; but I did n’t 
know that you were a lady-preacher.” 

“You mean that it is none of my business——” 

“You ought to be so glad of that,” he retorted. 

She maintained a silence that might have suggested a degree of 
offended pride, and she was truly humiliated that her vaunted blue 
eyes had so signally failed to work their wonted charm. As they 
strolled back together up the steep path to the hotel he seemed either 
unobservant or uncaring, so impassive were his manners, and she was 
aware that her demonstration had resulted only in giving him informa- 
tion which he could not otherwise have gained. Later, she was nettled 
to notice that he had utilized it in prosaic fashion, for that night no 
lights flared late from the casino. 

The gamesters, informed that rumors were a-wing, had betaken 
themselves elsewhere. A small smoking-room in the hotel proper 
seemed less obnoxious to suspicion in the depleted condition of the 
guest-list, since autumn was now approaching. After eleven o’clock 
the coterie would scarcely be subject to interruption, and there they 
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gathered as the hour waxed late. The cards were duly dealt, the draw 
was on, when suddenly the door opened and old Mr. Whitmel, his 
favorite meerschaum in his hand and a sheaf of newly arrived journals, 
entered with the evident intention of a prolonged stay. A “ stand- 
patter” seemed hardly so assured as before he encountered the dim, 
surprised gaze, but the old clergyman was esteemed a good sort, and 
he ventured on a reminder: 

“You have been here before, have n’t you, Mr. Whitmel? Saw a 
deal of this sort of thing in the army!” And he rattled the chips 
significantly. 

“Used to see that sort of thing in the army? Yes, yes, indeed— 
more than I wanted to see—very much more!” 

Colonel Duval took schooling much amiss. He turned up his florid 
face with its auburn mustachios and Burnside whiskers from its bending 
over the cards and showed a broad arch of glittering white teeth in an 
ungenial laugh. 

“ Remember, Mr. Whitmel, at that fight we had in the hills not far 
from the Ocoee, how you rebuked two artillerymen for swearing? 
Something was wrong with the vent-hole of the piece, and one of the 
gunners asked what business you had with their language; and you 
said, ‘I am a minister of the Lord,’ and the fellow gave it back very 
patly, ‘I ain’t carin’ ef you was a minister of state!” Then you said, 
‘No, you would doubtless swear in the presence of an angel.’ And 
the fellow with the sponge-staff declared, ‘Say, Mister, ef you are 
that, you are an angel off your feed certain ’—you were worn to skin 
and bone then—‘ an’ the rations of manna must be ez skimpy in heaven 
ez the rations o’ bacon down here in Dixie.’ Ha, ha, ha!” 

Mr. Whitmel had taken a seat in an easy-chair; he had struck a 
match and was composedly kindling his pipe. “I felt nearer a higher 
communion that day than often since,” he said. 

The coterie of gentlemen looked at one another in disconsolate 
uncertainty, and one turned his cards face downward and laid them 
resignedly on the table. The party was evidently in for one of the old 
chaplain’s long stories, with a few words by way of application, and 
there was no decent opportunity to demur. They were the intruders 
in the smoking-room—not he! Here with his pipe and his paper, he 
was within the accommodation assigned him. They must hie them 
back to the casino to be at ease, and this would they do when he 
should reach the end of his story—if indeed it had an end. 

For with the prolixity of the eye-witness he was detailing the 
points of the battle: what troops were engaged; how the flank was 
turned ; how the reserve was delayed ; how the guns were planted ; how 
the cavalry was ordered to charge over impracticable ground, and how 
in consequence he saw a squadron literally annihilated ; how for hours 
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after the fight was over a sergeant of the Dovinger Rangers pervaded 
the field with the guidon, calling on them by name to rally. 

“And, gentlemen,” he continued, turning in his chair, the fire 
kindling in his eyes as it died in the bowl of his pipe, “not one man 
responded, for none could rise from that horrid slaughter.” 

There was a moment of tense silence. Then, “ Back and forth the 
guidon flaunted, and the rain began to fall, and the night came on, 
and still the dusk echoed the cry, ‘ Guide right! Dovinger’s Rangers! 
Rally on the guidon! Rally on the reserve!’ ” 

The old chaplain stuck his pipe into his mouth and brought it 
aflare again with two or three strong indrawing respirations. 

“The surgeons said it would end in a case of dementia. I was 
sorry, for I had seen much that day that hurt me, and more than all 
was this. For I could picture that valiant young spirit going through 
life, spared by God’s mercy ; and it seemed to me that when the enemy, 
in whatever guise, should press him hard and defeat should bear him 
down he would have the courage and the ardor and the moral strength 
to rally on the reserve. He would rally on the guidon.” 

The old chaplain pulled strongly at his pipe, setting the blue 
wreaths of smoke circling about his head. “I should know that young 
fellow again wherever I might chance to see him.” 

“Did he collapse at last and verify the surgeon’s prophecy?” 
asked the dealer. 

“Well,” drawled the chaplain, with a little flattered laugh, “I 
myself took care of that. Many years ago I studied medicine, before 
I was favored with a higher call. Neurology was my line. When the 
boy’s horse sank exhausted beneath him, and he fell into a sleep or 
stupor on the carcass, I removed the object of the obsession. I slipped 
the flag-staff, guidon and all, into a crevice of the rocks, where it 
will remain till the end of our time, be sure.” He laughed in relish 
of his arbitrary intervention. 

“ There was a fine healthy clamor in camp the next morning about 
the lost guidon. But I did the soldier no damage, for he had been 
promoted to a lieutenancy for special gallantry on the field, and he 
therefore could no longer have carried the guidon if he had had both 
the flag and the troop.” 

The stories of camp and field, thus begun, swiftly multiplied; they 
wore the fire to embers, and the oil sank low in the lamps. There was 
a chill sense of dawn in the blue-gray mist when the group, separating 
at last, issued upon the veranda; the moon, so long hovering over the 
sombre massive mountains, was slowly sinking in the west. 

Among the shadows of the pillars a tall, martial figure lurked in 
ambush for the old chaplain, as he rounded the corner of the veranda 
on his way to his own quarters. 
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“ Pa’son,” a husky voice spoke from out the dim comminglement 
of the mist and the moon, “’twas me that carried that guidon in 
Dovinger’s Rangers.” 

“T know it,” declared the triumphant tactician. “I recognized 
you as soon as I saw you again.” 

“I’m through with this,” the young mountaineer exclaimed 
abruptly, with an eloquent gesture of renunciation toward the deserted 
card-table visible through the vista of open doors. “I’m going home— 
to work! Ill never forget that I was marker in Dovinger’s Rangers. 
I carried the guidon! And that last day I marked their way to glory! 
There ’s nothing left of them except honor and duty, but I’ll rally 
on that, Chaplain. Never fear for me, again. Ill rally on the 
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THE BLACKSMITH SHOP 
(Rus In Urbe) 
BY W. J. LAMPTON 


AY, 

S I heard the clink of an anvil to-day 
Over the way; 

The street was full of city sounds 

That jarred the ear, 

But ringing clear 

Above them all 

I heard that anvil clink 

To the hammer’s fall, 

And it made me think 

Of other things than city sounds 

Which seem no less , 

Than cries of effort in distress 

And everlasting restlessness. 

That anvil clink 

Made me think 

Of a little old blacksmith shop 

Back yonder, where I used to stop 

And loaf in the shade; 

Where, as a boy, I played 

Many a game of marbles in the road, 

The dusty road 

That ran before 
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Its door. 

Oh, say, 

Nothing like that comes my way 
To-day. 

My, my, 

How time does fly! 

Back yonder we’d stop 

At the blacksmith shop 

And hang ’round the door 

To hear the bellows roar 

And watch the blacksmith thump 

The red hot iron and make the big sparks jump; 
And, oh, 

Would n’t we go 

When he ’d swing 

The iron around and sling 

The sparks right at us? Well, I guess 


The way 

He could shoe a horse was grand! 
We’d stand, 

Saucer-eyed, and watch him shave and rasp 
And fit and nail—and the smell? 
Well, 

It wasn’t exactly like rose-kissed air, 
But we did n’t care. 

No, sir; we’d stay right there, 
And Ill bet 

It’s the ‘same in the country yet, 
And there ’s many a kid 

Doing just the same as we did. 
But it’s different, somehow, 

In the city now, 

And that anvil clink 

Could only make me think 

Of the old days 

And the simple ways. 

Still, that ain’t so bad, 

And I’m glad 

It does what it can 

To make life better for a city man 
Like me. 

See? 


And say, 


SHORT-STORY MASTERPIECES 


1. MOONLIGHT 
By Guy de Maupassant 


DONE INTO ENGLISH, AND WITH INTRODUCTION, 
BY THE EDITOR 


CLAIR DE LUNE 


‘The Abbé Marignan bore well his title 
of Soldier of the Church. He was a tall 
priest, and spare; fanatical, perpetually 
in a state of spiritual exaltation, but up- 
right of soul. His every belief was 
settled, without even a thought of waver- 
ing. He imagined sincerely that he un- 
derstood his God thoroughly, that he 
penetrated His designs, His will, His pur- 


poses. 

As with long strides he promenaded 
the garden walk of his little country pres- 
bytery, sometimes a question would arise 
in his mind: “ Why did God create that? ” 
And, mentally taking the place of God, 
he searched obstinately for the answer— 
and nearly always found it. It would not 
have been like him to murmur, in an out- 
burst of pious humility: “O Lord, thy 
designs are impenetrable!” Rather might 
he say to himself: “I am the servant of 
God ; I ought to know the reasons for what 
He does, or, if I know them not, I ought 
to divine them.” 

To him, all nature seemed created with 
a logic as absolute as it wag admirable. 
The “wherefore” and the “because” 
always corresponded perfectly. Dawn 
was made to gladden our waking, the day 
to ripen the crops, the rain to water them, 
the evening to prepare for slumber, and 
the night darkened for sleep. 

The four seasons met perfectly all the 
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MAUPASSANT AND HIS 
WORK 


The inflexible realist in fic- 
tion can be faithful only to 
what he sees; and what he 
sees is inevitably colored by 
the lens of his real self. For 
the literary observer of life 
there is no way of falsifying 
the reports which his senses, 
physical and moral, make to 
his own brain. If he wishes, 
he may make alterations in 
transcribing these reports for 
his readers, but in so doing 
he confesses to himself a de- 
parture from truth as he 
sees it, 

Pure realism, then, de- 
mands of its apostle both a 
faithful observation of life 
and a faithful statement of 
what he sees. True, the real- 
ist uses his artist’s privilege 
of selecting those facts of life 
which seem best suited to pic- 
turing his characters in 
natures, their persons, and 
their careers, for he knows 
that many irrelevant, “ioe 
ing, and contradicto = Ay. 
happen in the every-day — 
of every-day men. So in 
point of practice his realism 
—or naturalism, the 
French term it—is not so un- 
compromising as his theories 
sound when baldly stated. 

How near any great artist’s 
reports of life approach to 
absolute truth will always be 
a question, both because we 
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needs of agriculture; and to the priest it 
was quite inconceivable that nature had 
no designs, and that, on the contrary, all 
living things were subjects of the same 
inexorable laws of period, climate, and 
matter. 

But he did hate woman! He hated her 
unconscionably, and by instinct held her in 
contempt. Often did he repeat the words 
of Christ, “ Woman, what have I to do 
with thee?” And he would add, “ One 
might think that God Himself did not feel 
quite content with this one work of his 
hands!” To him, indeed, woman was the 
child twelve times unclean of whom the 
poet speaks. She was the temptress who 
had ensnared the first man, and who con- 
stantly kept up her work of damnation— 
she was a feeble, dangerous, and mysteri- 
ously troublous creature. And even more 
than her accursed body did he hate her 
loving spirit. 

He had often felt that women were 
regarding him tenderly, and even though 
he knew himself to be invulnerable, it ex- 
asperated him to recognize that need for 
loving which fluttered ever-present in their 
hearts. 

In his opinion, God had created woman 
only to tempt man and to test him. She 
should never be even approached without 
those defensive measures which one would 
take, and those fears which one would 
harbor, when nearing a trap. In fact, she 
was precisely like a trap, with her lips open 
and arms extended towards man. 

Only toward nuns did he exercise any 
indulgence, for they were rendered harm- 
less by their vow. But he treated them 
harshly just the same, because, ever-living 
in the depths of their pent-up and hum- 
bled hearts, he discerned that everlasting 
tenderness which constantly surged up 
toward him, priest though he was. 

Of all this he was conscious in their 
upturned glances, more limpid with pious 
feeling than the looks of monks; in the 
Vou. 


none of us know what is final 
truth, and because realists, 
each seeing life through his 
own nature, will disagree 
among themselves just as 
widely as their temperaments, 
their predispositions, and 
their experiences vary. Thus 
we are left to the common 
sense for our standards, and 
to this common sense we may 
with some confidence appeal 
for a judgment. 

Guy de Maupassant was a 
realist, but he was infinitely 
more—he was an artist, a 
realistic artist, frank and 
wise enough to conform his 
theories to his own efficient 
practice. He saw as a real- 
ist, selected as an artist, and 
then was uncompromising in 
his literary presentation. 

Here at the outstart an- 
other word is needed: Mau- 
passant was also a literalist, 
and this native trait served to 
render his realism colder and 
more unsympathetic. By this 
I mean that to him two and 
three always summed up five 
—his temperament would not 
allow for the unseen, impon- 
derable force of spiritual 
things; and even when he 
mentions the spiritual, it is 
with a sort of tolerant un- 
belief which scorns to deny 
the superstitious solace of 
weaklings, and zeal- 
ots. 

Maupassant led so individ- 

a life, was so unnormal 
in his tastes, and ended his 
career so unusually, that 
common-sense decides at once 
the validity of this one con- 
tention: his realism was 
marvellously true in details, 
but less trustworthy in its 
general results. His pictures 
of incidents were miracles of 
accuracy; his philosophy of 
life was incomplete, morbid, 
and unnatural. 

But this author’s life may 
not be read in his works, for, 
unlike his contemporary, Al- 
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spiritual exaltations in which their sex 
indulged ; in their ecstasies of love toward 
Christ, which made the priest indignant 
because it was really woman’s love, carnal 
love. Of this detestable tenderness he 
was conscious, too, in their very docility, 
in the gentleness of their voices when they 
addressed him, in their downcast eyes, and 
in their submissive tears when he rudely 
rebuked them. 

So he would shake his cassock when he 
left the convent door, and stride off, 
stretching his legs as if fleeing before 
some danger. 

Now the abbé had a niece who lived 
with her mother in a little house near by. 
He was determined to make of her a sister 
of charity. 

She was pretty, giddy, and a born tease. 
When he preached at her, she laughed; 
and when he became angry with her, she 
kissed him vehemently, pressing him to 
her bosom, while he would instinctively 
seek to disengage himself from this em- 
brace—which, all the same, gave him a 
thrill of exquisite joy, awaking deep 
within his soul that feeling of fatherhood 
which slumbers in every man. 

Often as they walked together along the 
foot-paths through the fields, he would talk 
with her of God, of his God; but she 
scarcely heard him, for she was looking at 
the sky, the grass, the flowers, with a joy 
of life which beamed from her eyes. 
Sometimes she would dart away to catch 
some flying creature, crying as she brought 
it back: “See, my uncle, how pretty it 
is; I should like to kiss it.” And that 
passion to kiss insects, or lilac flowers, 
disturbed, irritated, and repelled the 
priest, who recognized even in that longing 
the ineradicable love which blooms per- 
ennial in the heart of woman. 

And now one day the sacristan’s wife, 
who was the Abbé Marignan’s house- 
keeper, cautiously told him that his niece 
had a lover! 


phonse Daudet, Maupassant’s 
writings are singularly barren 
of personal detail. True to 
his naturalistic school, and as 
a part of his method as well 
as by reason of his individual- 
istie philosophy, he avoided 
all attempt at interpreting 
life and character by the 
lights and leadings of his own 
personality. And yet I have 
already intimated that he was 
biased—as similarly we all 
are biased—by his own na- 
ture; but it was not an 
artistic prejudice; rather was 
it the temperamental bias of 
a cynical eye trained to view 
the minute rather than the 
large, the sordid rather than 
the ideal, the pessimistic 
rather than the hopeful, the 
physical rather than the spir- 
itual—for this was the sort of 
life he lived, first and last. 
Persistently refusing to 
give to the public any record 
of his life, he dwelt, as it 
were, behind closed doors. No 
soul, he held, could enter into 
the life of another soul, so he 
had no real intimates, and 
those who called him friend 
and knew the frank charm of 
his manner discussed with 
him mainly impersonal 
themes. So in spite of im- 
portunities he gave no en- 
eouragement to that imperti- 
nent curiosity which avidly 
seizes upon the details of an 
author’s private life and 
flaunts it to a gaping public. 
We, then, are concerned with 
Maupassant’s temperament 
and personal career only in so 
far as they color his work. 
Born in Normandy in 1850, 
he passed his youth in that 
charming section where he has 
laid the scene of many of his 
provincial narratives. The 
picturesque Norman char- 
acters, the narrow-browed 
country life, the colorful 
phases of town, market, and 
church, appear with intaglio 
clearness in a thousand won- 
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He was dreadfully shocked, and stood 
gasping for breath, lather all over his face, 
for he was shaving. 

When at length he was able to think 
and speak, he cried: “ It is not true. You 
are lying, Mélanie! ” 

But the peasant woman laid her hand 
over her heart: “ May our Lord judge me 
if I am lying, monsieur le curé. I tell you 
she goes out to him every night as soon as 
your sister is in bed. They meet each 
other down by the river. You need only 
go there between ten o’clock and midnight 
to see for yourself.” 

He stopped rubbing his chin and began 
pacing the room violently, as was his 
custom in times of serious thought. When 
at length he did try to finish his shaving 
_ he cut himself three times, from nose to 
ear. 
All day long he was silent, though 
almost exploding with indignation and 
wrath. To his priestly rage against the 
power of love was now added the indigna- 
tion of a spiritual father, of a teacher, of 
the guardian of souls, who has been 
deceived, robbed, and trifled with by a 
mere child. He felt that egotistical suf- 
focation which parents experience when 
their daughter tells them that she has 
selected a husband without their advice 
and in defiance of their wishes. 

After dinner he tried to read a little, 
but he could not—he grew more and more 
exasperated. When the clock struck ten, 
he grasped his cane, a formidable oaken 
club which he always carried when he 
went out at night to visit the sick. With 
a smile he examined this huge cudgel, 
gripped it in his solid, countryman’s fist, 
and flourished it menacingly in the air. 
Then, suddenly, with grinding teeth, he 
brought it down upon a chair-back, which 
fell splintered to the floor. 

He opened his door to go out; but 
patised upon the threshold, surprised by 
such a glory of moonlight as one rarely 
sees. 
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derfully-wrought settings. 
The sordid, the ungracious, 
bourgeoisie with whom he 
came most in contact pre- 
dominate in these stories, just 
as his strenuous days as an 
oarsman live in in his 
aquatic tales, and his life as 
a minor clerk in the govern- 
ment and his experiences as 
a soldier during the Franco- 
Prussian War are used as 
material in other stories. It 
was his later life in the Capi- 
tal that gave him his knowl- 
edge of society life, and of 
courtesan and roué. 

The gifted Flaubert, as 
every one knows, left a pro- 
found impress upon his 
young nephew, Maupassant, 
who served under him a lit- 
erary apprenticeship at once 
rigid and productive. It was 
Flaubert who taught the man 
of thirty to seek for the one 
inevitably fitting word, made 
him tear up early poems, 
plays, and stories, taught him 
to suppress relentlessly all his 
unformed work, until, full 
—— he sprang into 

ing as a brilliant maker of 
artistic fictions. 

His later years—he died by 
his own hand in 1893 at the 
age of forty-three—were 
darkened by the approaching 
madness which he so terribly 
pictures in The Horla. Yet 
latterly his cold, unsympa- 
thetic scrutiny of men and 
things had warmed some- 
what, and his latest writings 
—his productive period cov- 
ers only about ten intensely 
active years—show more gen- 
tleness, more sympathy with 
struggling humanity. But 
never did he really depart 
from the morbid and cynical 
view of life, and the horror 
of death as a final break- 
down of all things desirable, 
which showed so plainly in 
most of his fictions. 

If we see but little of Guy 
de Maupassant’s life in his 
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And as he was endowed with an exalted 
soul of such a sort as the Fathers of the 
Church, those poetic seers, must have pos- 
sessed, he became suddenly entranced, 
moved by the grand and tranquil beauty 
of the pale-faced night. 

In his little garden, all suffused with the 
tender radiance, his fruit-trees, set in rows, 
outlined in shadows upon the paths their 
slender limbs of wood, scarce clothed with 
verdure. The giant honeysuckle, clinging 
to the house wall, exhaled its delicious, 
honeyed breath—the soul of perfume 
seemed to hover about in the warm, clear 
night. 

He began to breathe deep, drinking in 
the air as drunkards drink their wine; 
and he walked slowly, ravished, amazed, 
his niece almost forgotten. 

When he reached the open country he 
paused to gaze upon the broad sweep of 
landscape, all deluged by that caressing 
radiance, all drowned in that soft and 
sensuous charm of peaceful night. Mo- 
mently the frogs sounded out their quick 
metallic notes, and distant nightingales 
added to the seductive moonlight their 
welling music, which charms to dreams 
without thought—that gossamer, vibrant 
melody born only to mate with kisses. 

The Abbé moved on again, his courage 
unaccountably failing. He felt as though 
he were enfeebled, suddenly exhausted— 
he longed to sit down, to linger there, to 
glorify God for all His works. 

A little farther on, following the wind- 
ing of the little river, curved a row of tall 
poplars. Suspended about and above the 
banks, enwrapping the whole sinuous 
course of the stream with a sort of light, 
transparent down, was a fine white mist, 
shot through by the moon-rays, and trans- 
muted by them into gleaming silver. 

The priest paused once again, stirred to 
the deeps of his soul by a growing, an 
irresistible feeling of tenderness. 

And a doubt, an undefined disquietude, 


writings, it is to them we must 
turn to discover his tempera- 
ment and his philosophy, 
glimpses of which we have 
already had. 

Absolutely French, almost 
a typical Latin, Maupassant 
was not unemotional; he 
merely refused to allow his 
emotions to color the char- 
acters he delineated. He was 

a passionate pleasure- 
seeker, determined to extract 
the last drop of satisfaction 
from life, but he erred in 
thinking that one may at the 
same time drain the cup of 
mental joys and that of ~ 
ieal pleasures. What wonder 
that this vampire, in love 
with the blood MP life, should 
suck final poison whence he 
had ——— to draw only 
pulsing b His very re- 
pressions supplied power for 
each fresh — of pri- 
vate excess—yet always the 
cold precision of his artistry 
grew, until the perfection of 
his chiselling left critics 
wordless. The deft maker of 
word-masterpieces never lost 
the artist in the man. 

According to this 
genius, life was intended to 
amuse, to gratify self. Inner 
beauty he scouted—the beauty 
of the seen he adored. For 
such a nature the ideal ex- 
isted only as a foolish fig- 
ment. Even ideal love he 
seouted, depicting with re- 
lentless fidelity the sins of a 
mother as discovered by her 
loving children, the universal 
laxity of the Norman peas- 
ants as condoned by compla- 
cent priests, the ravishing of 
every illusion, the degrada- 
tion of every virtue. What 
other conclusion was there 
for so sad, so hopeless, so 
pitiless, so materialistic, a 
than What’s the 
use 


But if there was little of 
apparent beauty in our 
author’s character, it is im- 
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crept over him; he discerned the birth of 
one of those questions which now and 
again came to him. 

Why had God made all this? Since the 
night was ordained for slumber, for un- 
consciousness, for repose, for forgetfulness 
of everything, why should He make it 
lovelier than the day, sweeter than dawn 
and sunset? And that star, slow-moving, 
seductive, more poetic than the sun, so 
like to destiny, and so delicate that seem- 
ingly it was created to irradiate things too 
subtle, too refined, for the greater orb— 
why was it come to illuminate all the 
shades ? 

Why did not the most accomplished of 
all singing birds repose now like the 
. others, but sing in the unquiet dark? 

Why was this semi-veil cast over the 
world? Why this sighing of the heart, 
this tumult of the soul, this languor of 
the flesh ? 

Why this show of charms, never seen 
by men because they are asleep? For 
whose eyes was all this sublime spectacle 
designed, all this wealth of poetic love- 
liness diffused from heaven over the 
earth ? 

And the Abbé did not understand it at 
all. 

But there below, at the very edge of 
the field, under the arching trees wet with 
luminous mist, two shadows appeared, 
walking side by side. 

The man was the taller, and had his 
arm about his sweetheart’s neck ; and from 
time to time he bent to kiss her forehead. 
They animated suddenly the lifeless Jand- 
scape, which enveloped their figures like 
a divine frame fashioned expressly for 
them. They seemed, those two, like a 
single being, the being for whom was 
created this tranquil, silent night. Like 
a living answer, the answer which his 
Master had sent to his question, they 
moved toward the priest. 

Overwhelmed, his heart throbbing, he 
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ible not to admire his 
industry, his will, his passion- 
ate devotion to a perfect art, 
his relentless literary fidelity 
to truth as he saw it, his 
magic mastery of diction and 
of dialogue, his incisive 
though unmoral analysis of 
character and life, his con- 
stant advance in craftsman- 
ship to the end. To turn out 
something beautiful in form 
was to him worth a lifetime 
of effort. How great would 
he have grown had his eye 
been opened to the inner 
light! 

I have chosen his Clair de 
Lune for presentation here 
because it more nearly ap- 
proaches spiritual beauty 
than any other of his stories. 
It needs no commentary—it 
speaks its own beauties in 
tones subtly delicate yet 
silver clear. 


FRAGMENTS OF 
MAUPASSANT’S 

PHILOSOPHY 
“TI feel vibrating through 
me something akin to every 
form of animal life; I thrill 
with all the instinets and con- 
fused desires of the lower 
creatures. Like them I love 
the earth, not men, as you do. 
I love it without admiring it, 
without poetizing or exalting 
it; I love, with a profound 
and bestial love, at once con- 
temptible and sacred, all that 
lives, all that thinks, all that 
we see about us,—days, 
nights, rivers, seas, and for- 
ests, the dawn, the rosy flesh 
and beaming eye of wom- 
an; forall these things, while 
they leave my mind calm, 
trouble my eyes and my 
heart.” —“ Sur PEau,” p. 87. 
“There comes a day, you 
know, when no matter what 
you are looking at, you see 
Death lurking behind it. . . . 
As for me, for the last fifteen 
years I have felt the torment 
of it, as if I were carrying a 
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stood still, and it seemed as though there 
spread before him some Biblical scene, 
like the loves of Ruth and Boaz, the work- 
ing out of the Lord’s will in one of those 
majestic dramas set forth in the lives of 
the saints. The verses of the Song of 
Songs, the ardent cries, the call of the 
body—all the glowing romance of that 
poem so aflame with tenderness and love, 
began to sing itself into his mind. 

And he said to himself: “ Perhaps God 
made nights such as this in order to cast 
the veil of the ideal over the loves of 
men.” 

He withdrew before this pair who went 
ever arm in arm. True, it was his niece; 
but now he asked himself if he had not 
been upon the verge of disobeying God. 
And, indeed, if God did not permit love, 
why did he visibly encompass it with glory 
such as this? 

And he fled, bewildered, almost 
ashamed, as if he had penetrated into a 
temple wherein he had no right to enter. 


On Rereading Certain German Poets 


ON REREADING CERTAIN GERMAN POETS 
BY MADISON CAWEIN 


HO could forget, in after years, 
The gloom and glow, the hopes and fears, 


gnawing beast. I have felt it 
dragging me down, little by 
little, month by month, hour 
by hour, like a house that is 
crumbling away... . Each 
step I take brings me nearer to 
it, every moment that passes, 
every breath I draw, hurries 
on its odious work.... 
Breathing, sleeping, eating, 
drinking, working, dreaming, 
—everything we do is simply 
dying by inches. . . . Now I 
see it so near that I often 
stretch out my arm to thrust 
it back!” 
— Bel Ami,” p. 160. 

“His [the writer’s] eye is 
like a suction-pump, absorb- 
ing everything; like a pick- 
pocket’s hand, always at work. 
Nothing escapes him. He 
is constantly collecting ma- 
terial; gathering up glances, 
gestures, intentions, every- 
thing that goes on in his 
presence—the slightest look, 
the least act, the merest trifle.” 
——“ Sur V Eau,” p. 40. 


The love and terror hovering round 
The lore of that enchanted ground, 
That mystic region, where one hears, 
By bandit towers, the hunt that nears 
Through the wild Hartz; the demon cheers 
Of Hackelnberg; his horn and hound,— 


Who could forget? 


Dark Wallenstein ; Lenora’s tears ; 


The Lorelei; and, creased with sneers, 
Faust and the Fiend; the Sabboth sound, 
Witch-whirling, of the Brocken, drowned 

In storm, through which Mephisto leers,— 


Who could forget? 
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THE SUMMER GIRL 
By ‘fohn Kendrick Bangs 


HE Summer Girl is now filling the land with beauty, and daily 
adding to the number of her swains. We are not among those 
who find the engaging habits of this young person reprehensible. 

As far as we have been able to observe her and her ways—and in an 
experience of twenty years we have been engaged to not less than two 
hundred of her kind—she is in every case a good fellow, mindful of her 
own dignity, more than pleasing to the eye, and as an auxiliary to a moon 
an unquestioned success. We know whereof we speak, and we regard it as 
a privilege to sing her praises, rather than as a duty to join the ranks 
of her detractors, the social muck-rakers who would haul her over 
the coals of criticism. These latter choose to think that her moral in- 
fluence is bad, but we are inclined rather to the belief that the reverse 
is true. We have known young men with a liking for Golf, for instance, 
predicated entirely upon a taste for what has come to be known as the 
“ Nineteenth Hole,” the cup of which overflows with Scotch and soda, 
who have deserted the Links and its spirituous attractions to be with 
this much-censured young person, with the result that the falling of 
the mantle of dusk has found them clear-headed instead of befuddled 
of brain, bright instead of dull of eye, with their hearts full of song 
and laughter instead of their livers filled with a bilious pessimism 
that casts a blighting pall over every prospect of life. 

There are many unfortunate youths in this world into whose lives 
no proper feminine influence ever falls, and to such as these when the 
summer vacation comes what better thing can befall than that for a 
brief period in pleasant surroundings by the sea or in the hills they 
shall fall victims to the witchery of a smile, and find themselves tied 
to the wheels of the triumphal car of some dainty miss whose only 
immediate desire is that she and everybody else shall have a good time? 
The mere fact that it all dissolves into a mist when the summer comes 
to a close is a point in her favor. The Sirens of old, those Summer 
Girls of the Lorelei, for instance, lured their victims on with their 
attractive wiles, and left them stark and stranded upon the rocks of ruin 
and despair. But these Summer Girls of ours have no such fell purpose 
in mind. They smile sweetly upon their swains; they fill their hearts 
with an ardor alongside of which the fervor of the season itself becomes 
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less poignant; and when the parting hour arrives they send them back 
to their several posts of duty refreshed, and filled with pleasant mem- 
ories of happy days under the broad blue stretch of Heaven itself. 

Hygienically speaking alone, the Summer Girl is a boon to the toil- 
weary, bent-shouldered youth who has escaped from his confining cage 
in the city, for she is rarely, if indeed she is ever, an indoor plant. 
She flourishes in the open, not within-doors. It is she who inspires 
the unchested youth to deeds of prowess. It is she, and she alone, who 
leads yon flabby-muscled Strephon from the enervating embraces of the . 
hammock to paths leading upward to the heights of surrounding hills. 
It is she who attracts him from stuffy parlors, and the smoke-laden 
atmosphere of the hotel billiard-room, into the broad reaches of the 
country lanes, where every breath that he breathes puts ozone into his 
system, vigor into his limbs, and joy in his heart. It is she who when 
the magnetic charms of the Bridge or the Poker Table begin to operate 
upon the nerves of a character too supine to resist the call to losses 
of the grand-slam or the jack-pot, sets up the counter attraction of 
her eyes, which leads the vacillating victims forth into the healthier 
atmosphere of sylvan dells, lofty sand-dunes, or the silvery surface of 
some sparkling lake. At Bridge or Poker there will always be losing 
hands, but whether on sand-dune, wooded lane, or silver lake, he who 
holds the hand of a Summer Girl stands pat, and no real loss comes 
to him forever after from the holding thereof. 

Her critics? Well, sad to say, these are found among the ranks of 
those to whom Summer Girling has become a lost art. Old ladies, 
chiefly, and passé maidens, no longer fair either in feature or in nature, 
who sit off in corners of hotel piazzas, or within-doors, knitting afghans 
and shredding reputations. Crabbed persons these who forget the days 
of innocence, and the rare joy of being kind to all-comers. Unhappy 
persons whose acidulous old age fructifies only in a colloquial lime or two, 
whose sustaining value in a feast designed for the nourishment of the 
spirit is less than that of the dead fruit of the sea. 

Hence it is that we welcome the Summer Girl. She is the advance 
agent of health and happiness, and while it is doubtless true that few 
words of wisdom fall from her lips, she is none the less one of the 
hand-maidens of Minerva herself, for she brings to those who win her 
for the nonce that wisdom which only experience can teach, and no 
man yet has lived who after losing his heart temporarily to one of these 
Sirens of the Summer-tide has not been the wiser for the event. 

Here’s to her! Long may she continue to wave o’er the Summer 
Homes of the Free and the Hearts of the Brave! May her engagement- 
book ever be full, and conducted on the loose-leaf system for the accommo- 
dation of new entries clamoring for enrolment on the list of Stock- 
holders in the Trust of her Smiles! 
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IN CHARGE OF 


Edward Sherwood Meade, Ph.D. 


HE Judgment day for the trusts has arrived. Some of them, 
we hope, are good, and some of them are evil. The federal 
courts are now, and will be for a long time, occupied in sepa- 

rating the goats from the sheep. The Supreme Court, in the Oil and 
Tobacco cases, has set up a standard by which to decide which of these 
great companies is lawful, and which must be dissolved. 

The opinions in these cases are hard reading. Chief Justice White 
has a style that is all his own; take this, for example: 


“The confusion which gives rise to the question (relating to a 
previous decision) results from failing to distinguish between the 
want of power to take a case which by its terms, or the circumstances 
which surrounded it, considering among such circumstances the character 
of the parties, is plainly within the statute, out of the operation of 
the statute by resort to reason in effect to establish that the contract 
ought not to be treated as within the statute and the duty in every 
case where it becomes necessary from the nature and character of the 
parties to decide whether it was within the statute to pass upon that 
question by the light of reason.” 


Now it is possible for a person of more than superior intelligence, by 
reading this involved sentence several times, to get a clear idea out of 
it. This idea, however, may or may not have been in the mind of the 
author. 

The opinion of the court is, however, clear on one point, and that 
is that any corporation engaged in interstate commerce, which includes 
all the trusts, which has been formed not “ with the legitimate purpose 
of reasonably forwarding personal interest and developing trade, but 
on the contrary were of such a character as to give rise to the inference 
or presumption that they had been entered into or done with the intent 
to do wrong to the general public, and to limit the right of individuals, 
thus restraining the free flow of commerce, and tending to bring about 
the evils such as enhancement of prices which were considered to be 
against public policy,” is unlawful under the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
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The court says, in effect, that any large company or collection of 
companies, formed with the purpose of limiting competition, that is 
advancing or keeping up prices, or which, after its promotion, uses its 
power to limit competition, so that prices can be advanced, is an unlawful 
organization and must be dissolved. In the light of these decisions the 
legal position of the large companies formed in the last twenty years, 
to put together sometimes thirty smaller concerns, which had been com- 
peting with each other, is very doubtful. Most people who own securi- 
ties of any kind have the preferred or common stocks of these indus- 
trials—there are ninety-three large companies, all organized on the 
model of the Standard Oil Company, whose stock prices appear in the 
daily New York quotations. All these hundreds of thousands of stock- 
holders—the Steel Trust alone has over 75,000—if the movement against 
the trusts continues, must adjust themselves to new conditions. Until 
this adjustment is made, so long as the fear of it is present, what we 
call prosperity will not return. 

How will this adjustment be made? How can the trusts be dissolved, 
in such a manner, as the court says, “to protect, not to destroy rights of 
property”? A word about the organization of the trusts. 

Here are five corporations, A., B., C., D., and E., making shoes, or 
steel, or pumps, or harvesting machinery. These companies are com- 
petitors ; they are constantly fighting one another; raiding one another’s 
customers, cutting prices, secretly—and sometimes openly—making gen- 
tlemen’s agreements and then breaking them, stealing or corrupting one 
another’s employees, biting and clawing one another in the bear-pit of com- 
petition, behaving themselves like medieval captains of brigands instead 
of modern captains of industry. The men who control these companies 
decide to combine and stop the waste of competition. 

Suppose, for the sake of simplicity, the stock of each of these five 
companies is $2,000,000, each share having a face value of $100. A 
New Jersey corporation is organized, which issues $20,000,000 of stock— 
$10,000,000 preferred and $10,000,000 common. The holders of the 
preferred stock are entitled to receive $700,000, seven per cent., before 
anything is paid on the common. The consolidation is now formed by 
the exchange of one share of preferred stock and one share of common 
stock of the New Jersey corporation for each of the 100,000 shares of 
the five companies. The New Jersey company, let us call it the 
Amalgamated Company, now owns $10,000,000 of the stock of the five 
companies, and their former stockholders own $20,000,000 of the pre- 
ferred and common stocks—$2 for $1—of the stock of the New Jersey 
corporation ; an operation familiar to most people as stock watering. 

Immediately price-cutting, misrepresentation, slander, backbiting— 
everything that goes under the name of cut-throat competition—is at 
an end among them. The Amalgamated Company is the sole owner of 
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all five, electing directors, choosing officers, establishing prices, driving 
these five tamed animals to one vehicle and in one set of harness. Every 
feature of the business policy is now reduced to rule and order. The 
territory over which, as competitors, all were accustomed to raid and 
forage, is divided among them. One of the five plants may be out of 
date, badly located. Its business is divided among the other four. The 
general administration is centred in New York, let us say, financing, 
buying, advertising supervision, all are managed from a central office. In 
place of war, concord succeeds within the circle of these former rivals. 
The new company may not advance prices, but it gets from the customer 
the prices it publishes; every one pays the same. There are no rebates, 
no special discounts, no allowances. 

This, in brief, is the change which was accomplished by the organiza- 

tion of the trusts. There is a darker side to the picture. Stories and 
sworn statements of the wrongful and oppressive use of the great power 
of these great corporations are numerous. Business, however, is not 
conducted to the strains of soft melody. At best some of its practices 
are not pretty. Probably the two culprits on whom the Supreme Court 
has just passed sentence did no more, against the moral law, when their 
enormous size is considered, than many grocers or milkmen. The 
Supreme Court did not, however, heed these charges. It passed them 
over. To arrive at the conclusion that the Standard Oil and the 
American Tobacco Companies should be dissolved, it was not necessary 
to inquire whether these companies were benevolent despotisms. That 
they were, or aimed to be, supreme in their respective fields, was sufficient 
to condemn them, and to condemn any other company which by the 
consolidation of competitors has reached a position similarly exalted. 

Since the Standard Oil Company is so soon to pass out of existence, 
a word in its favor may be more favorably received than when there 
was a prospect of its continuance. De mortuis nihil nisi bonum. 


One of the as yet undisclosed abuses in the railway industry is the 
open violation by many shippers of the classification rules of the rail- 
roads. There are five classifications into which every commodity save 
such as are carried on special rates, like coal and lumber, falls. The 
rates are highest on Class I, and fall to Class V. The basis of distinction 
among these classes is the cost or risk to the railroad in shipping them, 
together, in some cases, with the value of the article. An article that 
is carefully boxed or crated will take a Class III rate, while if it is not 
protected from breakage it will take a Class II rate. 

There was a liveryman in an Iowa town who needed a carload of 
horses. Emigrant movables, including furniture and live stock, take a 
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very low rate. ‘The railroads seek to encourage settlement. Horses, 
shipped as horses and not as movables, take a high rate. Our friend 
was familiar with these facts. He went to Montana, bought his horses, 
loaded with them into a car two kitchen chairs, an old stove, and some 
culinary bric-a-brac, and billed the whole as “ household movables.” 

Another enterprising shipper billed the following articles also as 
household movables: 1 portable forge, 2 sinks, 1 bundle rakes, 1 wire 
gate, 6 loose sledges, 1 barrel lanterns, 2 wheelbarrows, 1 box pipe-fittings, 
200 reels of barb wire. The freight he should have paid on these articles 
was $1,057.66; what he attempted to pay was $182. These cases are 
not exceptional. More than a thousand are reported daily in New York 
City alone. Each offense is punishable by fine or imprisonment or both, 
at the discretion of the court. 

To detect these misdescriptions the railroads maintain large inspec- 
tion bureaus, whose inspectors are constantly on the alert to raise 
the freight on way bills incorrectly made out. Nothing else is done. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission will not act in the matter. Why 
should the railroads concern themselves with the enforcement of the 
law? Chicago is one of the centres of misdescription. The inspectors 
are constantly on the watch to detect violations of the law and to raise 
the rates. The list of habitual offenders is long and contains some 
honored names. But the name of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
is not among them. An official of one of the inspection bureaus told me 
that in a service of thirteen years not one of his inspectors had ever 
reported even a minor infraction of the rules by the Standard Oil 
Company. 

Another instance of a different kind. When a man or a corporation 
has something to sell they can usually be relied on to put a high value 
upon it. Sometimes, even when the sellers are very conservative, the 
value is excessive. A large public service company, owning plants in 
many cities, recently arranged to purchase a gas company owned by the 
Standard Oil Company interests, and managed according to Standard 
Oil methods. In the schedule of assets submitted for the consideration 
of the buyers appeared this item, “ Securities owned, $200,000.” The 
president of the purchasing company pounced instantly upon this. 
He became suspicious. He resolved to investigate. He had experience 
with “securities owned.” He knew how worthless they might be. He 
asked pointedly of the vendor’s attorney for a list of these “ securities.” 

“They are all bonds,” the attorney said. 

“ Bonds of what?” 

“ United States Government bonds,” was the answer. 

The gas company had put aside a large amount out of its earnings in 
the safest securities in the world. 

These old-fashioned business virtues of strict obedience to the laws 
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of business, caution in paying out profits, prompt payment of bills, 
accurate accounting and bookkeeping, avoidance of debt, fair and hon- 
orable treatment of employees, maintenance of high standards of product, 
virtues for which the Standard Oil Company has always been distin- 
guished, are, of course, not to be weighed in the balance against “the 
intent and purpose to maintain the domination over the oil industry,” 
but they are at least not so common even among the critics of the com- 
pany as to pass unnoticed. Indeed the possession and recent practice 
of these virtues by certain men recently prominent in the magazine 
field would have saved them control of their properties which have 
now passed into other hands. Let us hope that with the breaking up 
of the Standard Oil Company, there will be a general diffusion of certain 
of its principles and business methods in quarters which now know them 
not. 

These trusts, by the mandate of the court, are to be dissolved. The 
method which will naturally and probably be followed is to distribute 
the assets of the New Jersey companies among their stockholders. Take 
the case assumed above, for example. The Amalgamated Company has 
issued 100,000 shares of preferred and 100,000 shares of common stock 
in exchange for 100,000 shares of the stocks of the five companies which 
it holds in its treasury. On these stocks it has been collecting dividends, 
and paying out these dividends to its own stockholders. The court now 
orders this company to dissolve. It adopts the method of a pro rata 
distribution of assets, so called. Each of the five companies changes its 
charter so as to turn 10,000 shares of common stock into 10,000 shares 
of preferred stock, still in the hands of the New Jersey company, the 
Amalgamated, the sole owner of all the shares. Then for each share of 
its preferred stock, the Amalgamated gives one-fifth share of the pre- 
ferred stocks of each of the five companies and for each share of its 
common stock it gives one fifth share of common stock in each of the 
five companies. The Amalgamated Company can now be dissolved. 
Its stockholders have all of its assets. For all practical purposes it has 
ceased to be. The five original companies remain, but now, instead of 
their ownership and control being in the hands of the Amalgamated 
Company, they are owned, it may be, by 1,000 individuals, holding from 
5 to 1,000 shares each. The same method can be applied to dissolve 
the Steel Trust, the Smelters Trust, the Tobacco Trust, and all the rest 
of the condemned. Now comes the rub. Cut-throat competition is bad. 
This is generally recognized. Mr. Andrew Carnegie was the last apostle 
of the old competition régime, and he passed out of business ten years 
ago. Mr. Elbert H. Gary, who succeeded him as the leader of the 
steel industry, has been conducting for several years a school of co-opera- 
tion for iron and steel products. His classes have been largely attended, 
and the lectures have been both interesting and instructive. At the 
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last session of the class in co-operation held at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
May 29, Judge Gary summed up the objects and results of the course 
as follows: “ Whatever we do with reference to prices, whatever we may 
decide is necessary in order to protect our interests on this occasion and 
under these circumstances, in my opinion it is highly important for 
the long future that we continue our relations of friendship and open 
and frank expression with reference to what we are doing. Now I do 
not know the feeling of the rest of you. I do not know what you are 
disposed to do. I think that so far as we are concerned we would be 
largely influenced by the action of others, and while insisting upon the 
position from which I have never varied, I would not, under any cir- 
cumstances, make any agreement, express or implied, direct or indirect, 
to maintain certain prices, to keep away from customers, to divide 
territory, to restrict output, or to make any agreement of any sort or 
description with you or any of you, because, as I understand the law, I 
have no right to do it, yet at the same time, would do what I have 
always said I would do: I would tell you and each of you at any time 
exactly what we are doing; I would give you the names of our customers ; 
I would tell you what prices we were charging; I would give you any 
information concerning our business, concerning our mills, concerning 
our clients, concerning ourselves, that you wanted to have, so long as 
you have the same disposition toward me.” 

Competition should relate to standards of product, to promptness of 
delivery, to service, and should not refer to price. Price cutting in any 
trade quickly leads to demoralization. It destroys confidence, makes 
co-operation impossible, leads to deterioration in quality, and makes 
business uncertain and hazardous. Again quoting Judge Gary, “There 
is only a certain amount of business. You can get it away from your 
friend for a day or a week. Perhaps you can make a contract for a time 
and get a particular order, but in the long run, on the average, month 
by month, year by year, you cannot get and keep his business.” Railroads 
compete furiously for passenger business. They do not now cut rates. 
They merely increase the speed and comfort of their trains. 

Granting the evils of competition in prices, and the superiority of 
co-operative methods in business, the fact remains that the temptation 
to cut prices in dull times in order to get business from competitors is 
almost irresistible. The buyer, taking naturally and without effort the 
réle of Satan, shows the seller a promised land of profitable contracts, 
new business, future connections, if only the seller will cut the price. 
Times are hard, business is slow; debts are pressing. It is almost too 
much to expect of a man of small calibre that he shall set his face like 
a flint against the blandishments and alluring inducements of the 
buyer. And yet if he yields, the evil spirit of price competition accom- 
panied by seven other devils will return to the house from which the 
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trust movement expelled him, and the last state of American business 
will be worse than the first. 

Here lies the danger to the prosperity of the United States in the 
dissolution of the trusts. Broken up, as they may be, into a thousand 
small companies, strictly forbidden to combine, each with its separate 
officers, its own board of directors, can ruinous competition be prevented ? 
Will these directors and officers be large enough to adhere to the prices 
published by the leaders in the trade, and so far as the law allows, will 
they co-operate for mutual benefit by disclosing to each other their 
lists of customers and the terms on which they do business? If the 
American business man can rise to the emergency presented by the 
dissolution of the trusts, the decisions will prove to have been of great 
benefit. 

For there is another side to the trust picture, a side which is by no 
means attractive. Large aggregations of widely scattered plants cannot 
be managed by hired men, supervised by directors who represent thou- 
sands of stockholders, with no other interest in the industry than to get 
their dividends, cannot be managed with the same energy, efficiency, and 
economy as smaller industrial units can be handled. The cost of pro- 
duction of the trusts, speaking broadly, is far above the cost of the best 
plants which went into the trusts, although it is lower than that of 
the poorest plants. An intelligent, energetic group of partners or 
stockholders, with ample capital, operating a single plant, can produce 
at lower cost than can a large and scattered aggregation of plants 
managed by hired men, no matter how intelligent and conscientious. 

In conversation recently upon the subject of centralized management 
with an engineer whose name is known to many of the readers of this 
magazine, he cited his own experience in managing a group of public 
service corporations from a New York office. Daily reports were for- 
warded to him from each company, and he was in instant touch with 
every emergency. He found, however, after a series of costly experi- 
ments, that the plan would not work. Mistakes would occur, which he 
would correct, but the mistakes could not be anticipated or the resulting 
losses prevented. He was eventually compelled to abandon the system 
of centralized management, and place each company upon its own 
footing, with its own responsible head. 

In so far as the trusts are concerned, with their alleged economies, 
and the advantages which American industry had gained from their 
dominance in the last ten years, it is a simple matter to prove that these 
“economies of combination” are largely imaginary. It will be recalled 
that in organizing our little hypothetical combination a few pages back, 
preferred stock in the Amalgamated Company was given share for share 
to the stockholders of the five companies that went into the combination, 
and also an equal amount of common stock. This common stock, in 
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most cases, was “ water,” that is to say, it did not represent any value in 
existence. It was supposed to represent the “economies of combination.” . 
Each of the five plants was worth $2,000,000 before the trust was formed. 
By putting them together, destroying competition among them, reducing 
unnecessary expenses, and with the advantages of high-grade manage- 
ment, this value, it was assumed, would be increased to $4,000,000, or 
the value of the five to from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000. This plan 
was followed in nearly every case. 

Now, if we wish to discover the value and extent of these “ economies ” 
it is only necessary to look at the quotations of these common stocks. 
Most of the trusts have been in existence eight years or more, and the 
period of their life includes some of the most profitable years in the 
history of American industry. They have had plenty of time to realize 
these economies. If there is a basis for the organization of consolidations 
of plants located in seven to ten states, and managed by a board of 
directors in New York, the common stocks, which represent the “ econo- 
mies of combination,” the savings from buying in large quantities, the 
lower rates of interest paid to the banks, the superior talents of high 
salaried men, along with the admitted gains from stable prices, would 
appear in high dividends and high prices for the stocks. And yet we 
find such quotations as these, representing the percentage of $100 per 
share, at which the trust common stocks are now selling—Allis-Chalmers, 
914; American Beet Sugar, 3934; American Agricultural Chemical, 46 ; 
American Can, 8%; American Car and Foundry, 5014; American Loco- 
motive, 3534, and so on. There are a few exceptions, but, for the 
most part, so far as the market quotations of the trust stocks are con- 
cerned, the “economies of combination” do not exist. It is possible 
that the United States has paid too high a price in an industrial develop- 
ment arrested by the stagnant routine of monopoly for the benefits of 


suppressed competition. 


CITY LOVERS 
BY E. MIRRIELEES 


‘Never at once the girl and the lane and the golden summer 
weather— 

True ; yet this sleet-rimed street—could a garden be more fair? 

‘ Why, fool, Where the loved one is, the time and the place are there/ 


“ N EVER the'time and the place and the loved one all together,” 
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Tue Trovuste ’Rastus 

“ Hello, is dis central? Gimme number fibe ‘leven, please. 
‘ Is dat you, Doctor Smif? . . . Yessuh, dis is Missus 
*Rastus Johnsing, down Mulberry Avenue. . . . Yessuh. 
Something ’s done happened to ’Rastus.” 


* * * * * ” + * * * 


“IT doan know what made it, nosuh. He’s turrible sick, ever 
sence we come from de Park dis afternoon. He’s sure bad.” 


* * * * * * * * * * 


* Nosuh, he did n’t eat nuffin; jus’ a lil bit o’ chicking—free or 
foh pieces—an’ part of a watermillion, an’ two pieces of pie, an’ 
some ice-cream. Nosuh, he didn’t eat much.” 

+ * * + * * 

* Nosuh, he did n’t drink nuffin’, either—jus’ a tiny Jigger whis- 

key, or mebbe two, an’ two or free beers, an’ some sodys.” 
* * * * * * 
* Yessuh, he has a little pain in his haid, where he bumpted it.” 
* * * * * * 

“ Why, when he fall off ’n de Roller Coaster. He run his haid 
clear fru de do’ of de ticket-place. He jus’ break it all to smash.” 
* * * * * . * + * * 

* Nosuh, not his haid, de door. Dat did'n’t huht ’Rastus none; 
jes’ shut up one eye. The watah done make dat feel better.” 

* * * * * * * 
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“Why, de watah when he fall out’n de shoot-de-shoot boat. 
He ’s sure awkward. It tuck ’em fifteen minutes to hook ’im out’n 
de watah.” 

* * * * * * * 


* All de watah come out ob ’im, when dey roll ’im ovah de bar’|— 
only, dat made him bleed some mo’.” 

* * * * * 

“Why, he bleed where dat trash Ab’um Lincum Jackson cahve 
im. Lan’, I done forgot to tell yo’ dat.” 

* * * * * * * * * * 

“ No, nothin’ bad—one lil cut ’cross his nose, an’ one ear, 
an’ nuther ’cross his chist. He done cahve him with a razzur, 
yessuh.” 

* * * * * * * * * * 

***Co’se, it bleed some. I has to give ’im some gin to keep ’im 
quiet.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“ Not much; *bout’n a pint. I has a pint more to give ’im. 
He sure is thirsty.” . 

* * * * * * * * 

“All right, Doctor, thanky. P’r’aps you’d better come. It 
mought git serious. Shall I gib ’im some mo’ gin, or shall I wait 
till you come? ” M. M. Hoover 


Wuen THE Wortp was Mape 

When Lottie returned from her first visit to Sunday-school, she 
was asked what she had learned. 

“God made the world in six days and was arrested on the 


seventh day,” was her version of the lesson imparted. 
Miriam Myers 


A Man 

“ Yes, he had some rare trouble with his eyes,” said the cele- 
brated oculist. “Every time he went to read he would read 
double.” 

“ Poor fellow,” remarked the sympathetic person. “ I suppose 
that interfered with his holding a good position? ” 

“Not at all. The gas company gobbled him up and gave him 
a lucrative job reading gas-meters.” M. L. Hayward 
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CITY-BRED 
By Mary F. K. Hutchinson 


When the sun is up and sizzling, 
When the skies are deepest blue, 
When the temp’rature is frizzling, 
When the fleecy clouds are few, 
In the shady hammock cosy 
He gets feeling rather dozy, 
While the country smells so rosy! 
Oh! It—just—suits—him! 


When the farmer’s daughter Lizzie, 
In a gingham gown that ’s quaint, 
Flits around, alert and busy, 
(Though she hints that “ some folks ain’t!”) 
Lays the cloth for supper neatly, 
Fetches berries ripened sweetly, ' 
She has captured him completely— 
Ah! She—just—suits—him ! 


But—just let a few cool breezes 
Intimate that summer ’s past ; 
Idling round no longer pleases ; 
He can’t pack a bit too fast! 
Though poor Lizzie he may pity, 
He must hustle towards the city. 
Country things are nice and pretty, 
But—they don’t suit him! 


Keerine His Worp 

A customer in an unfashionable restaurant did not remove his 
hat at the table. He was an ugly customer, and leered menacingly 
at the proprietor when the latter requested that he do so. 

“ T guess I won’t,” he said with the air of an ultimatum. 

* All right, I "ll do it for you,” responded the proprietor, yank- 
ing the hat off and slapping it down on a chair. 

The customer started to his feet, but caught the proprietor’s 
eye and sat down. 
“ Well,” he growled, “ I said I would n’t, and I did n’t.” 
Then he finished his meal bareheaded. ; W. J. Lampton 
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A Scary Horse : 

A man in upper New York State, who was desirous of purchas- 
ing a horse for the use of his wife, recently entered into negotiations 
with a veteran horse-dealer. 

* Now, I’m not so particular about speed,” said the prospective 
purchaser, “ but I must have a gentle horse.” 

“ Here is one that I’ll warrant to be perfectly safe,” said the 
dealer, indicating a sad-looking steed near-by. 

* Are you sure he is not afraid of anything? ” insisted the man. 

The dealer assumed an air of deep reflection. “ Well,” he said, 
“there ’s one thing he has always appeared to be afraid of ever 
since I got him. It seems as if he’s scared to death for fear some 
one might say ‘ whoa!’ and he not hear it.” T. 


Tue ORDER 

Wearing a brand-new outfit and a suspicious smile, a man 
entered the corner butcher’s. 

“ My first order,” said he gravely, “is for one-half pound 
of the finest and tenderest sirloin steak you have. It must be very 
tender, mind you, and without a bit of fat on it. My next is for 
a pound of round steak, but as that is of less consequence, please 
make sure about the sirloin first.” 

“Stranger in the neighborhood, aren’t you?” inquired the 
genial cleaver-wielder, smiling in a patronizing way. 

“Yes. Slice that half-pound evenly, please.” 

“ If I’m not amiss, you ’re—you ’re just married, are n’t you? ” 

“ Yes, but how did you guess that? ” 

“ Oh, you ’re like the general run of newly-wedded men. For a 
time they ’re all very particular about pleasing her in everything. 
I'll do a nice job on this half-pound, sir, don’t worry!” 

“ Say, you ’re certainly a judge of human nature, Mr. Butcher. 
This special piece is for her. Now, if you please, do that half- 
pound up as neatly as possible. Thank you. Now for the pound 
of round steak. Oh, any old piece will do! My wife and I will 
enjoy it, so long as the other suits her.” 

“ But, sir,” stammered the butcher, pausing with the long meat 
knife sticking up into the air, “I thought the tender sirloin was 
for her—your wife, you know!” 

“Oh, my dear sir, not at all! The round steak is for my wife 
and me. The sirloin is for Hortense, my wife’s pug dog.” 

Charles CO. Mullin 
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THE GOLF CHAMPION 
By Nelle Parker Jones 


Instinctively he caught the pose, 
And straightway made his “ tee ”; 

He fixed his eye, “ addressed the ball,” 
And “ waggled ” airily. 

“The honor” his, the match was on, 

And proudly through the green 

He strode with thoughts of victory 
Apparent in his mien. 


One hole he made in nine rare shots, 
And “ foozled ” not at all. 
The third in seven, the fourth in six, 
With swift, unerring ball. 
The sixth in four, the eighth in two, 
The ninth in one! That ’s why 
He “ soled his club ” to buy more ground, 
And thus “ improve his lie ”! 
LANGUAGE OF THE Foor.icuts 
The roll of drums: “ Here comes the King! ” 
Opening bars of “ The Flower Song”: “ Somebody is going to 
receive a proposal.” 
A puff of cigarette-smoke accompanied by a wild roll of the 
eyes: “I am a villain.” 
A flash of the American flag: “ This piece is by George M. 
Cohan.” 
Lowering of the lights: “Something dreadful is going to 
happen.” 
Concentration of colored light upon soubrette: “ I am about to 
warble.” 
Two or more joining hands and advancing: “ All of us are 
about to burst into song.” 
Rumble of tin-sheets in wings: “ Weather forecast for this 
vicinity: severe thunder-storms.” 
Bouquet of red roses in hands of chorus girl: “ Lobsters a la 
Newburg at twelve.” 
Derby thrust down over his ears: “ My name is Izzy.” 
Pillow under vest: “ I vass Otto—Celt following.” 
Irate wife comes upon adventuress on husband’s knee: “ Stand- 
ing room only!” Stuart B, Stone 
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Wuar tHe Coox Was Dorne 

While a certain Richmond family were in Europe, the dusky 
housemaid acted as caretaker, and more than once she received in 
the dining-room an admirer in the person of one Henry Morgan, 
cab-driver. 

One evening, as the maid and the Jehu were making merry, 
there came from the kitchen a painful scratching sound. 

“What ’s dat noise in de kitchen? ” demanded the maid’s admirer. 
* Must be a dawg tryin’ to git in.” 

“ Don’t yo’ worry,” answered the maid; “dat ain’t no dawg 
a-scratchin’ at de do’. Dat’s de cook a-writin’ a love-letter to her 
honeysuckle.” E. T. 

A Reat 

There is in Washington an old “‘ grouch”’ whose son was grad- 
uated from Yale. When the young man came home at the end of his 
first term, he exulted in the fact that he stood next to the head of 
his class. But the old gentleman was not satisfied. 

“Next to the head!” he exclaimed. “ What do you mean? 
I ’d like to know what you think I’m sending you to college for? 
Next to the head! Why are n’t you at the head, where you ought 
to be?” 

At this the son was much crestfallen; but upon his return, he 
went about his work with such ambition that at the end of the term 
he found himself in the coveted place. When he went home that 
year he felt very proud. It would be great news for the old man. 

When the announcement was made, the father contemplated his 
son for a few minutes in silence; then, with a shrug, he remarked : 

** At the head of the class, eh? Well, that’s a fine commentary 
on Yale University!” Howard Morse 


GAYLORD 
By Harold Susman 


*T hear that Gaylord’s wedding-day 
Has finally been set. 
I don’t believe he is in love. 
I guess he is in debt!” 


Ir 
* Would you marry a woman who could n’t cook? ” 
“ By all means, if she did n’t think she could cook.” —_L. 7. H. 
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An UnreasonaBlLe FatuHer 

“The twouble with thome people,” said the young man, “ ith 
that they have no apprethiathon of merit. After I had dethided 
to thacrifithe my thothial thtanding, my intelligenth and general 
culture, and elevate Mith Goldberg by marwying her, her father 
actually objected, and athked me if I had a thalary, and if I 
could thupport a family, and thuch abthurd quethtionth. I wonder 
what he thought I wanted hith daughter for.” CO. M. Verdel 


SCOTT’S LIBEL ON WOMAN 
By George B. Morewood 
** Oh, woman! in our hours of ease 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ”— 
So wrote Sir Walter long ago. 
But how, pray, could he really know? 
If woman fair he strove to please, 
Where did he get his “ hours of ease”? 


“ Tue Union Forever ” 

At a banquet given in Philadelphia not long ago, Senator 
Johnstone of Georgia and Dr. James P. Kimball of Red Lodge, 
Montana, were neighbors, and each found it a matter of regret 
that the occasion promised to be “dry.” So the Doctor exerted 
himself to find a beverage more to their liking than ice-water. 

Under the mellowing influence of the result of his efforts, the - 
Doctor and the Senator conversed freely, and discovered that they 
had faced each other at the battle of Antietam, Dr. Kimball having 
been on General Patrick’s right wing, while Senator Johnstone 
was on General Jackson’s left. . 

At the conclusion of the banquet, the Senator laid his hand 
upon the shoulder of his new-found friend and with a glance at 
the empty bottle, said in deepest gratitude, “ Doctor, I’m glad 
I did not kill you.” Caroline Lockhart 

He Knew 
Teacher: “ Now, Tommy, what is a hypocrite? ” 
Tommy: “ A boy that comes to school with a smile on his face.” 
Graham Charteris 


MissEp a Goop Meat 
“ Johnnie, why did not the lions eat Daniel? ” 
“**Cause they didn’t know he was so good.” Marie Lillerton 
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THREE MEALS 
By Lurana Sheldon 


Now the jolly little buglet dons his summer robe of glee 
And betakes himself to meadow, hill, and dale. 

It is near his busy season and ’t is wise that he should be 
In the primest of conditions, head to tail. 


Soon will come the summer boarder to the country’s cooling shade, 
On the mossy ground she ’Il loiter as of yore. 

There is gauze about her ankles—quite the thinnest ever made— 
Could a luncheon-seeking spider ask for more? 


On the boarding-house veranda, in the summer evening gray, 
She ’ll be baring dimpled shoulders to the breeze. 

Who can blame a sleek mosquito for a glimpse or two that way? 
Is there aught ’t would like for supper more than these? 


In the early summer morning, through a crevice in the screen, 
While she takes another short, delicious doze, 

Many a crafty little flylet can come blithely to the scene 
And take breakfast on her forehead or her nose. 


We tt Supriiep 

A young woman of Baltimore who recently entered upon the 
happy state knows so little about housekeeping that she shudders 
lest the butcher and the baker and the rest of the tradesmen dis- 
cover her ignorance, She orders only articles with which she has 
some acquaintance, and ends her business interviews as quickly as 
possible. 

On one occasion this young wife was feeling rather puffed up 
by reason of some newly acquired knowledge of things domestic, 
when the ashman came through the street, uttering his usual cry: 

Ash-ees! Ash-ees!” 

As the man neared her window she grew more and more per- 
plexed.. “ What on earth is he saying?” she asked herself. At 
last he appeared at the back door, and there she confronted him. 

“ Ash-ees? ” came in a husky guttural. 

For a moment she looked at him hesitatingly. Then, drawing 
herself up with great dignity, she replied: 

“ No, I do not care for any to-day.” , Fenimore Martin 
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you used 


The cost of beauty is but a few cents per 

y week—that is all—for Pears, which by virtue 
I, of its complete purity and unequaled quality, 
) lasts twice as long as common toilet soaps. 


There is nothing, no matter how costly, 
that can be applied to the skin, that will do 
more to cleanse, preserve, refine and beautify 
it than Pears. What Pears cannot achieve in 
this direction cannot be done. 

Pears is wholly composed of pure, nat- 
ural emollient elements perfectly combined. 


Matchless 
for the 
Complexion 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.” 
in writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPrIncort’s. 
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Wuat Para WanTeED 

Little Marjorie’s grandfather, a retired clergyman, was writing 
to her father, who was a travelling man. Marjorie watched his 
serious face and slow-moving pen for several minutes, growing 
more restless as she thought over the matter. 

“ Grandpa,” she said finally, “don’t you write to papa. Let 
Mamma write to him.” 

“ Why?” asked her grandfather. ‘“ Why don’t you want me 
to write to your father? ” 

“Well,” Marjorie answered, after a slight hesitation, “ you 


always tell him about God, and it ’s me he wants to hear about.” 
Estelline Bennett 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE 
By Harold Susman 


“ You wish to wed my daughter? ” said 
The father of fair Flo. 
“What are your prospects? ” George replied: 
“ That ’s what J want to know!” 
Tue Green Kino 
A naval officer who has seen considerable service in South 
American waters once brought home two parrots, one of which he 
gave to the housemaid, and the other to the cook. 
For a long time there ensued animated discussions as to the 
merits of their respective birds. Finally, the housemaid said: 
“Your parrot may be a better talker than mine, though I don’t 
believe it.” Then, with an air of presenting the final clinching 
argument in her own favor, she added: “ Besides, you ’ll have to 
admit that mine has the most beautiful foliage.” Howard Morse 
He Hap Cattep rr Orr. 
‘“Shure, Bedalia and me won’t be marrying the day. Oi’ ve 
_ bruk the ingagement.” 
“ An’ fer phwy did ye do that? ” 
“‘ Bedad, she ran away an’ married McNulty yisterday.” 
William A. McGarry 
a 
A Matter or Hasir 
He (nervously): ‘“ What will your father say when I tell him 
we ’re engaged?” 
She: “ He’ll be delighted, dear. He always has been.” 
George Frederick Wilson 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


The one confection that 
. offers unalloyed sweetness 
without cloying the ap- 


after-dinner 
tidbit. 


Nabisco 


Sugar Wafers 
are appropriate at 
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Too Mvucu ror Bitty 

Billy was a quaint old darky who had come to the city for 
the first time. One day his employer sent him with a note to a 
man whose office was on an upper floor of a skyscraper, where 
every floor of the building was arranged and finished like the 
first one. Billy was directed by the elevator boy to enter the 
“lift,” and he would then show him to the office he wanted. It 
was Billy’s first experience in an elevator, and he did not rightly 
understand the nature or purpose of it. On his return he de- 
scribed some of his experiences to his employer. 

“When I got ter de buildin’ I axes er yaller boy whut wuz 
er standin’ in de inside ob de front doah, whar Mr. Brown’s office 
wuz, an’ he tol’ me ter come wid him, an’ he would show me. He 
tuk me inter er big cage an’ shet de doah, an’ den we begun ter 
move. An’, Marse John, I’s tellin’ you de gospel trufe, we got 


off right whar we started, an’ God knows we riz.” 
Florence Wilson 


Tue Votunteer Cooxs 
On a camping trip of jolly young people, two of the girls 
volunteered to get breakfast the first morning while the rest of 
the party went off to find a spring. When the searchers returned 
with the water, they found nothing ready but the coffee, which, 
being in temperature-retaining bottles, required no preparation. 
“ Where ’s the bacon?” asked one of the men. “ Did n’t the 
fire burn well enough? ” 
“The fire’s all right,” said the would-be cook; “but we’d 
like to know how you expected us to fry bacon without any lard? ” 
A. 


Tue world likes a good loser, particularly if it gets some of 
his money. C. C. Mullin 


Wuere Gop.uiness Becins 

Becoming impatient at the unkempt appearance of one of her 
charges, and finding that mere talking had no effect, a first-grade 
teacher determined to use a more stringent method. Accordingly, 
one morning on her way to school she purchased a cake of soap 
and gave it to the child, telling her to come back to school clean. 
When the youngster returned at noon, the teacher queried: 

“What did your mamma say about the soap, Fannie? ” 

“Qh!” said Fannie, “she said, ‘Now we can all have a 
bath.’ ” Augusta Lynch 
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My wife's gone to 
the Country —but 


theres in 
the Pantry: Hurrah Hurrah! 
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MOTHER GOOSE DOWN TO DATE 
By W. Carey Wonderly 


Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet— 
Pshaw, what an ancient song! 
In a hobble gown 
One can’t sit down, 
So another good tale ’s gone wrong! 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are! 

In your brand new harem dress, 
You ’re a puzzle, I confess. 


There was a man in our town, 
Who was so wondrous wise, 

He said he ’d never marry, 
Because of hooks and eyes! 


Rock-a-bye, Baby, on you we dote, 

But Mamma’s a suffragette, gone out to vote. 
When she comes home, she ’Il tell you the news,— 
Who ’s the next President that she will choose! 


High-diddle-diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon; 
And that’s no joke 
When you find you ’re broke 
And you want roast for your dinner at noon! 


wt 


A Dinner 

Sallie, a darky cook down in Virginia, has been taught by her 
mistress to cook chickens en casserole—an accomplishment in which 
she takes great pride. It is always done on occasions of state, and 
Sallie hunts up company to show her prowess. Sunday morning, 
recently, she came in gleefully, with the remark: 

“Yonder come Mr. Clifford up de road to see Miss Judith. 


Had n’t I better cook de chickens in castor oil? ” 
FF. 
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The Home of the A. and the Eagle 


Here visitors are cordially welcomed and are shown the re- 
sult of over fifty years unswerving loyalty to the highest 
ideals of Quality and Purity. Here they learn the reasons why 


“The Old ReSiable 


stands alone at the top of the world’s best brews. Its mildness and exquisite taste 
remains always the same, because it is brewed only from the cream of each year’s 
Barley crop and from the most costly Saazer Hops grown. 


Bottled only (with corks or crown caps) at the 


~_ 
King of All Bottled Beers 
Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiprrncorT’s. 
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A Srupent or Humanity 

Mrs. Carter and her cook were discussing the murder which had 
harrowed the dusky citizens of the countryside. 

* Will dey hang him fer killin’ of his wife, Miss Cyarter? ” 

“We can’t tell yet, Aunt Jinny. The court will decide. Of 
course if they prove he did it on purpose——” 

“Done it a purpose! Law, Miss Cyarter, in course he kilt 
his wife a purpose! Honey, ain’t I done been married? Don’t 
I know men? ” N. L. 

Aw Ernicat GAME 

It is related that a certain distinguished English scientist, who 
learned to play golf at St. Andrews thirty-five years ago, had for 
his instructor no less a personage than the renowned Professor 
Tait. 

“You don’t play golf with your muscles,” the Professor ob- 
served one day; “ you play with your morals.” 

“Then I hope,” said the future scientist, with a hasty glance 


round, “ that no one will consider my morals as bad as my golf.” 
Fenimore Martin. 


A Wrone READING 

Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, the eloquent New York clergyman, at a 
recent banquet said of charity: * 

“Too many of us, perhaps, misinterpret the meaning of 
charity as the master misinterpreted the scriptural text. This 
master, a pillar of a Western church, entered in his journal: 

“*The Scripture ordains that, “if a man take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also.’ To-day, having caught the hostler 
stealing my potatoes, I have given him the sack.” M. L. H. 


On, Us! 

When Schools of Aviation are founded, will they award 
scholairships ? 
A Preciovs SYLLABLE 

Briggs: “ Kipling gets a dollar a word. That must be the 


record.” 
Riggs: “ No, here’s a select councilman who got twenty thou- 


sand dollars for saying, ‘ Aye.’ ” Stuart B. Stone 
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The Mest Complete Nurses’ Guide Pubtished 
Fifth Edition Revised 


Book for 


The New Medical World 


By E. EDGAR MARYOTT, AM.,M.D, 


Octavo—600 Pages > Profusely Illustrated 


HE title of this book does not imply that a new system of 
medicine has been discovered. It is not an announce- 
ment of novel and untried methods. The author’s pur- 

pose has been to > pepare 6p a practical, modern, and reliable work 
upon medicine, hall delineate the LATEST and RZST 
in medicine for the convenient use of the doctor and the nurse. 
Technical language has been avoided so far as possible, with the 
belief that a medical work uiring constant reference to a 


PECIAL FEATURE 
Special Causes of Disease. Temperature in Disease. 


neral Causes of Disease. Symptoms of Disease—How to read and 
— interpret them. (12 pages) 


Materia Medica. 
Table of Doses for Children. 
Table of Remedies and for what used. 


Exercise. 
Narcotics, Poisons and Antidotes. Chapter on Nursing, and Diet for the Sick 


Accidents and Emergencies (Bandag- and its Preparation. 
ing, etc.). - Handy Medical Dictionary. 


It also discusses the causes of all Gomes, follows their and 
care of the patient in each disease. Nurses find it par- 


necessary 
ticularly suited to their needs. 


Climate. 


With one year’s subscription to 
Regular Price {x American Journal of HALF LEATHER $7.00 


By special arrangement with the publishers we are 
SPECIAL OFFER able to this valuable book with 
a one year’s subscri pa to the journal of Nursing at the unheard-of 
—- of $5.00 in In half leat! leather, $6.00 for the two. All 
ress charges are paid us. order for the Journal may 

N 'W or RENEWAL. Cash must accompany each order. :: g: =: 


Our -- J With one year’s subscription to) .. CLOTH...... $8. 
Our Price American Journal of | ** HALF LEATHER 36-00 


TEAR orr HERE 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed find $ —_______ for which please send the AMERICAN JOUR- 


NAL OF NURSING for one year to the following address, beginning with the 
number, also one copy of the NEW MEDICAL WORLD in 


binding in accordance with your Special Offer. 
Name__ 

Street 

City and State 
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Joun.—‘‘ Great Cesar! Look at that! Give me the axe, quick! Forward! Double time, march! Scouts to the rescue !’’ 


Tue Scouts.—* Gosh !!!!!’’ 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER: 


ENGLISH-FRENCH CAPITAL. Capital 
Furnished for sound American, Canadian and 

Mexican enterprises. Mining, Industrial, Timber 

and Manufacturing. Steam and Electric Railroads 

financed. Irrigation projects promoted. Sub- 

stantial Stock, Bond issues bought, A BONE AND StROP 

sold or underwritten. Collections and Clearances Guaranteed to sharpen the 

made for Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies. 

Head Office, London; Branch, Paris. Corre- If oh 

spondence invited. Dent & Byrne, 14-16-18, be sent ticoat on ool Ae $1.00. Express 

Bloomsbury Street, London, England. prepaid. = 4, nufactured by 


THE GOLDSMITH-WHITING CO. 
54-62 Cadillac Square Detroit, Mich. 


Ty ~~ PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, Magic \YTART A HOME BUSINESS. Collect 


Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For Sale. 
Philadelphia, Pa. cerns. Sell your ideas and knowledge by mail. 
Some make $100 to $1000 monthly. _Instructive 
booklet free. Nat’: Inrormation System, 


192, Marietta, Ohio. 
ut Todd Sem Every fer Boys. A U T H oO R S 


Citizen.” 63% years of success. 1 hour from 
Chicago. 1000 feet above sea level. Boys wishing manuscripts placed without reading fee, 


7 to 16 years. Careful training. ddress, LA TOUCHE HANCOCK, 1 
NOBLE HILL, Prin. Woodstock, Ml. » 134 
W. 37th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE or MINES EREE Investing for Profit 


F. W. McNair, President ° on 
Located in the Lake Superior District. M’nes and mills accessible for For Six M ths 


college work. For Year Book and Record o. Graduates apply to President Send me your name and address right Now and I wiil send you 
or Secretary. INVESTING FOR PROFIT magazine absolutely free for six — 
HTON It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your moncy—how to 
neue MICHIGAN tell good to pick the most profitable of sound 
investments. It reveals how bankers and capitalists make $1000 
grow to$22,000—in fact, gives you the vital investing information 
that should enable you to make your money grow 

tely. I have decided this month to give 500 six-month subscrip- 
tions to INVESTING FOR ProFiT free. Every copy is 


A MAGAZINE’ LAUGHTER Worth At Least $10 


THE FUNNIEST OF ALL THE FUNNY MAGAZINES ery investor—perhapsa fortune. Send your nameand address 
)Brimful of wholesome witand humor. Join the now, mention this paperand get a free introductory subscription, 
campaign forOne Millionsubscribers bysendin, Conditions may prevent repeating this offer. Better take it now, 
5 You'll be willing to pay 10ca copy after you have read it six months, 


CENTS in One Year poh 
subscriptions for 31.00. Foreign conte extra. H. L. BARBER, Pub. , R. 423, 30 Jackson Blvd. , Chicago 
THOMPSON'S MAGAZINE, Dept-g Federal Chicago 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S 
The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home, 
Avoid imitations —Ask for “‘HORLIGK’S ”’ — Everywhere 


‘PHONE DESIGNING GATCHEL® 
WRITE US* ILLUSTRATING MAN NENG 


CALLon N.€. COR, SIXTH CHESTNUT STREETS 


ENGRAVING PHILADELPHIA. 
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One more shot and he’! be released.” 
Tue Boys.—‘‘ Won’t he get hurt when he drops, Pop?’’ 


Joux.—‘‘ He may not; it depends on how he strikes. It’s a lucky thing for him he fell in the tree, but it’s an awful 
He! He! 


Joun.—‘‘ Now then ! 


suspense ! 
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Something Worth Doing 


@, Would you like to do a gracious act to four friends, at no cost to yourself? We 
want to send a specimen number of Lippincott’s Macazine to each of feur friends 
who you think might like the same sort of magazine that pleases you. 

@ The news-stand sale of Lippincott’s is so large that we have relatively few returns ; 
many issues are out of print; still, we shall be glad to make an effort to send any 
particular back numbers you think would especially please your friends. Of course, 
we cannot promise in every case to meet your selection. 

@ Please fill in all the blanks and mail to us to-day. You place yourself and your 

friends under absolutely No OBLIGATION by doing them and us this favor. Your 

name will not be used if you so request. Thank you! 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Please send a free specimen number of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE to - 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Please send a free specimen number of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE to 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Please send a free specimen number of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE to 


Full Name (Dr., Mr., Mrs., or Miss)........ TTT 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Please send a free specimen number of LIPPINCCTT’S MAGAZINE to 


Lippincott’s M agazine 227-231 South Sixth Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Dainty dishes for the sick and those 
who are not sick but desire their food 


prepared in an appetizing, wholesome 
manner. 

Particular-attention is given to the 
instructions for serving and ishing. 

“* This is an excellent and much needed 
volume not only for hospitals, where it has 
been used with success, but also in the 
home.” — 7rtéune, Chicxgo. 

** Every house-keeper should use sucha 
cook-book, so as to preserve the health and 
digestion of those in her care.”—The Key- 
stone, Charleston, S.C. 


By Helena V. Sachse Cloth, $1.95 


Needs this Book. 
tts free 


| tells how every 

beginner, ad- 
vanced amateurandpro- 
fessional can increase his effi- 
ciency, cut down his cost of working, 
and get the best results in what- 
ever field he wishes to takeup. All 
this too without loss of time or money 
in experimenting. The book gives 
a detailed synopsis of contents of the 
10 large, handsome volumes which 
make up The Popular Edition of 


LIBRARY PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
The library contains just the sort of informa- 
tion that everyone who takes pictures is 
looking for. It is written by experts, the 
best known amateurs and professionals, who 
give from their expcrience, the mostvaluable, 
vital, money-saving and money-making infor- 
mation, The free book tells why others find 
the Libraryindispensable, shows sample pages, 


and reproduces both books and case in actual 
colors, Write now for this book and our 


Atall booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by special introductory money-saving offer. 
AMERIOAN PHOTO. TEXT BOOK 


d. B. LI PPINCOTT COMPANY Adams Avenue Scranton, Pa. 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


HELIEU & ONTARIO 


NAVIGATION COMPANY 


QUAINT QUEBEC 


TADOUSSAC 
end Citade/ 


Saguenay River 


Through the Venetian Scenery of the Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 
all the marvelous Rapids and the historic Associations of Old Quebec (America's 
Gibraltar), thence to the incomparable Saguenay River, with its majestic Capes, 
“Trinity” and “Eternity.” sd 6 cents postage for illustrated guide. 

THOS, HENRY, Traffic Manager Department S$, Montreal, Canada 
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MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


HE GeneatocicaL DEPARTMENT 
of the J. B. Lippincott Company is 
prepared to gather Genealogical, 

Biographical, and Historical material, 
make all necessary research both in this 
country and abroad, and edit such works 
for the press—all under the supervision of 
thoroughly experienced genealogists. 

Authority established to use Coats of 
Arms, and accurate copies supplied, 
whether plain, in colors, engraved, or em- 
bossed 


Decorative work executed and drawings 
of houses—colonial and modern. 

Photogravure and half-tone reproduc- 
tion ot portraits and paintings. 

Our books are carefully planned, and 
while in process of printing are under the 
observation of thoroughly competent 
editors and proof-readers, who have for 
years made an exclusive specialty of such 
publications. ‘The simplest and most in- 
expensive work is executed with as much 
care as that which is more elaborate. 

An important consideration for the pro- 
spective author or editor is our expert 
knowledge of book-making, which is 
possible only to the professional publisher 
with wide facilities and long experience. 
Our house was established in 1792. 


Address 
GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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